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Our  Patron  Founders 

To  our  honored  State  Regent,  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Hogan, 
is  due  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  quarterly  publication 
of  a  Maryland  booklet,  for  historical  and  patriotic  pur- 
poses. 

To  our  Patron  Founders,  the  descendants  of  the 
founders  and  patriots  of  Maryland,  the  Maryland  Daugh- 
ters of  The  American  Revolution  are  indebted  for  the 
practical  co-operation  which  has  made  its  inauguration 
possible.  The  title  is  to  be  The  Patriotic  Marylander, 
which  they  have  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
best  in  Maryland's  past,  and  to  bring  together,  from 
public  and  private  sources  all  that  will  add  luster  to  the 
history  of  our  State  and  to  the  people  of  our  Common- 
wealth, from  the  arrival  of  the  Ark  and  the  Dove  to  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

The  list  of  names  enrolled  as  Patron  Founders  sum 
up  in  large  measure  the  patriotic,  historic  and  repre- 
sentative families  of  Maryland — men  and  women  in 
whose  veins  flow  the  blood  of  heroes,  whether  Cavalier 
or  Roundhead — descendants  of  those  who  lived  in  such 
Christian  love  and  charity  that  religious  toleration  be- 
came a  reality  in  Maryland  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world — and  the  peaceful  title,  the  "Land  of 
Sanctuary,"  carried  its  message  of  hope  to  the  persecuted 
of  all  lands.  The  heritage  of  their  past  has  become  a 
sacred  trust  to  Maryland  Daughters,  who  will  make  the 
preservation  of  our  history  a  duty  and  a  privilege,  and 
we  shall  hope  for  the  co-operation  and  interest  of  every 
Marylander,  whether  in  the  State  or  out  of  it,  and  of  all 
who,  though  not  of  Maryland  blood,  like  our  broad- 
minded  State  Regent,  having  cast  their  lot  in  our  midst, 
have  learned  to  love  the  old  commonwealth  and  its  past 
with  loyalty  and  devotion. 

The  Editor. 


In  Memoriam 

George  Blakiston,  Esq.,  one  of  our  honored  Patron 
Founders,  died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore  County,  on  July 
7,  1914.  Mr.  Blakiston  was  a  descendant  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Colonial  families  of  Maryland,  and  in 
his  death  The  Patriotic  Marylander  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  interested  and  representative  founders. 


Our  Contributors 

The  Contributors  to  this  initial  number  of  The 
Patriotic  Marylander  have  proved  themselves  real 
patriots  by  their  self-sacrifice  at  the  season  when  the 
vacation  time  has  been  shortened  by  the  days  given  to 
the  preparation  of  the  many  valuable  and  interesting 
contributions  to  our  new  Quarterly. 

Unfortunately,  our  space  has  proven  too  limited  to 
include  all  the  articles  arranged  for,  and  so  we  have  to 
delay  until  the  next  number  the  contributions  that  could 
not  be  included  within  our  limitations,  but  which  are 
not  second  in  interest  to  those  which  are  in  this  first 
section  of  the  Defence  of  Baltimore  Number.  It  will 
be  issued  on  December  1st,  and  will  be  even  richer  in 
general  interest. 


An  Invitation  to  all  Mary  landers 

In  the  hope  of  bringing  to  light  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  biographical  and  genealogical  history 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  unfamiliar  bits  of  local  history, 
the  Editor  invites  all  who  have  family  Bibles,  tombstone 
inscriptions  in  family  burying  grounds,  or  other  classes 
of  inaccessible  information  to  send  it  for  publication  in 
The  Patriotic  Marylander. 

Copies  of  old  Diaries,  Muster  Rolls,  or  any  kind  of 
record  of  people  or  events  will  be  welcome. 


ILLIPS    LEE    GOLDSBORC 


Executive  Department 

Annapolis    Maryland 


July  21,    1914. 


Ura.  Hester  Eorsey  Richardson, 
State  Historian,  D.  A.  R., 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Tear  Mrs.  Richardson: - 

I  am  told  that  the  initial  number  of  "The  Patriotic 
Uary lander"  is  shortly  to  appear,  and  I  write  to  send  my  greetings  to  the 
Maryland  Daughters  who  are  doing  so  much  to  make  successful  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  Celebration  to  he  held  in  Baltimore  in  September,  1914, 
and  to  express  my  interest  and  good  will  towards  the  publication,  which  I 
am  convinced  will  do  very  much  to  keep  alive  the  historical  .events  of  our 
dear  State.   The  patriotism  of  women  is  one  of  their  crowning  glories,  and 
their  effort  to  see  that  the  coming  genera+lon  shall  not  forget  the  deeds  of 
valor  done  by  the  heroes  of  by-gone  days  is  most  commendable.   May  your 
publication  live  long  and  accomplish  immeasurable  good. 
Very  truly  yours. 


JAMES   H.PRESTON 

MAYOR 


GREETING  TO 

MARYLAND'S  DAUGHTERS  AM) 

PATRIOTIC  MARYLAND ERS. 


Within  the  limits  of  recorded  time, 
the  influence  of  the  wife,  the  mother  and  the 
sister  has  "been  for  peace,  "but  once  the  conflict 
has  "begun,  there  is  no  more  true-hearted 
patriot  than  a  woman. 

The  fires  of  our  patriotism  are 
fed  and  kept  alive  "by  the  enthusiastic  interest 
of  our  womankind.   Maryland's  daughters  are 
in  the  vanguard  in  this  respect.    They 
contribute  not  only  in  the  councils  for  peace 
"before  the  conflict,  "but  aid  very  materially 
in  fostering  a  love  of  our  country,  our  Flag 
and  our  nationality,  when  the  horrors  of  war 
and  desolation  are  followed  "by  the  Dove  of 
Peace. 

All  honor  i^m  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution!  J  All  honor  to^wemankindl 
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ORIGINAL    STAR-SPANGLED    BANNER 

AT   FORT  MCHENRY,   SEPTEMBER  13  AND  14,   1814 
SHOWN     THROUGH     THE    COURTESY     OF    THE     SMITHSONIAN     INSTITUTION 


THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 


The  Star-Spangled  Banner 

By  Francis  Scott  Key 
September  14,  1814 


Oh!  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the  perilous  fight, 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming; 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 
Oh!  say  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  the  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes. 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream; 
Tis  the  star-spangled  banner!  oh,  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore, 

That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave 

Oh!  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freeman  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  war's  desolation; 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven-rescued  land 

Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust." 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
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Key's   Inspiration   the  Defenders 
of  the  Flag 

Contributed  to  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Mrs.  Edward  Shippen 

Preserver  of  the  original  manuscript  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner 


THE  following  account  of  Key's  inspiration,  as  told 
by  himself,  is  taken  from  the  response  to  a  toast 
to  him  as  the  author  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner.,, 
One  who  was  an  eye-witness  tells  the  following  regarding 
Key's  own  words: 

"The  company  had  been  pleased  to  declare  their 
approbation  of  his  song,  praise  to  a  poet  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  acceptable;  but  it  was  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing to  him,  to  know,  that,  in  obeying  the  impulse  of  his 
own  feelings,  he  had  awakened  theirs.  The  song  he 
knew  came  from  the  heart,  and  if  it  had  made  its  way 
to  the  hearts  of  men,  whose  devotion  to  their  country 
and  to  the  great  cause  of  freedom,  he  so  well  knew,  he 
could  not  pretend  to  be  insensible  to  such  a  compliment. 
They  had  recalled  to  his  recollection  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  been  impelled  to  this  effort,  He  had 
seen  the  Flag  of  his  Country  waving  over  a  city,  the 
strength  and  pride  of  his  native  State,  a  city  devoted  to 
plunder  and  desolation  by  its  assailants.  He  witnessed 
the  preparations  for  its  assault,  and  saw  the  array  of 
its  enemies  as  they  advanced  to  the  attack.  He  heard 
the  sound  of  battle;  the  noise  of  the  conflict  fell  upon 
his  listening  ear,  and  told  him  that  'the  brave  and  the 
free*  had  met  the  invaders. 
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"Then  did  he  remember  that  Maryland  had  called 
her  sons  to  the  defence  of  that  Flag  and  that  they  were 
the  sons  of  sires  who  had  left  their  crimson  footprints 
on  the  snows  of  the  North,  and  poured  out  the  blood  of 
patriots,  like  water  in  the  Sands  of  the  South.  Then 
did  he  remember  that  there  was  gathered  around  that 
banner,  among  its  defenders,  men  who  had  heard  and 
answered  the  call  of  their  country,  from  those  mountain 
sides,  from  this  beautiful  valley,  and  from  this  fair  city 
of  his  native  country ;  and  though  he  walked  upon  a  deck 
surrounded  by  a  hostile  fleet,  detained  as  a  prisoner,  yet 
was  his  step  firm,  and  his  heart  strong,  as  these  recollec- 
tions came  upon  him.  Through  the  clouds  of  war,  the 
stars  of  that  banner  still  shone,  in  his  view,  and  he  saw 
the  discomfited  host  of  its  assailants  driven  back  in 
ignominy  to  their  ships.  Then,  in  that  hour  of  deliver- 
ance, and  joyful  triumph,  the  heart  spoke,  and,  Does 
not  such  a  country,  and  such  defenders  of  their  country, 
deserve  a  song?  was  its  question. 

"With  it  came  an  inspiration  not  to  be  resisted ;  and 
if  it  had  been  a  hanging  matter  to  make  a  song,  he  must 
have  made  it.  Let  the  praise,  then,  if  any  be  due,  be 
given  not  to  him,  who  only  did  what  he  could  not  help 
doing;  not  to  the  writer,  but  the  inspirers  of  the  song. 
The  company  had  thought  it  worthy  the  honor  of  a 
toast.  Perhaps  they  were  not  unreasonable  in  placing 
so  high  an  estimate  upon  a  song.  It  had  been  said  by 
one  thought  wise  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that 
*if  he  could  be  allowed  to  make  a  nation's  songs,  he 
cared  not  who  made  its  laws.' 

"He  would  undertake  to  say,  that  if  a  nation's  songs 
were  of  any  importance  to  it  there  was  but  one  way  of 
providing  a  supply  of  them.  He  had  adverted  to  the 
occasion  of  which  he  had  spoken,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  way.  If  National  poets,  who  shall  keep 
alive  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the 
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people,  are  desirable  to  a  country,  the  country  must  de- 
serve them ;  must  put  forth  her  patriots  and  heroes,  whose 
deeds  alone  can  furnish  the  necessary  inspiration;  when 
a  country  is  thus  worthy  of  the  lyre,  she  will  command 
its  highest  efforts. 

"But  if  we  are  forgetful  of  her  past  and  present 
glory,  she  shall  cease  to  be  'the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave'  and  become  the  purchased  possession 
of  a  company  of  stock-jobbers  and  speculators;  if  her 
people  are  to  become  the  vassals  of  a  great  moneyed 
corporation,  and  to  bow  down  to  her  pensioned  and 
privileged  nobility;  if  the  patriots  who  shall  dare  to 
arraign  her  corruptions,  and  denounce  her  usurpation, 
are  to  be  sacrificed  upon  her  gilded  altar ;  such  a  Country 
may  furnish  venal  orators  and  poets,  but  the  Soul  of 
National  poetry  will  be  gone.  That  muse  will  'never 
bend  the  knee  to  Mammon's  fame/  No — the  patriots  of 
such  a  land  must  hide  their  shame  in  her  deepest  forests, 
and  her  bards  must  hang  their  harps  upon  the  willows. 

"He  again  thanked  the  company,  for  the  honor  the:, 
had  done  him ;  but  he  could  only  take  his  share  of  it.  He 
was  but  the  instrument  in  executing  what  they  had  been 
pleased  to  praise;  it  was  dictated  and  inspired  by  the 
gallantry  and  patriotism  of  the  sons  of  Maryland. 

"The  honor  was  due,  not  to  him  who  made  the  song, 
but  to  the  heroism  of  those  who  made  him  make  it. 

"He  would  therefore  propose  as  a  toast,  the  real 
authors  of  the  song. 

"  'The  Defenders  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner : 
What  they  would  not  strike  to  a  foe,  they  will  never 
sell  to  traitors/  " 


Off  with  your  hat  as  the  Flag  goes  by! 

Uncover  the  youngster's  head! 
Teach  him  to  hold  it  holy  and  high, 

For  the  sake  of  its  sacred  dead. 

— H.  C.  Bunner. 
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Captain  (Judge)  Joseph  Hopper 
Nicholson 

Commander  in   the   Star  Fort 
September  13-14,  1814 


"N/TEXT  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  no  name  is  so  closely  as- 
•*•  ^  sociated  with  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  as  that 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Judge  Joseph  Hopper  Nicholson, 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland.  Judge  Nicholson, 
although  exempted  from  military  service  because  of  his 
judicial  duties,  raised  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense 
a  volunteer  company  of  artillerists,  composed  of  the 
representative  gentlemen  of  Baltimore,  and  tendered  its 
services  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore. 

Colonel  Armistead,  in  his  official  account  of  the 
Bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  states  that  the  regular 
artillery  under  Captain  Evans,  and  the  volunteers  under 
Captain  Nicholson,  manned  the  bastions  in  the  Star  Fort 
— a  particularly  interesting  coincidence,  since  it  was  in 
the  Star  Fort  that  the  flagpole  stood  from  which  floated 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  inspired  the  writing  of  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner" — and  it  was  to  Captain  (Judge) 
Joseph  Hopper  Nicholson  whom  Francis  Scott  Key  gave 
the  original  manuscript,  and  to  whose  house  Key  re- 
paired upon  his  arrival  in  Baltimore  on  the  morning  of 
September  15th. 

According  to  information  furnished  by  Captain  John 
S.  Skinner,  on  whose  ship  Key  wrote  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  the  author  prepared  the  manuscript  for  the 
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publication  at  the  home  of  his  brother-in-law,  Captain 
(Judge)  Nicholson,  on  Market  Street,  near  Eutaw  Street, 
and  from  his  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  Shippen,  we 
have  the  information  that  Judge  Nicholson,  himself  some- 
thing of  a  poet  and  a  musician  of  no  mean  order,  quickly 
adapted  the  inspiring  words  brought  him  by  Francis 
Scott  Key  to  the  tune  "Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  a  tune 
which  Mrs.  Charles  Howard,  the  daughter  of  Francis 
Scott  Key,  told  her  was  in  common  use  in  that  day. 

Captain  Nicholson  wrote  above  the  verses  the  head- 
ing which  appears  on  the  copies  of  the  first  handbill  forms 
explaining  how  Key  happened  to  be  with  the  British  fleet, 
and  his  wife,  Rebecca  Lloyd,  of  Wye  House,  Talbot 
County,  sister  of  Mrs.  Francis  Scott  Key,  carried  the 
manuscript  to  the  printers,  had  the  song  struck  off 
in  handbill  form,  and  by  the  night  of  September  15th 
it  was  being  sung  all  over  the  city,  with  the  intense 
patriotic  fervor  which  the  successful  defence  of  Baltimore 
naturally  stimulated.  Key's  inspired  words  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  people.  The  original 
manuscript,  written  on  back  of  an  old  letter  folded  on 
Wye  paper,  kept  in  Captain  (Judge)  Joseph  Hopper  Nich- 
olson's old  desk  by  his  wife,  and  by  her  son,  to  whom  she 
left  her  private  papers — James  Macon  Nicholson — and 
thus  by  his  grand-daughter,  Rebecca  Lloyd  Nicholson 
(Mrs.  Edward  Shippen),  where  it  had  been  sacredly 
preserved  by  her  grandfather  and  grandmother  and  her 
father — was  recognized  by  Mrs.  Shippen  as  an  historic 
relic  of  national  interest,  and  it  is  due  to  her  appreciation 
that  it  has  been  preserved,  and  has  now  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Walters,  who,  in  the  Walters' 
Art  Gallery,  has  a  depository  which  will  guard  the  actual 
paper  which  felt  the  actual  heart  throbs  of  our  immortal 
bard,  and  are  inscribed  in  letters  far  more  precious  than 
gold  with  the  words  written  by  Key's  own  hand. 
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FAC-SIMILE    OF    ORIGINAL    MANUSCRIPT    OF    THE 
STAR-SPANGLED    BANNER 


REPRODUCED    FROM    SIDE-LIGHTS    ON     MARYLAND    HISTORY 
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The  Seizure  and  Imprisonment 
of  Dr.  Beanes 

The  Incident  Which  Led  to  the  Writing  of  The  "Star-Spangled  Banner' 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 

By  William  L.  Marbury,  Esq. 

President  of  The  Southern  Maryland  Society 


IF  Dr.  William  Beanes,  of  Upper  Marlboro,  in  Prince 
George's  County,  had  not  been  a  rather  caholeric 
old  gentleman,  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  who  by 
reason  of  his  character  and  high  attainments  com- 
manded in  a  remarkable  degree  the  admiration  and  affec- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  great  war  song  of  the 
Republic,  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  would  never  have 
•been  written. 

In  a  sense  it  might  well  be  said  that  Prince  George's 
County  was  the  birthplace  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." The  story  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
whose  truthfulness  and  accuracy  no  man  would  question, 
namely,  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

The  occurrences  which  led  up  to  the  writing  of  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  Dr.  Beanes'  connection 
therewith,  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  written  by  Judge 
Taney  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  of  Baltimore, 
dated  Washington,  D.  C,  March  12,  1856,  and  preserved 
in  the  Memoir  of  Roger  Brooke  Taney  by  Samuel  Tyler, 
of  the  Maryland  Bar,  at  p.  109. 

In  this  letter  Judge  Taney  says:  "Dr.  Beanes,  as 
perhaps  you  know,  was  the  leading  physician  in  Upper 
Marlboro  and  an  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman; 
he  was  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him;  was  the 
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family  physician  of  Mr.  West  (Mr.  Richard  West,  of 
'The  WoodyarcT),  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Key. 
He  occupied  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Upper  Marlboro, 
and  lived  very  handsomely,  and  his  house  was  selected 
for  the  quarters  of  Admiral  Cockburn  and  some  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army  when  the  British  troop 
encamped  at  Marlboro  on  their  march  to  Washington. 
*  *  *  But  on  the  return  of  the  army  to  the  ships, 
after  the  main  body  had  passed  through  the  town,  strag- 
glers who  had  left  the  regular  troops  to  plunder  or  for 
some  other  motive  made  their  appearance  from  time  to 
time  singly  or  in  small  groups;  and  Dr.  Beanes  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  citizens  to  pursue  and 
make  prisoners  of  them.  Information  was  by  this  pro- 
cedure conveyed  to  the  English  camp  and  the  detach- 
ment of  which  I  have  spoken  was  sent  back  to  release 
the  prisoners  and  seize  Dr.  Beanes." 

Dr.  Beanes  was  accordingly  seized  by  this  detach- 
ment of  British  troops  and  carried  off  to  the  British 
fleet,  which  was  then  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River,  about  to  sail  up  to  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of 
the  attack  on  that  city,  which  was  then  in  contemplation 
by  the  British  commanders. 

Judge  Taney  goes  on  then  to  say  that  as  soon  as 
Dr.  Beanes'  friends  learned  of  this  situation  they  has- 
tened to  the  headquarters  of  the  British  army  to  solicit 
his  release,  but  it  was  peremptorily  refused.  "And, 
finally,  their  own  efforts  unavailing,  and  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  his  friends  in  and  about  Marlboro  thought  it 
advisable  that  Mr.  West  should  hasten  to  Georgetown 
and  request  Mr.  Key  (Francis  Scott  Key)  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  to  his  going  on  board  the 
admiral's  ship,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  endeavoring  to 
procure  the  release  of  Dr.  Beanes  before  the  fleet  sailed." 

Mr.  Key  was  courteously  received  aboard  the  British 
ship  by  Admiral  Cockburn,  but  at  first  the  release  of  Dr. 
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Beanes  was  absolutely  refused.  It  happened,  however, 
after  a  good  deal  of  conversation  and  strong  representa- 
tions of  Mr.  Key,  as  to  the  character  and  standing  of  Dr. 
Beanes,  and  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  people  of 
his  community  took  in  his  fate,  General  Ross,  having 
learned  of  the  kindness  with  which  the  wounded  British 
officers  had  been  treated  by  those  into  whose  hands  they 
had  fallen  at  Bladensburg,  agreed  to  grant  Mr.  Key's 
request,  but  Mr.  Key  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  would  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  fleet  until  after  the  attack  on  Baltimore  was  over. 
The  result  was  that  these  gentlemen  were  compelled  to 
accompany  the  British  admiral  on  his  voyage .  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  Baltimore  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
witness  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  from  the 
deck  of  the  cartel  ship  of  Mr.  John  S.  Skinner,  to  which 
they  had  been  transferred  on  the  night  of  the  bombard- 
ment by  the  order  of  the  British  admiral. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  that  great  occasion  the 
deathless  lines  of  the  national  anthem  were  written. 

Dr.  Beanes  had  a  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Colonel  Luke  Marbury,  who  commanded  the  "Lower  Bat- 
talion of  Prince  George's  County  Militia"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  often  heard  his  great  aunt,  the  late  Mrs.  Dr. 
Hanson  Penn,  of  Bladensburg,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Jane  Contee  Marbury,  and  who  was  a  niece  of  Dr. 
Beanes,  say  that  Dr.  Beanes  and  Colonel  Marbury  were 
devoted  friends.  That  they  were  both  engaged  with  the 
Maryland  troops  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island  and  were 
among  the  few  Maryland  men  who  escaped  after  that 
disastrous  day.  The  old  lady  used  to  always  say  that 
"Uncle  Beanes,"  as  she  called  him,  and  her  grandfather, 
Colonel  Marbury,  escaped  after  the  battle  by  "swimming 
across  Long  Island,"  meaning,  of  course,  the  Sound. 
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Why  We  Preserve  Fort  McHenry 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Hon.  J.  Chas.  Linthicum 

Member  of  the  United  States  Congress,  from  Maryland 


THE  history  of  every  great  war  has  brought  forth 
some  particular  battle  as  the  turning  point  in  the 
fortunes  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties. 
Historians  of  our  War  of  1812  unanimously  agree  that 
the  turning  point  in  that  struggle  was  marked  by  the 
very  engagement  that  so  splendidly  inspired  our  national 
anthem. 

The  battles  at  North  Point  and  Fort  McHenry  were 
small  engagements,  judged  solely  by  the  forces  employed 
and  casualties  suffered  by  the  contending  parties.  But 
these  two  battles — and  particularly  that  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry— were  fraught  with  consequences  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  American  history. 

True,  the  numbers  engaged  did  not  compare  with 
those  at  Marengo  or  Austerlitz,  nor  were  they  distin- 
guished by  the  desperation  that  marked  the  sanguinary 
record  of  Gettysburg,  or  the  brilliancy  of  manoeuvre  at 
Jena.  But  in  determinative  results,  the  battle  at  North 
Point  and  the  attack  on  Fort  McHenry  rank  with  Water- 
loo, for  if  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the 
fortunes  of  Europe,  no  less  so  did  the  former  determine 
those  of  North  America. 

To  appreciate  the  relative  significance  of  the  battle 
at  Fort  McHenry  we  should  understand  that  the  War 
of  1812  was  virtually  our  Second  War  of  Independence. 
In  our  first  struggle  we  secured  our  political  freedom; 
the  second  established  our  commercial  freedom.     At  a 
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psychological  moment  in  the  progress  of  that  war,  at  a 
time  when  our  Government,  crippled  by  fierce  and  un- 
reasoning partisanship,  was  on  the  verge  of  exhaustion, 
the  British  inaugurated  a  plan  shrewdly  calculated  to 
encompass  our  national  ruin. 

The  energies  of  war  were  to  be  directed  against 
our  seat  of  Government  and  the  brunt  of  the  conflict 
thrown  on  those  Southern  States  supporting  the  political 
party  in  power.  Meanwhile,  the  Northern  States,  which 
were  at  that  time  in  moral,  if  not  legal,  rebellion  against 
our  Government,  and  in  which  the  cry  for  separation 
from  the  Union  was  growing  constantly  stronger,  were 
to  be  given  an  example  of  the  punishment  in  store  for 
them  unless  they  quickly  set  up  a  confederation  of  their 
own  and  reached  terms  with  Great  Britain.  To  accom- 
plish this,  a  joint  land  and  sea  force  was  to  harass  the 
Atlantic  Coast  adjacent  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  making  incursions  to  inflict  what 
damage,  and  secure  what  pillage  they  could,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  create  popular  terror.  From  the  North  a 
formidable  British  army  was  to  push  down  Lake  Champ- 
lain  and,  proceeding  southward  to  the  interior,  effect  a 
junction  with  the  British  force  from  the  coast. 

The  first  step  of  success  in  this  admirably  con- 
ceived plan  was  a  staggering  blow  to  our  Government, 
more  disastrous  in  moral  influence  than  in  the  actual 
damage  inflicted.  The  British  naval  and  military  force 
entered  the  Chesapeake;  almost  simultaneously  the  de- 
scent was  made  on  Lake  Champlain.  The  seat  of  our 
Government  was  attacked,  its  defenders  routed,  and 
public  and  private  buildings  wantonly  burned  or  de- 
stroyed. Alexandria  was  laid  under  tribute.  Madison 
and  his  Cabinet  were  forced  to  flee  into  the  Virginia 
woods  for  security. 

Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and  all 
other  important  towns  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  were  filled 
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with  apprehensions  of  a  similar  fate,  against  which  were 
the  alternatives  of  secession  or  contributing  liberally  to 
England's  war  chest.  As  the  victorious  British  force 
pushed  toward  Baltimore  they  were  jubilant  with  suc- 
cess, our  countrymen  to  an  opposite  degree,  dejected.  So 
hopeless  was  our  position  regarded  that  many  thought 
successful  resistance  impossible,  and  it  was  despairingly 
believed  that  Baltimore  would  fall  before  the  invader 
with  little  more  struggle  than  did  our  Capital.  The 
whole  Union  waited  with  bated  breath  the  issue  of  the 
impending  assault,  fearful  of  what  new  calamity  was  to 
add  to  our  country's  travail. 

At  North  Point  the  British  regulars,  fresh  from 
their  campaigns  against  the  great  Napoleon,  were  de- 
feated by  a  handful  of  American  soldiery  supported  by 
some  State  troops  and  hastily  organized  companies  of 
volunteers.  At  Fort  McHenry  the  British  fleet,  after  a 
vicious  attack,  was  repulsed  and  withdrew.  But  the 
enemy's  cup  was  destined  to  be  filled  to  overflowing. 
Not  only  were  the  results  of  both  battles  disastrous  to 
British  arms,  but  that  at  Fort  McHenry  inspired  the 
song  that  aroused  as  by  magic  every  smoldering  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  in  our  country. 

Our  country  needed  a  song  to  express  the  patriotic 
sentiment  in  every  breast  and  there  was  required  only 
the  event  to  produce  it.  That  event  was  furnished  in 
the  attack  on  Baltimore.  Human  nature  could  not  with- 
stand the  irresistible  appeal  of  Key's  words  and  the 
national  spirit  was  lifted  from  the  veil  of  gloom  and 
despair  in  which  it  had  been  languishing,  to  the  sunlit 
heights  of  confidence  and  victory.  Key's  song  did  more 
for  national  unity  than  could  have  been  accomplished 
by  a  million  bayonets. 

That  the  spot  which  played  such  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  our  country  should  be  regarded  with 
almost  religious  sacredness  evokes  no  wonder.     That  it 
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is  more  dear  to  the  people  of  Maryland  than  to  those  of 
any  other  State,  is  not  unnatural,  for  it  was  Marylanders 
who  defended  the  fort,  who  fought  the  battle,  who  shed 
their  blood  for  the  success  of  American  arms,  and,  above 
all,  it  was  Francis  Scott  Key,  a  Marylander,  who  wrote 
the  inspiring  anthem  which  the  nation  adopted  as  its  own. 

For  a  nation  to  lovingly  preserve  that  which  it  es- 
teems dear  and  sacred,  is  but  human.  As  long  as  we  are 
a  nation,  as  long  as  Maryland  is  a  commonwealth  of  our 
nation,  Fort  McHenry  will  hold  a  place  strong  in  the 
affections  of  the  American  people,  for  it  is  a  heritage 
of  the  past  whose  history  becomes  brighter  and  clearer 
with  passage  of  time. 

Never  is  the  music  of  our  national  anthem  heard 
but  the  imagination  reverts  to  the  little  fort  on  the 
Patapsco,  above  whose  ramparts  swung  the  flag  that 
inspired  the  fervent  hope  of  Key: 

'Tis  the  Star-Spangled  Banner — O  long  may  it  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


To  the  Flag 

Contributed  to  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Miss  Louise  Malloy 


O  Flag  of  endeavor!     0  Flag  of  achievement! 

Wave  high  as  our  hopes,  through  the  sunshine  and  storm; 
Be  spur  in  the  light  and  be  guide  in  the  darkness, 

Our  hearts  to  uplift  and  our  pulses  keep  warm. 
The  spirit  that  won  our  great  Nation  its  freedom — 

The  buoyancy  rising  from  each  crushing  ill — 
The  resolute  will,  fate  to  dare  and  to  master — 

Oh,  wave  for  them,  point  to  them,  stand  for  them  still! 
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Official  Report  of  the  Bombard- 
ment of  Fort  McHenry 

September    12-13,    1814 
By  Col.  George  Armistead 


Fort  McHenry,  Sept.  24th,  1814. 

A  SEVERE  indisposition,  the  effect  of  great  fatigue 
and  exposure,  has  prevented  me  heretofore  from 
presenting  you  an  account  of  the  attack  on  this  post. 
On  the  night  of  Saturday  the  10th  inst,  the  British  fleet, 
consisting  of  Ships  of  the  line  heavy  frigates,  and  bomb 
vessels  amounting  in  the  whole  to  30  sail,  appeared  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  with  every  indication  of  an 
attempt  on  the  City  of  Baltimore.  My  own  forces  con- 
sisted of  one  Company  of  U.  S.  Artillery,  under  Capt. 
Evans,  and  two  companies  of  Sea  fencibles,  under  Capts. 
Banbury  and  Addison.  Of  these  three  companies  35  men 
were  unfortunately  on  the  sick  list  and  unfit  for  duty. 
I  had  been  furnished  with  two  companies  of  Volunteer 
Artillery  from  the  City  of  Baltimore,  under  Capt.  Berry, 
and  Lt.  Commandant  Pennington.  To  these  I  must  add 
another  very  fine  Company  of  Volunteer  Artillerists, 
under  Judge  Nicholson,  who  had  profferred  their  services 
to  aid  in  the  defence  of  this  post  whenever  an  attack 
might  be  apprehended ;  and  also  a  detachment  from  Com- 
modore Barney's  flotilla  under  Lieut.  Redman.  Brig.  Gen. 
Winder  had  also  furnished  men  with  about  Six  hundred 
infantry,  and  Major  Lane  consisting  of  detachments  from 
the  12th,  14th,  36th,  and  38th,  Regts.  of  U.  S.  troops,  the 
total  amounting  to  1000,  effective  men.  On  Monday 
morning    (12th)    very  early  it  was  perceived  that  the 
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enemy   was   landing   troops   on   the   East   side   of   the 
Patapsco,  distant  about  10  miles. 

During  that  day  and  the  ensuing  night,  he  had 
brought  sixteen  ships  (including  five  bomb  Ships)  within 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  of  this  Fort.  I  had  arranged 
my  force  as  follows.  The  regular  Artillery  under  Capt. 
Evans,  and  the  volunteers  under  Capt.  Nicholson,  manned 
the  bastions  in  the  Star  Fort,  Capt.  Barnbury's,  Addi- 
son's, Redman's,  Berry's  and  Lieut.  Commandant  Pen- 
nington's Command,  was  stationed  on  the  lower  works, 
and  the  infantry  under  Lieut.  Col.  Stewart  and  Major 
Lane  were  on  the  outer  ditch  to  meet,  the  enemy  at  his 
landing  should  he  attempt  one.  On  Tuesday  (13th) 
morning  about  Sunrise,  the  enemy  commenced  the  attack 
from  his  five  bomb  vessels,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  when  finding  that  his  shells  reached  us,  he 
anchored,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  and  well  directed 
bombardment.  We  immediately  opened  our  batteries  and 
kept  a  brisk  fire  from  our  guns  and  mortars,  but  unfor- 
tunately our  shot  and  shells  all  fell  considerably  short 
of  him.  This  was  to  me  a  most  distressing  circumstance ; 
as  it  left  us  exposed  to  a  constant  and  tremendous  shower 
of  shells,  without  the  most  remote  possibility  of  our 
doing  him  the  slightest  injury.  It  affords  me  the  highest 
gratification  to  state  that  although  we  were  left  exposed 
and  thus  inactive,  not  a  man  shrunk  from  the  conflict. 
About  2  p.  m.  one  of  the  24  pounders  on  the  South  West 
bastion,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Capt.  Nichol- 
son, was  dismounted  by  a  shell,  the  explosion  of  which 
killed  his  2nd  Lieut,  and  wounded  several  of  his  men; 
the  bustle  necessarily  produced  in  removing  the  wounded 
and  remounting  the  gun  probably  induced  the  enemy  to 
suspect  that  we  were  in  a  state  of  confusion,  as  he 
brought  three  of  the  bomb  ships  to  what  I  believed  to 
be  a  good  striking  distance.  I  immediately  ordered  a 
fire  to  be  opened  which  was  obeyed  with  alacrity  through 
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the  whole  garrison  and  in  half  an  hour  the  intruders 
again  sheltered  themselves  by  withdrawing  beyond  our 
reach.  We  gave  three  cheers,  and  again  ceased  firing. 
The  enemy  continued  throwing  shells  with  one  or  two 
slight  intermissions,  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  (14th),  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
availed  himself  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  had 
thrown  a  considerable  force  above  to  our  right;  they 
had  approached  very  near  Fort  Covington,  when  they 
began  to  throw  rockets ;  intended  I  presume  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  shores  as  I  have  since 
understood,  they  had  detached  1250  picket  men,  with 
scaling  ladders  for  the  purpose  of  storming  this  Fort. 
We  once  more  had  an  opportunity  of  opening  our  bat- 
teries and  kept  up  a  continued  blaze  for  nearly  two  hours, 
which  had  the  effect  again  to  drive  them  off. 

In  justice  to  Lieut.  Newcombe  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Covington,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  sailors,  and  Lieut.  Webster,  of  the  flotilla,  who 
commanded  the  Six  Gun  Battery,  near  the  Fort,  I  ought 
to  state,  that  during  this  time  they  kept  up  an  animated, 
and  I  believe  a  very  destructive  fire,  to  which  I  am  per- 
suaded we  are  much  indebted  in  repulsing  the  enemy. 
One  of  his  sunken  barges  has  since  been  found  with  two 
dead  men  in  it,  others  have  been  seen  floating  in  the 
river.  The  only  means  we  had  of  directing  our  guns, 
was  by  the  blaze  of  their  rockets,  and  the  flashes  of  their 
guns.  Had  they  ventured  to  the  same  situation  in  the 
daytime,  not  a  man  would  have  escaped.  The  Bombard- 
ment continued  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  until  7  o'clock, 
on  Wednesday  morning,  when  it  ceased ;  and  about  nine, 
their  ships  got  under  weigh  and  stood  down  the  river. 
During  the  Bombardment,  which  lasted  25  hours  (with 
two  slight  intermissions)  from  the  best  calculations  I  can 
make,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  shells  were 
thrown  by  the  enemy.    A  few  of  these  shells  fell  short. 
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A  large  proportion  burst  over  us,  throwing  their  frag- 
ments among  us,  and  threatening  destruction.  Many 
passed  over,  and  about  four  hundred,  fell  within  the 
works.  Two  of  the  public  buildings  are  materially  in- 
jured, the  others  but  slightly.  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  (wonderful  as  it  may  appear)  that  our  loss  amounted 
only  to  four  men  killed,  and  24  wounded.  The  latter  will 
all  recover.  Among  the  killed,  I  have  to  lament  the  loss 
of  Lieutenant  Claggett  and  Sargeant  Clemm,  both  of 
Capt.  Nicholson's  Volunteers;  two  men  whose  fate  is  to 
be  deplored,  not  only  for  their  personal  bravery,  but  for 
their  high  standing,  amiable  demeanor,  and  spotless  in- 
tegrity in  private  life. 

Lieut.  Russel  of  the  Company  under  Lieut.  Penning- 
ton, received  early  in  the  attack,  a  severe  contusion  in 
the  heel ;  notwithstanding  which  he  remained  at  his  post 
during  the  whole  Bombardment.  Were  I  to  name  any 
individuals  who  signalized  themselves,  it  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  others,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  officer  and 
soldier  under  my  command  did  their  whole  duty,  to  my 
entire  satisfaction. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

George  Armistead,  Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  A, 

To  the  Hon. Monroe, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Lieutenant  Col.  George  Armistead,  is  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a  Colonel  by  brevet, 
for  his  gallant  defense  of  Fort  McHenry. 


THE  FLAG  SALUTE 

We  give  our  heads,  our  hearts,  our  hands, 

To  God  and  our  country; 
One  country,  one  language  and  one  flag! 
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The  Spirit  of  1812 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Folger  McKinsey 

(The  "Bentztown  Bard") 


Sweet  rang  the  morning  with  music  of  Fall, 

Up  sprang  our  heroes  to  answer  the  call; 

The  boys  under  Strieker — they'd  faced  death  before — 

That  gallant  brigade  of  our  loved  Baltimore; 

The  men  under  Spangler,  from  York — ah,  the  cheers — 

And  from  Hanover  early  those  brave  volunteers; 

Quantrill  from  Hagerstown  bringing  his  men, 

And  old  Marietta  in  good  neighbor  Penn 

Sending  her  quota  of  stout  hearts  and  true — 

Look  out,  gallant  Ross,  how  the  Fates  cry  to  you! 

There  are  ships  of  the  line  off  the  mouth  of  the  river — 

But  not  an  eye  winks  and  there's  no  lip  aquiver: 

Frigates  and  bomb-ketches,  barges  and  rocket  ships, 

But  not  a  white  face  seen  and  never  a  flag  dips, 

Except  to  the  blue  sky  above  them  in  glory; 

And  there  sounds  the  call,  and  their  deeds  make  the  story 

Of  high  hearts  and  strong  hearts  and  great  souls  and  fine, 

In  spite  of  mad  Ross  with  his  ships  of  the  line, 

And  his  brag  and  his  bluster,  his  boast  and  his  pride — 

Let  them  swing  as  they  will  in  the  broad  river's  tide. 

And  there's  haughty   Cockburn,  in  gold  lace  he  swells, 
And  what  are  our  ranks  by  these  invincibles 
That  stood  fast  in  glory  at  Wellington's  word 
Above  the  huge  crash  of  the  French  forces  heard; 
And  so  they  have  landed,  and  North  Point  is  bare, 
As  they  form  for  the  action — there's  frost  in  the  air, 
And  the  weather  is  nipping  and  spattered  with  rain, 
But  here's  General  Rodgers,  and  Strieker,  and  Smith — 
As  the  companies  move  to  the  bugle's  refrain — 
And  the  old  Twenty-seventh,  the  Sixth,  and  the  Fifth, 
And  Sterett,  McDonald,  Fowler,  Amey,  and  Long — 
Ho!  Ho!  how  the  cockades  are  dancing  in  song! 
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Biay's  troopers  yonder,  and  the  grim  Fifty-first, 

The  Thirty-ninth,  too,  and  they've  not  been  rehearsed, 

Raw  soldiers,  red-hearted,  and  true  as  bright  steel; 

They've  called  Ross's  fire,  and  the  redcoats  a-wheel 

Come  dashing,  come  prancing;  they're  old  in  their  skill, 

But  our  infantry  fire  not  for  fun  but  to  kill; 

There's  a  pause  on  the  old  road  from  North  Point  to  Town, 

They  are  crouched,  they  are  dodging,  they  advance,  but  stoop  down; 

They're  afraid  of  the  fire;  it's  so  sure,  it's  so  true — 

Ah,  they  laughed,  but  they'll  weep  ere  our  brave  hearts  are  through! 

And  now  rings  the  fortress  that  bears  our  brave  flag; 

They  have  turned  to  McHenry,  they  will  level  its  dust 

And  turn  that  brave  banner  into  a  mere  rag — 

So  they  say — but  remember,  in  God  is  our  trust! 

And  so,  with  Brave  Arm'stead,  the  cockey  hearts  stand - 

To  meet  them  on  ships  as  we  met  them  on  land, 

And  Covington  sings  them  the  same  daring  tune, 

And  old  Lazaretto  sounds  her  rigadoon; 

And  they  falter,  they're  vanquished,  they've  turned  tail   to   run 

Before  the  blest  dawn  brings  another  bright  sun! 

Ah,  the  shadows  and  phantoms,  how  moving  they  seem, 
Adown  the  old  road  in  these  mornings  of  dream, 
When  again  in  the  vision  they  embark  for  the  shore, 
And  the  drum  beats  to  arms  in  our  loved  Baltimore; 
And  our  gallants  go  forth  with  a  song  in  the  heart, 
And  a  cheer  on  the  lips — all  their  spirits  a  part 
Of  the  spirit  of  country,  its  music  and  rhyme, 
Mid  the  trial  and  the  strife  of  that  difficult  time; 
Mounting  through  valor  and  bravery  and  loss 
Every  rock  on  the  roadway  and  bearing  each  cross! 

Brave  Defenders,  heart's  love  to  you  there  in  the  mist, 

Where  the  sun  of  September  your  faces  hath  kissed, 

And  the  dews  of  the  years  have  been  falling  so  sweet 

On  the  roses  love  plants  on  your  graves  at  our  feet! 

Macaronis,  God's  joy  to  you  there  on  that  morn 

When  the  bugles  rang  charge,  and  through  clover  and  corn 

You  met  the  brave  braggarts  and  trounced  them,  and  turned 

Where  the  guns  of  the  fortress  the  enemy  spurned, 

And  saw,  as  the  poet,  through  mists  of  the  day 

That  the  flag  was  still  flying  its  star-spangled  ray! 
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Francis  Scott  Key — the  Man 

Contributed  to  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Judge  T.  J.  C.  Williams 

Of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Baltimore 

Author  of  "The  History  of  Frederick  County" 


FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
the  sons  of  Frederick  County,  was  distinguished 
as  a  lawyer,  a  poet  and  a  patriot.  His  father  was  John 
Ross  Key,  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Monocacy.  The  home  of  Mr.  Key  was  a  splendid  estate 
on  Pipe  Creek.  There  Francis  Scott  Key  was  born 
August  1,  1779.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
Philip  Barton  Key,  in  Annapolis.  While  in  Annapolis 
Mr.  Key  became  acquainted  with  Roger  Brooke  Taney, 
and  that  acquaintance  and  the  friendship  which  came 
from  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Taney  went  to  Fred- 
erick to  practice  law.  Mr.  Key  began  the  practice  in 
Frederick  in  1801,  shortly  after  Mr.  Taney  came  up  from 
Calvert.  He  invited  him  to  his  home  on  Pipe  Creek  and 
there  Mr.  Taney  courted  and  married  Mr.  Key's  sister. 
A  few  years  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Key 
removed  to  Georgetown,  where  he  made  his  home.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  the 
city  of  Washington  was  threatened  by  the  British  in 
1814,  Mr.  Key  volunteered  in  the  Light  Artillery,  com- 
posed of  citizens  of  the  District  and  commanded  by 
Major  Peter,  who  had  offered  their  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.   It  was  during  this  war  that  the  act  for  which 
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Mr.  Key  is  best  known  was  performed,  namely,  the  writ- 
ing of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner."  That  national  anthem 
made  Mr.  Key  immortal  and  overshadowed  his  fame  as 
a  lawyer  and  as  author  of  other  poems  of  perhaps  more 
literary  merit. 

During  the  nullification  troubles  in  South  Carolina 
Mr.  Key  was  sent  to  that  State  in  an  unofficial  capacity 
and  contributed  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  troubles. 
He  conducted  the  prosecution  of  the  man  who  attempted 
to  assassinate  President  Jackson  in  1835.  The  man  was 
adjudged  insane  and  sent  to  an  asylum.  Governor  Foote, 
of  Mississippi,  described  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Key  as 
he  conducted  an  important  case  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  says  in  his  reminiscences :  "I  was  very  much  enter- 
tained with  the  whole  argument,  but  I  was  particularly 
with  the  speech  of  Mr.  Key  and  that  of  Mr.  Berrien. 
Mr.  Key  was  tall,  erect  and  of  admirable  physical  pro- 
portions. There  dwelt  upon  his  handsome  and  winning 
features  a  soft  and  touching  pensiveness  of  expression 
almost  bordering  on  sadness,  but  which  in  moments  of 
special  excitement,  or  when  anything  occurred  to  awaken 
the  dormant  heroism  of  his  nature,  or  to  call  into  action 
the  higher  power  of  vigorous  and  well-cultivated  in- 
tellect, gave  place  to  a  bright  ethereality  of  aspect  and 
noble  audacity  of  tone,  which  pleased  while  it  dazzled  the 
beholder.  His  voice  was  capable  of  being  in  the  highest 
degree  touching  and  persuasive.  His  whole  gesticulation 
was  natural,  graceful  and  impressive  and  was  as  com- 
pletely free  from  anything  like  affectation  or  rhetorical 
grimace  as  any  speaker  I  have  known.  *  *  *  On 
this  occasion  he  greatly  surpassed  the  expectation  of  his 
most  admiring  friends.  The  subject  was  peculiarly 
suited  to  his  thoughts  and  was  one  which  had  long 
enlisted  in  a  special  manner  the  generous  sensibilities 
of  his  soul.  It  seemed  to  me  he  said  all  that  the  case 
demanded  and  yet  no  more  than  was  needful  to  be  said 
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and  he  closed  with  a  thrilling  and  even  electrifying 
picture  of  the  horrors  connected  with  the  African  slave 
trade  which  would  have  done  honor  to  either  a  Pitt  or 
a  Wilberforce  in  their  palmiest  days."  Mr.  Key  manu- 
mitted all  his  slaves  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
African  Colonization  Society. 

Francis  Scott  Key  married  Mary  Tudor  Lloyd, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Wye  House,  Talbot 
County.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  on  Mt. 
Vernon  Place,  Baltimore,  where  Mt.  Vernon  Methodist 
Church  now  stands,  overlooking  the  site  of  the  statue  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  his  brother-in-law,  in  1843.  His 
body  was  first  interred  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Cemetery, 
Baltimore,  but  was  in  1866  removed  to  his  native  county 
and  buried  in  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery,  Frederick,  where, 
on  July  9,  1898,  a  fine  monument  erected  to  his  memory, 
was  dedicated  with  impressive  ceremonies. 

Before  this  James  Lick  bequeathed  $60,000  with 
which  to  erect  a  monument  to  Key,  to  be  placed  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  San  Francisco.  It  was  executed  by  Wm.  W. 
Story  in  Rome  in  1885-87.  The  height  of  this  monument 
is  fifty-one  feet.  It  consists  of  a  double  arch,  under  which 
a  bronze  figure  of  Key  is  seated.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  America  with  an  unfolded  flag.  The 
material  of  the  monument  is  travertine,  a  reddish  yellow, 
porous  stone  of  great  durability.  In  1907  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Marburg  made  provision  in  his  will  for  a  statue  of  Mr. 
Key  to  be  erected  on  Eutaw  Place,  Baltimore.  The  cost 
oJ  the  statue  to  be  $25,000.  In  1907  a  Francis  Scott 
Key  Memorial  Association  was  formed  to  acquire  and 
preserve  as  a  Key  museum  the  house  in  Georgetown, 
on  the  river  opposite  Arlington,  in  which  Mr.  Key  lived; 
Among  the  officers  of  this  association  are  Admiral  Dewey, 
Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Schley  and  F.  S.  Key  Smith,  a 
grandson  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Key  wrote  many  poems  be- 
sides the  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 
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The  European  Background  of 
the  War  of  1812 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  John  Martin  Vincent 

Professor  of  European  History,  Johns  Hopkins  University 


HpHE  War  of  1812  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
■*■  United  States  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  political 
and  military  situation  in  Europe  at  that  time.  It  was 
not  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  two  nations  em- 
bittered by  race  antipathy  and  religious  fanaticism,  like 
the  Balkan  rivals  of  today.  The  two  belligerents  were 
even  more  akin  than  now,  and  the  necessity  for  war  was 
deprecated  by  both  sides  alike.  Not  everyone  looked  at 
the  contest  calmly,  but  English  contemporaries,  like  the 
editor  of  the  Annual  Register,  in  reporting  the  progress 
of  the  struggle  from  year  to  year,  could  but  regret  that 
peoples  bound  together  by  so  many  ties  should  be  en- 
gaged in  armed  hostilities.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
bitterness  engendered  by  the  American  Revolution  had 
completely  disappeared.  British  merchants  and  British 
governments  watched  the  growth  of  a  rival  power  with 
emotions  stronger  than  mere  emulation,  but  the  irritating 
cause  of  the  second  war  grew  directly  from  conditions 
on  the  old-world  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  figure  at  that  moment  was  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. Every  nation  in  Europe  had  been  made  to  feel 
the  weight  of  his  domineering  hand.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  century  he  had  been  expanding  his  power,  first 
over  his  own  country  and  then  over  neighboring  peoples. 
This  dictatorship  at  home  was  confirmed  in  1804,  when 
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he  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
thenceforth  his  military  expansion  went  forward  with 
the  ambition  of  an  Alexander.  The  scope  of  his  purpose 
included  the  conquest  of  the  British  Isles,  and  in  1804 
he  assembled  at  Boulogne  an  immense  army  with  a  flotilla 
of  transports  for  use  at  the  favorable  moment.  A  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  England  had  not  been  accomplished 
since  William  the  Conqueror,  but  so  confident  was  he 
of  a  triumphant  expedition  that  he  had  gold  coins  struck 
in  advance  bearing  the  effigy  of  Napoleon  and  the  sub- 
title, "Minted  in  London."  But  continued  unfavorable 
winds  made  the  transit  of  the  channel  in  sailing  vessels 
impractical,  and,  although  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was 
not  destroyed  like  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  people  of 
England  were  once  more  obliged  to  nature  for  delivery 
from  actual  invasion.  Nevertheless,  the  army  of  the 
Empire  was  intact  and  the  danger  only  postponed.  Eng- 
land was  bound  up  in  war,  not  only  as  a  sufferer  in  com- 
merce, but  as  an  ally  of  invaded  European  States  and 
a  possible  victim  of  conquest  herself. 

Resistance  to  the  progress  of  Napoleon  was  most 
effective  on  the  sea,  and  the  English  bent  every  energy 
to  perfect  this  arm  of  their  service.  Already  the  masters 
of  commerce,  they  soon  showed  their  superiority  in  naval 
warfare  even  against  the  most  resourceful  of  modern 
commanders.  On  the  land  Napoleon  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  and  won  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  in  1805, 
but  on  the  water  his  ships  went  down  before  the  invin- 
cible Nelson  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  In  the  following 
year  the  heavy  hand  of  Bonaparte  fell  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  Holland.  This  little  country  of  heroic  memory, 
having  fought  the  elements  for  centuries  and  having 
gained  both  freedom  and  a  worthy  place  in  commerce, 
was  obliged  to  accept  a  foreign  king  and  to  lend  its 
resources  to  the  interests  of  France.  The  border  states 
of  Germany  were  both  intimidated  and  cajoled  into  a 
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Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  nominally  inde- 
pendent, but  dominated  by  Napoleon.  The  broad  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  no  longer  ruled  by  a  great  Frederick, 
was  humiliated  in  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt, 
and  the  Emperor  held  his  court  in  its  capital,  Berlin. 

As  for  England,  there  was  no  feasible  point  of  attack 
in  1806,  except  in  its  commerce,  but  this  was  vital.  The 
territory  of  Great  Britain  did  not  become  a  theater  of 
war,  nor  did  the  people  suffer  the  devastation  of  march- 
ing armies,  but  the  means  of  livelihood  of  a  whole  nation 
were  now  put  in  jeopardy.  Having  seized  control  of  all 
important  seagoing  nations  of  Western  Europe,  Bona- 
parte proclaimed  in  1806  the  so-called  Berlin  Decree, 
by  which  all  British  ships  and  British  goods  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  any  continental  port. 

In  reply  to  this  the  English  Government  issued  in 
1807  certain  Orders  in  Council,  by  which  the  same  ports 
were  declared  to  be  in  blockade,  on  the  ground  that  in 
the  existing  state  of  war  all  comfort  to  the  enemy  from 
any  source  whatever  should  be  debarred.  This  double 
lock  upon  the  door  of  European  commerce  was  very 
severe  upon  English  merchants.  Although  Napoleon's 
decree  was  systematically  evaded,  and  smuggling,  both 
open  and  concealed,  became  a  lucrative  occupation,  yet 
the  restrictions  upon  the  regular  course  of  business  were 
extremely  onerous.  Remonstrances  before  Parliament 
were  voiced  by  a  vigorous  party,  but  even  limitations 
of  the  blockade  were  slow  in  coming.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  exasperating  burden  was  laid  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  the  country,  the  Government  was  straining  every 
resource  to  meet  the  enemy  on  sea  and  land.  Now 
came  the  war  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  By  tremendous 
effort  and  distinguished  ability,  Wellington  was  able  to 
hold  the  Emperor  in  check  before  he  could  absorb  all  of 
this  remaining  corner  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Glory  for 
the  English  arms   and   reputation  for  the  commander 
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came  out  of  this  campaign,  but  the  effort  called  for 
every  available  soldier  and  seaman. 

One  must  keep  this  situation  in  mind  in  order  to  un- 
derstand how  England  came  into  conflict  with  the  United 
States.  In  the  search  for  crews  for  warships  the  British 
captains  ransacked  the  harbors  and  shipping  of  all  Eng- 
land. Impressment  by  force  was  still  legal,  a  method 
of  recruitment  no  longer  employed  for  the  army,  but 
thought  necessary  and  proper  for  the  navy.  English 
ships  could  be  held  up  on  the  high  seas  in  the  search 
for  possible  deserters  from  the  warships.  Unfortunately, 
the  matter  did  not  stop  there,  but  was  carried  over  into 
American  ships  as  well.  Both  in  port  and  on  the  water 
American  sailors  were  taken  by  force  and  made  to  serve 
on  British  men-of-war.  Impressment  of  American  sailors 
was  a  grievance  of  long  standing,  but  the  trouble  became 
acute  as  the  Napoleonic  wars  progressed.  There  was  no 
warrant  in  international  law  or  in  the  customs  of  the 
sea  for  such  a  breach  of  courtesy  between  nations,  yet 
one  ought  for  a  moment  to  regard  the  British  point  of  view. 

In  the  first  place  the  English  naval  discipline  was 
brutal  to  a  degree  incredible  at  present.  From  the  day 
of  his  enlistment  or  his  seizure  to  the  hour  of  battle  the 
sailor  was  subject  to  a  treatment  scarcely  human.  He 
fought  bravely  in  time  of  conflict,  but  an  unwilling  recruit 
is  likely  to  seek  escape,  and  desertion  was  undoubtedly 
common.  In  the  search  for  deserters  the  fact  was  en- 
countered that  Americans  spoke  the  English  language, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  this  was  a  presumption 
against  the  sailor.  He  was  obliged  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  a  British  subject. 

From  the  European  point  of  view  there  was  only 
one  answer  to  the  question  of  citizenship.  In  fact,  the 
assumption  has  not  yet  disappeared  in  certain  govern- 
ments that  once  a  subject  a  man  remains  a  subject  until 
the  definite  and  legal  renunciation  of  his  natural  allegi- 
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ance  has  been  accepted.  Even  formal  naturalization  in 
another  country  has  been  most  unwillingly  recognized, 
and  England  was  like  other  governments  of  the  time. 
Furthermore,  the  adoption  of  new  citizens  in  America 
was  comparatively  easy,  even  when  conducted  strictly 
according  to  law,  and  when  remonstrance  was  made 
against  these  forcible  seizures  the  charge  was  returned 
that  the  Americans  were  creating  citizens  by  wholesale, 
regardless  of  their  own  formalities. 

The  deck  of  a  ship  was  no  fitting  place  to  try  such 
questions,  but  that  was  the  court  which  settled  the  fate  of 
many  a  sailor.  An  American  citizen  without  his  papers 
ran  great  risk  and  several  thousands  of  them  were  actu- 
ally made  to  serve  in  British  men-of-war.  The  English 
Government  disavowed  the  practice,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  their  commanders  were  disciplined  severely  on 
account  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  state  of  war  was 
so  urgent,  the  need  of  seamen  was  so  desperate,  and  the 
naval  methods  of  the  time  were  so  arbitrary  that  British 
officers  took  the  chances.  This  is  not  an  excuse,  but  an 
explanation  for  incidents  which  led  to  serious  irritation 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Another  cause  of  war  was  the  seizure  of  goods  in 
American  ships  while  en  route  for  European  ports  in  time 
of  war.  In  principle  this  was  wrong,  and  the  protection 
of  neutral  goods  in  neutral  ships  has  since  been  recog- 
nized in  international  practice,  but  at  that  time  Great 
Britain  had  not  agreed  to  this  view.  Like  many  other 
points,  this  question  was  still  unsettled,  and  one  can 
easily  comprehend  that  under  the  stress  of  Napoleon's 
continental  embargo,  re-enforced  by  the  British  blockade, 
this  was  not  a  favorable  moment  to  urge  upon  England 
the  adoption  of  a  rule  which  would  at  once  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  arch-enemy  of  Europe. 

Having  suffered  these  grievances  for  years,  and 
unable  to  obtain  reparation,  the  American  Government 
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declared  war  in  June,  1812.  The  outbreak  hinged  upon 
the  delay  of  Great  Britain  in  removing  the  continental 
blockade  against  American  ships,  but  the  causes  had  been 
accumulating.  Napoleon  had  misled  the  Americans  into 
believing  that  his  own  restrictions  had  been  withdrawn  in 
their  favor,  and  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  trouble  begin 
for  his  British  enemies.  The  English  were  surprised, 
but  were  not  deterred  in  their  European  occupations. 

Napoleon  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  career.  In 
that  very  month  of  June  he  began  his  great  campaign 
against  Russia.  While  on  this  side  Rodgers  was  sweep- 
ing the  Atlantic  in  search  of  British  shipping,  and  while 
Hull  was  watching  for  his  meeting  with  the  Guerriere, 
Bonaparte  was  collecting  his  regiments  for  the  conquest 
of  the  last  great  power  of  Europe.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising, therefore,  if  the  victories  of  the  Americans  did 
not  loom  up  at  first  as  great  events.  The  fate  of  Europe 
seemed  to  hang  upon  the  contest  on  the  northern  plains. 

Six  months  later  there  was  another  tale  to  tell.  De- 
feated by  the  very  elements  in  Russia,  Napoleon  with  a 
fragment  of  his  splendid  army  came  back  to  France. 
Disappointed  but  not  broken,  he  pushed  forward  with 
more  plans  for  the  dictatorship  of  Europe.  New  armies 
were  created  to  hold  by  military  force  the  power  already 
acquired,  but  the  conquered  nations  had  been  taught  a 
lesson.  Russia  had  demonstrated  that  Napoleon  was  not 
invincible.  The  spell  of  terror  lost  its  hold,  and  the 
subject  peoples  gathered  courage.  The  Germans  slowly 
rose  from  their  state  of  legarthy  and  when  they  struck 
the  blow  was  hard.  In  the  victory  of  Leipzig  in  October, 
1813,  the  coming  of  a  new  Teutonic  nation  was  announced. 

With  all  these  momentous  struggles  going  on,  it  can 
be  seen  that  England  could  not  give  its  full  attention  to 
warfare  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  blockade 
of  the  American  coast  was  more  or  less  effective,  but 
the  operations  on  the  Canadian  frontier  in  1813  were 
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badly  supported,  and  the  movements,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  of  little  credit  to  either  side.  Perry's  victory 
on  Lake  Erie  in  September,  1813,  was  a  gallant  action, 
worthy  of  all  praise  for  bravery  and  resourcefulness, 
but  when  one  measures  the  tiny  ships  and  counts  the 
equipment  of  men  and  materials  as  compared  with  the 
embattled  legions  which  met  on  the  soil  of  Germany  some 
thirty  days  later,  the  perspective  changes.  The  issues 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean  were  important,  but  the  crisis 
in  old  Europe  was  vitally  acute.  In  America  it  was  a 
war  of  grievances,  not  of  conquest.  In  Germany  it  was 
the  rebirth  of  national  self-consciousness,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  race  which  had  forgotten  its  own  powers  and 
possibilities. 

The  year  1814  was  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  in  France.  Napoleon,  defeated,  was 
sent  to  Elba  in  temporary  exile,  to  burst  forth  again 
in  momentary  glory,  but  this  was  after  the  close  of  the 
American  war.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  Con- 
tinent permitted  the  English  Government  to  send  some, 
of  its  regiments  across  the  water,  but  the  invasion  by  way 
of  Lake  Champlain  was  repelled  with  decision  and  the 
desultory  operations  in  the  Chesapeake  were  not  of  a 
character  to  effect  permanent  results.  The  Americans,  in 
spite  of  the  feebleness  of  their  military  system,  demon- 
strated on  water  and  on  land  that  their  country  was  no 
easy  conquest. 

More  to  the  point,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the 
causes  of  the  trouble  began  to  disappear.  The  perils  of 
an  invasion  of  England,  the  menaces  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  the  hindrances  to  international  commerce,  all 
subsided  with  the  exit  of  Napoleon.  The  pressing  de- 
mand for  seamen  and  the  unlawful  seizures  came  to  an 
end  of  themselves.  There  was,  therefore,  only  the  pride 
of  the  contestants  to  overcome  and  negotiations  for  peace 
were  slowly  brought  to   a   close.     Various   claims   ad- 
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vanced  by  Great  Britain  were  denied,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  a  word  in  the  treaty  refers  to  impressment, 
the  burning  issue  which  inflamed  the  war.  So  much  was 
the  contest  the  product  of  European  history. 

The  hundred  years  of  peace  which  follow  have  no 
such  counterpart.  While  the  tides  of  war  have  surged 
across  the  continent  of  Europe,  Britain  and  America  have 
lived  without  resort  to  arms.  Along  a  boundary  of  three 
thousand  miles  no  frowning  forts,  no  warships  are  on 
guard.  While  the  fathers  have  their  honor  for  their 
bravery  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  descendants  of  two 
great  kindred  nations  deserve  the  credit  for  a  century 
of  self-restraint. 


"A  WATCH  IN  THE  NIGHT" 

(Francis  Scott  Key) 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud 

It  was  a  singer,  in  the  dark, 

Whose  heart,  surcharged,  broke  forth  in  song, 
And  struck  the  one  immortal  spark 

To  light  that  way  along. 

It  was  a  singer,  without  fame, 

Who,  like  all  men,  has  gone  his  way; 

Out  of  the  gloom  he  fused  the  flame 
That  burns  as  white  today. 

Remembered  now,  while  swords  may  rust, 

As  long  ago  by  Juda's  sea, 
The  canticle,  "In  God  our  trust," 

Still  sets  its  nations  free. 
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The  Part  Baltimore  and  Fort 

McHenry  Played  in  the 

War  of  1812-14 

By  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hogan 

State  Regent,  Maryland  Daughters  of  American  Revolution 


WHEN  James  Madison  was  inaugurated  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  found  the  nation  in- 
volved in  serious  disputes  with  the  British  Government, 
regarding  the  right  of  the  British  to  search  American 
vessels  and  to  the  restrictions  laid  on  the  commerce  of 
the  land.  These  disputes,  which  continued  to  grow  more 
and  more  alarming,  remained  unsettled  until  at  last, 
patience  ceasing  to  be  a  virtue,  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  against  the  British  Government. 

There  was  much  opposition  to  the  war  among  the 
American  people,  many  feeling  that  it  was  entirely  un- 
necessary, and  would  perhaps  create  greater  business 
complications.  This  kind  of  opposition  was  especially 
prevalent  in  the  Northern  States.  But  in  the  South,  par- 
ticularly in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  especially  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  the  reverse  of  this  was  true.  The 
people  of  Maryland  were  determined  to  help  redress  the 
manifold  wrongs  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  new 
republic  by  the  British  Government. 

While  the  other  States  were  considering  the  question 
of  war  and  discussing  the  effect  it  would  have,  Maryland, 
on  December  22,  1812,  passed  resolutions  approving  the 
action  of  Congress  in  declaring  war.  Baltimore,  which 
stood  in  the  very  first  rank  and  was  noted  for  its  zeal 
and  patriotism,  began  making  preparations  at  once  for 
war.     The  guns  at  Fort  McHenry  were  mounted  and  a 
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number  of  companies  of  militia  immediately  tendered 
their  services  to  the  President. 

The  war  continued  over  a  period  of  three  years. 
But  though  the  American  land  forces  were  filled  with  the 
true  American  spirit,  yet,  despite  their  enthusiasm  and 
patriotism,  they  were  in  the  main  unsuccessful  and  were 
defeated  in  many  encounters. 

On  the  sea,  however,  America  proved  a  match  for 
old  Britannia,  in  both  skill  and  courage.  In  this  respect 
no  other  State  did  more  or  reaped  more  honor  than 
Maryland.  Maryland  privateers  swarmed  the  seas,  at- 
tacking and  harrassing,  not  only  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy,  but  armed  vessels  as  well.  The  gallant  service 
of  these  privateers  were  a  force  in  helping  to  cripple  the 
enemy's  powerful  navy. 

In  the  spring  of  1813  the  British  naval  forces  turned 
their  attention  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  gradually 
moved  toward  Baltimore,  which  was  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  bay.  The  system  of  plunder  and  destruction  which 
the  English  began  as  they  moved  up  the  bay  were  of  a 
nature  to  terrify  the  bravest  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
the  people,  especially  in  Baltimore,  though  greatly  ex- 
cited and  alarmed,  were  not  dismayed,  but  rallied  as  in 
times  past  to  the  defense  of  home  and  fireside. 

When  the  enemy  appeared  off  the  shores  of  Balti- 
more only  one  spirit  prevailed.  There  was  no  fear,  but 
that  of  "being  too  late  to  help  repel  the  enemy." 

An  eminent  British  statesman  declared  that  Balti- 
more was  "the  great  depository  of  the  hostile  spirit  of 
the  United  States  against  England."  Therefore,  the 
truculent  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  must  be  tamed  with 
the  weapons  which  shook  the  wooden  turrets  of  Copen- 
hagen." General  Ross,  commanding  the  British  forces, 
openly  boasted  that,  though  the  heavens  "rained"  militia, 
he  intended  to  make  his  winter  headquarters  in  Balti- 
more.    Baltimoreans  were  not  daunted,  however,   and 
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everyone  who  could  wield  a  musket — even  very  old  men 
and  young  boys — were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks.  It 
mattered  not  from  what  station  in  life,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  all  were  there  to  defend  their  homes  and 
their  city. 

The  arrival  of  the  fleet  on  September  11,  1814,  was 
the  cause  of  much  excitement — the  long-expected  enemy 
was  in  sight.  Their  approach  was  heralded  to  the  Balti- 
moreans  by  the  firing  of  three  cannons  from  the  Court 
House  green — which  translated  into  words  meant  "to 
arms!  to  arms!"  With  the  many  disasters  which  had 
befallen  the  American  troops  in  previous  encounters 
during  the  past  two  years  and  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
Washington  still  fresh  in  their  memory,  the  prospect 
for  Baltimore  was  gloomy,  indeed.  But  the  brave  citizen 
soldiery  of  Baltimore,  in  some  trepadition  perhaps,  but, 
nevertheless,  with  the  true  spirit  of  heroes — to  defend 
to  the  death — put  on  the  trappings  of  battle  and  went 
bravely  forth  to  meet  the  invader. 

About  seventy  of  the  enemy's  vessels  were  anchored 
off  North  Point,  and  by  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1814,  nearly  7,000  men — "composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  English  troops — men  fresh  from  the  victori- 
our  strife  with  the  legions  and  the  genius  of  Napoleon." 

Fort  McHenry  was  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Armistead  of  the  United 
States  Artillery.  The  military  force  of  the  city  was 
under  the  command  of  Major  General  Samuel  Smith. 
A  reconnoitering  party,  "to  feel  the  enemy,"  was  sent 
out  under  the  gallant  Strieker,  who  claimed  the  right, 
as  the  brigade  which  he  had  the  honor  to  command 
consisted  entirely  of  Baltimore  militia.  We  have  his 
own  official  account  of  the  engagement,  and  hence  no 
need  to  repeat  it  here. 

The  engagement  took  place  on  Gorsuch's  Farm, 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  below  the  city.     Almost  in 
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the  beginning  of  the  battle  General  Ross,  commanding 
the  English,  was  killed.  His  loss  was  a  very  great  blow 
to  the  British,  and  it  is  claimed  by  them  that  had  he 
lived  a  different  story  might  have  been  told.  Defeat 
seemed  inevitable,  but  there  was  no  disposition  to  flinch 
on  the  part  of  the  city  brigade.  These  citizen  soldiery 
were  determined  to  fight  on  to  the  death.  All  honor  to 
the  brave  citizen  soldiery  of  Baltimore! 

After  the  battle  of  North  Point  the  British  deter- 
mined to  lay  aside  the  musket  for  the  bombshell,  and 
moved  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  (including  five  bomb  ves- 
sels) within  about  two  miles  and  a  half  of  Fort  McHenry. 
Details  of  this  momentous  attack  are  given  in  full 
in  Colonel  Armistead's  official  report  of  the  bombard- 
ment, and  hence  we  confine  our  thought  to  our  poet 
patriot,  Francis  Scott  Key,  who  had,  as  the  dawn  ap- 
proached, gazed  with  straining  eyes  and  palpitating  heart 
toward  where  the  flag  had  floated,  when  night  like  a  fall 
had  wrapped  everything  in  darkness.  What  joy — what 
a  transport  of  feeling — must  have  possesed  him,  when, 
through  the  gleaming  mist,  he  saw  his  loved  Stars  and 
Stripe  still  waving  above  the  ramparts  of  Fort  McHenry ! 
It  was  during  these  stirring  hours  that  the  inspired  words 
of  the  anthem,  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  came  to  him. 
Born  in  victory  and  depicting  the  baptism  of  our 
flag  by  shot  and  shell,  as  it  defiantly  waved  in  the  breeze, 
that  beautiful  song  ought  ever  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  Americans  of  these  United  States  to  honor  and  love 
the  flag, 

'Tis  the  flag  of  our  Union, 

The  flag  that  we  love, 

The  flag  that  God  gave  us, 

The  flag  that  has  made  us. 

Let  its  beauty  enthrall  us 

With  reverence  and  love, 
That  no  desecration 

May  stain  its  bright  folds. 
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Let  us  bow  to  its  standard, 

As  did  those  of  yore, 
Who  so  bravely  defended, 

This  flag  we  adore. 

Oh!  long  may  it  wave 

In  freedom  and  splendor, 
Its  brilliant  white  stars 

To  no  one  surrender. 

As  it  floats  o'er  the  ramparts 

On  land  or  on  sea, 
God  grant  that  its  honor, 

Unscathed  may  go  free. 


Those  Killed  and  Wounded 

September  13,  1814 
At  Fort  McHenry 


Name  of  the  killed  and  wounded  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  belonging  to  the  1st 
Regiment  of  Artillery,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  D.  Harris,  on  detachment  at  Fort  McHenry, 
September  13,  1814. 

In  Captain  Nicholson's  Company — Killed,  Levi  Clag- 
gett,  Third  Lieutenant;  John  Clemm,  Second  Sargeant. 
Slightly  wounded,  Samuel  Harris,  Third  Sargeant. 
Severely  wounded,  Abraham  Lerow,  private;  James 
Granger,  private.  Slightly  wounded,  James  L.  Hawkins, 
Henry  Bond,  Samuel  Etting,  privates. 

In  Captain  Berry's  Company — Killed,  Thomas  V. 
Benson,  private.    Severely  wounded,  Samuel  Foy,  Emery 
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Lewman.     Slightly  wounded,  John  Cretzere,   Cornelius 
Collins,  Samuel  Gray,  Jacob  Resser,  Derrick  Fahnestock. 

In  Captain  Hughes'  Company,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Pennington — Slightly  wounded,  Thomas  Russel, 
Third  Lieutenant.  Severely  wounded,  George  Greer, 
private;  Emanuel  Kent,  Jr.,  private;  James  McNeil,  Jr., 
private.  Slightly  wounded,  Marmaduke  Wyvill,  James 
Lambie. 

Recapitulation — Killed,  1  Lieutenant,  1  Sargeant,  1 
Private.  Slightly  wounded,  1  Lieutenant,  1  Sargeant, 
10  Privates.     Severely  wounded,  7  Privates.     Total,  22. 

Nathl.  Pierce, 
Sergt.  Maj.  1st  Regt.  A.  3d  Brig.  M.  M. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Marine  Battery, 
under  the  command  of  Sailing  Master  Rodman,  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1814. 

Killed,  Charles  Messenger.  Wounded,  Wm.  Jenkins, 
Joseph  Baily,  Joseph  Hardy. 

In  the  Company  of  Sea  Fencibles,  commanded  by 
M.  S.  Banbury,  at  Fort  McHenry  on  September  13,  1814. 

Killed,  none.  Wounded  dangerously,  Charles  Bhare. 
Wounded  slightly,  Robert  Green. 

(Signed)  M.  S.  Banbury, 
Wm.  Bates. 


HONOR  THE  FLAG 

Do  not  be  ashamed  to  love  the  flag  or  to  confess 
your  love  of  it. 

Make  much  of  it;  tell  its  history;  sing  of  it. 

It  now  floats  over  our  schools,  and  it  ought  to  hang 
from  the  windows  of  all  our  homes  on  all  our  public  days. 

Every  man  should  uncover  when  the  flag  is  borne 
in  parade,  and  every  one  should  rise  when  a  national 
air  is  given  at  a  concert  or  public  meeting. — Benjamin 
Harrison. 
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The  Battle  Monument 

Contributed  to  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Coyle 

City  Librarian 
[Reprinted  from  the  "Municipal  Journal"  with  the  consent  of  the  Author] 


IT  is  nothing  but  a  stone.  Chiseled,  it  is  true,  and 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man  until  it  has  assumed 
the  symmetrical  proportion  of  a  classic  monument;  yet 
a  stone. 

Inanimate,  cold,  beautiful  as  the  genius  of  the  sculp- 
tor could  make  it;  yet  a  stone. 

Nothing  but  a  stone  to  the  thousands  who  daily  hurry 
through  the  zone  of  its  shadow;  nothing  but  a  stone  to 
the  millions  who  have  come  and  gone  during  a  century. 
Can  this  statement  be  correct?  Is  it  possible  that  Battle 
Monument  to  Baltimoreans  is  a  mere  stone?  Do  Balti- 
moreans  appreciate  its  significance?  Do  they  under- 
stand that,  among  all  the  imposing  monuments  of  the 
city,  this  stone,  called  Battle  Monument,  is  their  monu- 
ment? Do  they  realize  that  it,  above  all  others,  should 
inspire  them  with  almost  reverential  respect?  In  this 
statement  I  except  no  monument  in  the  city,  not  even 
the  splendid  column  erected  to  George  Washington,  which 
stands  in  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  and  which,  with  majestic 
dignity,  dominates  the  entire  locality.  Washington  was 
a  great  national  hero;  venerated,  beloved  by  the  entire 
country.     He  belonged  to  the  nation. 

But  the  men,  in  commemoration  of  whom  the  Battle 
Monument  was  conceived,  belonged  not  only  to  the  nation, 
but  Baltimore.  They  were  Baltimoreans;  they  were 
Marylanders.  They  died,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  to 
save  Baltimore,  and  they  did  not  die  in  vain.     They 
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saved  Baltimore ;  saved  it  from  an  enemy  bent  on  pillage 
and  destruction.  Mere  citizens,  they  were,  unschooled 
in  the  art  of  war,  yet  they  sacrificed  their  lives  in  defense 
of  home.  That  is  why  this  stone  should  never  be  for- 
gotten.   It  represents  too  much  to  be  ignored. 

And  this  monument,  about  which  Baltimoreans,  I 
am  afraid,  know  far  too  little,  stands  almost  modestly 
in  the  center  of  teeming  city  life.  It  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  Baltimore.  Upon  it,  in  imperishable  bronze,  have 
been  placed  the  names  of  those  who  died  in  battle,  that 
these  names  might  ever  be  engraved  upon  the  hearts  and 
indeliby  implanted  in  the  minds  of  countless  generations 
to  come.  That  was  nearly  a  century  ago.  The  nation 
then  was  young;  Baltimore,  a  robust  miniature  of  the 
great  city  it  is  today.  Fort  McHenry  had  been  assailed. 
The  ponderous  British  fleet,  with  its  insatiable  appetite 
for  wanton  destruction,  had  pounded  away  at  it  during 
a  night  of  terrible  suspense.  Gallantly  was  the  fort  de- 
fended. In  the  morn  "the  Flag  was  still  there,"  and 
Key  had  written  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner."  But  the 
fleet  was  going — it  was  gone. 

At  North  Point  the  Baltimore  militia  had  met  the 
veteran  British  regulars,  who,  bent  upon  gratifying  their 
lust  for  loot,  were  eager  to  sack  the  city. 

It  was  at  North  Point  that  the  men  of  Baltimore 
consecrated  their  lives,  that  their  city  might  be  saved; 
the  men  whose  names  have  been  placed  upon  the  stone. 
It  matters  not  that  the  advanced  columns  wisely  fell  back 
upon  the  main  fortifications ;  those  fortifications  that  the 
British  dare  not  assail.  Cleverly  improvised  forts  these 
were,  behind  which  the  defenders  awaited,  while  the 
invaders,  realizing  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  reception  in 
store  for  them,  hesitated ;  then  were  lost.  Suddenly  they 
discovered,  with  commendable  philosophy,  that  Baltimore 
was   not  so  rich  a  prize  after  all;  hence  the  soldiers 
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promptly  joined  the  fleet  in  a  majestic  journey  down 
the  bay;  a  journey  which  might  be  called  a  retreat.  So 
it  was  to  commemorate  these  events,  and  in  honor  of 
those  who  fell,  defending  Baltimore,  that  Battle,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  Baltimore  Monument,  was  erected 
at  Calvert  and  Fayette  Streets,  as  a  loving  tribute  to, 
and  in  lasting  recognition  of  the  valorous  sacrifice  of 
those  who  died.  It  was  a  loving  tribute,  I  say,  a  century 
ago,  when  the  widow  and  orphan;  mother  and  father: 
when  dear  ones  of  the  slain  grouped  about  the  site,  as 
the  cornerstone  was  ceremoniously  laid.  Should  it  be 
any  the  less  a  loving  tribute  today,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Baltimore,  through  this  human  sacrifice,  was  saved 
the  humiliation  of  capture? 

This  tribute  to  the  dead  was  conceived  immediately 
after  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  arrangements 
were  under  the  direction  of  a  body  of  men  known  as 
the  Committee  of  Vigilance  and  Safety,  which  had  co- 
operated with  the  military  authorities  during  the  war. 
A  preliminary  report  of  this  committee  upon  the  subject 
of  the  monument  is  very  interesting  and  instructive.  Its 
historic  importance  is  here  given  in  part: 

"The  return  of  peace  having  terminated  the  active 
duties  of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance  and  Safety,  its 
members  are  now  desirous  of  preparing  a  suitable  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  brave,  but  unfortunate 
fellow-citizens,  who  fell  in  the  defense  of  this  city  on 
the  memorable  twelfth  and  thirteenth  of  September  last, 
and  have  accordingly  unanimously  resolved  as  follows: 

"That  a  monument  be  erected,  in  a  place  to  be  here- 
after designated  by  the  committee,  within  the  city  or 
precincts  of  Baltimore. 

"That  Messrs.  James  A.  Buchanan,  Richard  Frisby, 
Henry  Payson,  Samuel  Hollingsworth  and  Joseph  Jami- 
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son  be  and  they  are  hereby  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

"Edward  Johnson, 
"Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vigilance  and  Safety. 
"March  1,  1815." 

With  much  ceremony,  twelfth  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember, the  cornerstone  of  the  monument  was  laid. 
There  was  an  imposing  parade,  in  which  all  the  civic 
and  military  organizations  of  the  city  participated.  The 
survivors,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  defense  of  the 
city,  were  there.  A  funeral  car,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
upon  which  was  a  design  or  plan  of  the  intended  monu- 
ment, was  a  feature  of  the  procession.  Relatives  and 
friends  of  those  who  fell,  not  only  in  the  defense  of 
Baltimore,  but  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  were  there 
as  chief  mourners,  as  expressed  in  the  official  program 
of  the  occasion. 

The  Governor  of  the  State,  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, members  of  Congress,  Mayor  and  City  Council, 
the  clergy  of  Baltimore,  the  youth  of  the  city  and  a  con- 
course of  others,  all  in  their  proper  places,  formed  divis- 
ions of  the  parade. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  at  noon,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major  General  Smith,  Brigadier  General  Strieker, 
Colonel  Armistead,  all  of  whom  participated  in  the  de- 
fense of  Baltimore. 

An  address  was  made  by  Rev.  Inglis,  and  prayer 
was  offered  by  Bishop  Kemp.  Under  such  impressive 
auspices,  the  building  of  Battle  Monument  was  begun. 

The  names  on  the  monument,  those  who  fell  in 
battle,  are: 

James  Lowry  Donaldson,  Adjutant,  27th  Regiment. 
Gregorius  Andree,  Lieutenant,  First  Rifle  Battalion.  Levi 
Clagett,  Third  Lieutenant,  Nicholson's  Artillerists. 
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Non  -  commissioned  officers  and  privates :  John 
Clemm,  T.  V.  Beaston,  S.  Haubert,  John  Jephson,  T.  Wal- 
lace, J.  H.  Marriot  of  John,  E.  Marriot,  William  Ways, 
J.  Armstrong,  J.  Richardson,  Benjn.  Pond,  Clement  Cox, 
Cecelius  Belt,  John  Garrett,  H.  G.  McComas,  William  Mc- 
Clellan,  John  C.  Bird,  M.  Desk,  Daniel  Wells,  Jr.,  John 
R.  Cop,  Benjn.  Neal,  C.  Reynolds,  D.  Howard,  Uriah 
Prosser,  A.  Randall,  R.  R.  Cooksey,  J.  Gregg,  J.  Evans, 
A.  Maas,  G.  Jenkins,  W.  Alexander,  C.  Fallier,  T.  Burnes- 
ton,  J.  Dunn,  P.  Byrd,  J.  Craig. 

There  are  two  examples  of  bas-relief  upon  the  monu- 
ment, one  representing  the  Battle  of  North  Point  and  the 
death  of  General  Ross,  the  British  commander ;  the  other 
representing  a  battery  at  Fort  McHenry  during  the  bom- 
bardment, while  lachrymal  urns,  emblematic  of  regret 
and  sorrow,  are  on  the  east  and  west  fronts.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  base  is  the  following  inscription  in 
letters  of  bronze: 

"Battle  of  North  Point,  12th  of  September,  A.  D. 
1814,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
Thirty-Ninth." 

On  the  north  front,  beneath  the  bas-relief  on  that 
side,  is  the  following  inscription,  also  in  letters  of  bronze : 

"Bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  13th  of  September, 
A.  D.  1814,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  Thirty-Ninth." 

The  female  figure  at  the  top  typifies  the  City  of 
Baltimore.  As  stated,  upon  her  head  is  a  mural  crown, 
emblematic  of  cities.  She  holds  an  antique  rudder  in 
one  hand  and  a  crown  of  laurel  in  the  other.  At  her 
feet  is  the  eagle  of  the  United  States,  and  near  it  a 
bomb,  commemorative  of  the  attack  upon  Fort  McHenry. 
The  height  of  the  monument,  including  the  statue,  is 
fifty-two  feet  two  inches. 
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The  Battle  of  Caulk's  Field 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Judge  James  Alfred  Pearce  (Retired) 

Of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals 


THIS  sketch,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  Battle  of 
"Caulk's  Field"  in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  and  the 
account  of  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  recent  years  in 
commemoration  of  the  event,  and  of  those  who  were  par- 
ticipants in  it,  is  written  in  response  to  a  request  of  the 
State  Historian  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution for  the  "Star-Spangled"  number  of  their  new 
quarterly  magazine.  After  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years, 
the  features  of  a  minor  military  engagement  must  rest, 
apart  from  brief  official  reports,  almost  wholly  in  tradi- 
tion, since  the  historian  of  the  whole  field  of  action  can- 
not be  expected  to  record  the  details  of  the  comparatively 
unimportant  actions,  and  local  chroniclers  rarely  put  their 
contributions  into  permanent  or  conveniently  accessible 
form.  I  shall  not  pretend  therefore  either  to  fullness  or 
complete  accuracy  of  statement,  nor  shall  I  wander  into 
the  field  of  imagination  or  conjecture  to  supply  details 
not  found  in  the  actual  record. 

All  Americans  know  that  the  War  of  1812,  as  it  is 
known  in  history,  was  the  result  of  England's  arrogance 
upon  the  sea,  and  jealously  of  the  growing  naval  power 
of  the  United  States;  of  the  impressment  of  American 
sailors,  even  from  vessels  of  war;  and  of  a  long  series 
of  aggressions  and  outrages  upon  free  navigation  of  the 
ocean,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Maryland  Senate  of  December  22,  1812,  made  that  war 
"just  necessary  and  politic,"  and  one  "to  be  supported 
by  the  united  strength  and  resources  of  the  nation,  until 
the  grand  object  is  attained  for  which  it  was  declared." 
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A  more  appropriate  name  for  this  war  would  be  that 
used  by  Lossing,  "The  Second  War  for  Independence," 
since,  though  this  was  declared  in  1776,  and  formally 
acknowledged  by  England  in  1783,  it  was  not  fully  and 
finally  established  in  our  actual  relations  until  1814.  It 
is  said  that  Benjamin  Franklin  once  heard  a  person 
speaking  of  the  Revolution  as  the  War  of  Independence, 
and  reproved  him,  saying:  "Sir,  you  mean  the  War  of 
the  Revolution;  the  war  of  independence  is  yet  to  come. 
That  was  a  war  for  independence,  but  not  of  indepen- 
dence." How  well  authenticated  this  incident  may  be  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  and  emphasize 
the  real  significance  and  importance  of  this  war,  both  in 
principles  and  its  results. 

The  regular  army  and  the  volunteer  forces  were  at 
first  chiefly  employed  upon  the  long  Northern  frontier, 
and  later  in  the  South  and  Eastern  interior.  Maryland 
contributed  generously  to  these  forces,  and  to  the  gallant 
navy  which  bore  so  glorious  a  part  on  the  sea  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  her  soldiers,  no  longer  in  a  distinct 
Maryland  line  as  in  the  Revolution,  under  their  own 
commander,  were  attached  to  various  commands  from 
other  States,  as  were  far  the  larger  part  of  the  men  of 
Maryland  in  the  Confederate  Army  in  the  war  between 
the  States.  The  defence  of  the  seacoast  and  the  adjoin- 
ing interior  was  entrusted  to  the  local  militia,  the  Presi- 
dent being  authorized  to  call  them  out  for  this  purpose, 
and  so  it  was  that  in  the  region  between  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  Bays  there  were  no  large  military  opera- 
tions. During  1813  Admiral  Cockburn's  formidable  fleet 
occupied  Chesapeake  Bay,  threatening  invasion  at  Balti- 
more and  Annapolis,  plundering  and  burning  houses  and 
property  generally  along  the  shores.  Sharp's,  Poole's, 
Tilghman's,  Poplar  and  Kent  Islands;  French  Town  and 
Havre  de  Grace  on  the  Susquehanna;  White  Hall  on  the 
Elk  River;  Frederick  Town  and  George  Town  on  the 
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Sassafras  River,  Queenstown  on  the  Chester  River,  and 
St.  Michael's  on  Miles  River,  were  successively  visited, 
and  much  property  destroyed  at  most  of  these  places. 

During  1814  these  depredations  and  assaults  con- 
tinued, chiefly  upon  the  Potomac  and  Patuxent,  prelimi- 
nary to  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  and  the  burning  of  the 
capitol  at  Washington.  After  this  disaster,  attention 
was  directed  to  Baltimore,  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  of  the 
Frigate  Menelaus,  with  some  smaller  vessels,  was  sent 
to  threaten  that  city.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
before  the  attack  upon  Baltimore  "he  must  have  a  frolic 
with  the  Yankees,"  and  upon  the  night  of  August  3,  1814, 
he  landed  at  "Waltham  Farm,"  near  Tolchester,  260  men, 
under  his  immediate  command,  with  the  purpose  of 
capturing  General  Philip  Reed's  force  of  170  men  of  the 
21st  Maryland  Regiment  in  camp  about  a  mile  from  the 
bay  shore.  This  movement  led  to  the  Battle  of  Caulk's 
Field.  Upon  learning  of  the  British  advance,  General 
Reed  withdrew  his  force  to  high  ground  about  three 
miles  inland  on  the  farm  of  Isaac  Caulk,  now  owned  by 
Joseph  Watson.  His  force  consisted  of  minute  men  from 
the  companies  of  Captains  Wickes,  Chambers,  Hand, 
Griffith  and  Paige,  with  a  part  of  Captain  Willson's  Horse 
and  Captain  Usilton's  Artillery  Brigade.  It  appears  from 
General  Reed's  report  that  the  first  attack  was  made  in 
front  with  great  spirit  and  determination,  and  was  met 
with  equal  spirit  and  firmness.  Failing  in  this,  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  left  flank  held  by  Captain  Chamber's 
company,  but  this  also  was  successfully  repulsed.  At 
this  juncture  the  infantry  ammunition  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  that  of  the  artillery  was  all  expended,  and 
General  Reed  fell  back  to  a  new  line  partly  fortified,  but 
the  British  did  not  attempt  to  follow,  having  lost  accord- 
ing to  their  official  report,  fourteen  killed  and  twenty- 
eight  wounded;  the  American  loss  being  only  three 
wounded.     The  British   account  states  that   Sir   Peter 
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Parker,  while  leading  and  encouraging  his  men,  received 
a  ball  in  the  thigh,  which  severed  the  femoral  artery, 
but  not  suspecting  the  dangerous  character  of  the  wound, 
he  pressed  on  until,  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  he  fell 
and  died;  and  that  his  men  disheartened  by  his  loss,  and 
believing  they  were  being  drawn  into  ambush,  left  the 
field  and  withdrew  to  their  vessels.  The  death  of  this 
gallant  soldier  was  a  parallel  to  that  of  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  at  Shiloh,  who  received  a  similar  wound, 
but  not  realizing  its  character  bled  to  death  for  want  of 
simple  surgery. 

Sir  Peter  Parker  was  an  accomplished  soldier,  the 
grandson  of  the  distinguished  officer  of  the  same  name, 
who  commanded  the  British  fleet  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Moultrie  in  1776,  and  he  was  second  in  command  to 
Admiral  Cockburn  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  His  men 
were  regulars  and  trained  mariners.  He  was  first  cousin 
to  Lord  Byron,  who  wrote  of  him : 

There  is  a  tear  for  all  who  die, 

A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave; 
But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry 

And  triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them,  in  sorrow's  purest  sigh 

O'er  oceans  heaving  bosom  sent; 
In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie — 

All  earth  becomes  their  monument. 
****** 

And  gallant  Parker  thus  enshrined 

Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame,  shall  be, 

And  early  valour,  glowing,  find 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 

General  Reed  was  no  novice  in  the  art  of  war.  He 
was  born  at  Huntingfield,  on  the  bay  shore  of  Kent 
County,  in  1760.  In  1777  he  was  an  ensign  in  the  5th 
Maryland  Regiment,  later  a  lieutenant  and  captain  in 
the  3rd  Regiment,  and  was  distinguished  for  bravery  at 
the  storming  of  Stoney  Point  and  for  skill  and  courage 
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under  all  circumstances.  After  the  revolution  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  and  his  farm.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  from  1807  to  1813,  and  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  1817  to  1819,  and  again  from 
1821  to  1823,  and  until  his  death,  in  1829,  was  among 
the  foremost  citizens  of  the  county  and  State.  The  men 
under  him  in  that  battle  knew  nothing  of  service  in  the 
field,  but  most  of  them  were  of  revolutionary  lineage,  and 
many  of  their  descendants  are  still  among  the  respected 
and  honored  names  of  the  State.  Thus  it  was  that  this 
engagement,  though  comparatively  unimportant,  was  sig- 
nificant of  the  spirit  and  determination  with  which,  a  few 
days  later,  the  Americans  met  the  British  regulars  at  the 
Battle  of  North  Point.  The  city  of  Baltimore,  with  com- 
mendable promptness,  commemorated  the  heroes  of  that 
engagement  by  the  erection  of  Battle  Monument  on  the 
Court  House  Square,  but  small  rural  communities,  for 
obvious  reasons,  are  slow  to  move  in  such  matters,  and 
not  until  1902  was  there  any  stone  to  mark  either  the 
site  of  this  battle,  or  the  grave  of  General  Reed  at  I.  U. 
Church. 

That  they  were  then  marked,  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Rev.  Christopher  T.  Denroche,  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Kent  County,  Captain  Columbus  A.  Leary,  a 
citizen  of  the  county  deeply  interested  in  local  history, 
and  Colonel  Wm.  M.  Marine,  of  Baltimore,  a  student 
of  State  history.  They  organized  an  association  in  Kent 
County  and  succeeded  in  collecting  a  sum  sufficient  for 
a  modest,  but  suitable,  stone  for  each  of  these  spots.  A 
somewhat  singular  incident  is,  that  Rev.  Mr.  Denroche 
the  originator  of  the  movement,  was  a  native  and  long 
a  citizen  of  Canada,  but  whose  rectorate  in  Kent  had 
greatly  endeared  him  not  only  to  his  parish  but  to  the 
people  of  the  county  generally.  The  Caulk's  Field  monu- 
ment was  unveiled  October  18,  1902,  with  simple  and 
appropriate  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
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of  citizens  of  the  county,  and  others  from  Baltimore, 
among  whom  were  General  A.  Leo  Knott,  Colonel  Wm. 
M.  Marine,  Dr.  Albert  K.  Hadel  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hill,  who  were  then  the  owners  of  the  land  and  by  whom 
the  lot  was  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  county. 

In  recognition  of  Mr.  Denroche's  Canadian  birth  and 
citizenship,  and  in  honor  of  all  the  brave  men  who  there 
contended,  the  monument  was  draped  with  large  Ameri- 
can and  British  flags.  These  were  drawn  away  by  Miss 
Alice  L.  Crane  and  Katharine  B.  Hopper,  lineal  descen- 
dants of  General  Reed,  and  the  American  flag  was  raised 
upon  the  flagstaff,  while  the  crowd  sang  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner.,, 

Rev.  Mr.  Denroche  made  a  short  patriotic  address, 
followed  by  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  talk  by 
Captain  Leary,  and  by  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  oration 
by  Colonel  Marine.  The  monument  is  a  plain  stone  of 
Guilford  granite,  six  feet  in  height  by  three  feet  in  width 
and  six  inches  in  thickness,  rough  dressed  on  the  back 
and  edges,  but  beautifully  polished  on  the  other  side,  and 
set  on  a  rough  dressed  base.  The  face  to  the  road  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

THE  BRITISH  COMMANDED  BY 

SIR  PETER  PARKER,  BARONET, 

AND  THE  AMERICANS  COMMANDED  BY 

COLONEL   PHILIP  REED, 

MET  IN  ENGAGEMENT  ON  THIS  FIELD, 

AUGUST  31,  1814. 

THE  BRITISH  WERE  DEFEATED 

AND 

SIR  PETER  PARKER  WAS  KILLED. 

ERECTED  A.  D.  1902 

BY  MARYLANDERS 

TO  COMMEMORATE   THE   PATRIOTISM 

AND  FORTITUDE 

OF  THE  VICTOR  AND  THE  VANQUISHED. 
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A  SONG  FOR  FLAG  DAY 

From  "The  Trail  to  Boyland" 
By  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit 

(Copyrighted  1904) 
[  Used  by  permission  of  the  Publishers,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 

Your  flag  and  my  flag — 

And  how  it  flies  today! 
In  your  land  and  my  land, 

And  half  the  world  away! 
Rose-red  and  blood-red, 

The  stripes  forever  gleam; 
Snow-white  and  soul-white — 

The  good  forefathers'  dream; 
Sky-blue  and  true  blue,  with  stars  to  shine  aright — 
The  gloried  guidon  of  the  day,  a  shelter  through  the  night. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag — 

And,  oh,  how  much  it  holds! 
Your  land  and  my  land 

Secure  within  its  folds! 
Your  heart  and  my  heart 

Beat  quicker  at  the  sight — 
Sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed — 

Red  and  blue  and  white. 
The  one  flag — the  great  flag — the  flag  for  me  and  you — 
Glorified  all  else  beside — the  red  and  white  and  blue. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag — 

To  every  star  and  stripe 
The  drums  beat  as  hearts  beat, 

And  fifers  shrilly  pipe. 
Your  flag  and  my  flag — 

A  blessing  in  the  sky! 
Your  hope  and  my  hope — 

It  never  hid  a  lie! 
Home  land  and  far  land,  and  half  the  world  around, 
Old  Glory  hears  the  great  salute  and  ripples  to  the  sound! 
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The  British  Invasion  of  Queen 
Anne's  County,  Maryland 

In  the  War  of  1812-15 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  DeCourcy  Wright  Thorn,  Esq. 

Former  President  Maryland  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 


ON  January  14,  1784,  in  the  Old  Senate  Chamber  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  held  session  there  from  November  26,  1783,  to 
June  3,  1784,  approved  the  Treaty  with  England  termi- 
nating the  Revolutionary  War.  But  Great  Britain,  yearn- 
ing to  regain  us,  frequently  violated  our  independence 
during  the  following  twenty-nine  years.  Patience  ceasing 
to  be  a  virtue,  the  United  States  declared  war  on  June 
18, 1812.  The  next  six  months  witnessed  many  American 
successes.  Then  Great  Britain  set  thoroughly  to  work. 
She  would  weaken  our  interior  by  blockading  the  entire 
coast,  and  unite  her  forces  from  Canada  with  those  intro- 
duced through  the  Chesapeake,  segregate  New  England, 
which  was  much  opposed  to  the  war,  and  so  recover  the 
thirteen  splendid  colonies  she  had  lost  twenty-nine  years 
before.  She  made  a  great  naval  display  and  devastation 
in  the  region  of  the  Chesapeake,  chiefly  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  coming  of  her  troops  from  Canada,  but 
also  carried  a  large  army  fighting  force  on  the  four 
74-gun  ships  and  six  frigates,  which,  under  the  notorious 
Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn,  sailed  into  the  Chesapeake 
on  February  4,  1813,  and  plundered  Sharps,  Pooles,  Tilgh- 
man's  and  Poplar  Islands,  and  Fredericktown  and 
Georgetown  on  the  Sassafras  River.    His  second  in  com- 
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mand,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  John  Warren,  rejoined  him  on 
June  1,  1813,  with  2,700  troops  from  Bermuda.  This 
reinforcement  of  soldiers  was  divided  into  two  brigades, 
the  largest  under  Napier,  the  other  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Williams  of  the  Marines,  but  both  were  com- 
manded by  Sir  Sydney  Beckwith.  This  squadron  con- 
tained the  troops  destined  during  the  visit  of  Cockburn's 
squadron  to  the  North  Carolina  coast  to  operate  in  Queen 
Anne's  County,  about  which  I  am  asked  to  particularize. 
The  writings  of  the  great  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Charles  James  Napier  and  Captain  Robertson,  who  each 
took  part  in  the  attack  upon  Queenstown,  Queen  Anne's 
County,  on  August  3,  1813,  family  tradition  and  local 
data  enable  me  to  give  this  authentic  account  of  that  little 
campaign.  Napier  was  second  in  command  of  the  land 
forces.  He  denounced  the  immediately  preceding  and 
barbarous  and  bloody  treatment  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  by 
the  foreign  contingent  who  killed  about  100  Americans 
there,  and  the  foolish  failure  to  capture  Craney1  Island  off 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  order  to  conquer  that  city.  "Kent 
Island  was  the  next  object.,,  On  August  1st  Napier  land- 
ing on  it  with  his  own  regiment,  the  102d,  and  the  Marine 
Artillery,  under  command  of  Captain  Robertson,  pushed 
across  and  seized  the  ferry  now  known  as  the  "Narrows," 
which  separates  Kent  Island  from  the  mainland  of  Queen 
Anne's  County.  Beckwith  followed  with  the  main  body. 
They  "hutted  in  the  woods."  "A  project  was  devised  for 
the  surprise  of  some  militia  encamped  at  Queen's  Town 
seven  miles  off:  for  this  one  battalion  of  marines  with 


1  By  the  way,  in  addition  to  fourteen  gunboats  stationed  be- 
hind it  and  the  two  forts  at  its  ends,  was  the  frigate  Constellation, 
soon  to  visit  us  in  Baltimore  A  painting  of  it  hangs  before  me 
as  I  write,  a  model  of  it  is  in  the  hall  above  me,  and  the  flag  of 
its  flag  officer  in  1855,  Captain  William  May,  flies  from  my  door 
in  honor  of  this  national  holiday 
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artillery  was  embarked  in  the  night  to  land  high  up 
the  bay2  and  take  their  camp  in  reverse.  The  remainder 
of  the  troops  with  two  guns  were  to  march  straight 
against  the  town,  guided  by  Captain  Robertson,  who  had 
gotten  acquainted  with  the  road  by  going  in  with  a  flag 
of  truce.  This  combination  failed  entirely;  the  boats 
with  the  detachment  missed  the  landing  point3  and  re- 
turned to  the  [Narrows]  encampment"  on  the  morning  of 
August  2d.  The  land  attack  aided  by  the  second  boat 
attack  began  about  midnight  of  August  2d.  "The  officer 
with  the  advanced  guard  disobeyed  (Napier's)  orders 
which  were  calculated  to  capture  the  American  outpost 
without  a  shot  being  fired.  He  had  come  on  an  American 
vidette  and  irresolutely  suffered  him  to  fire  and  gallop 
off.  He  was  followed  by  the  picket."  This  occurred  on 
the  famous  old  duelling  ground  on  the  "Slippery  Hill" 
Farm,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Valentine  Bryan,  and 
some  three  miles  south  of  Queenstown,  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  a  yet  persisting  earthworks  about  100  yards 
long  and  six  feet  high  on  the  same  property.  "The 
English  officer  in  a  dangerously  incapable  state  ordered 
his  men  to  fire,  throwing  himself  upon  the  ground.  Then 
the  whole  advance  guard  commenced  firing."  The  local 
tradition  states  that  the  American  picket4  fired  twice  upon 


2  Meaning  here,  Chester  River  at  Queenstown. 

3  They  landed  at  "Fort  Hawkins,"  a  fortification  upon  "Blake- 
ford,"  now  the  property  of  DeCourcy  Wright  Thorn.  This  old 
earthworks  had  been  used  as  a  fort  in  Indian  and  Revolutionary 
times,  and  furnished  the  name  to  its  farm  "Blake's  Fort,"  now 
become  "Blakeford,"  but  patented  by  William  DeCourcy  in  1658 
as  "Coursey's  Neck." 

4  Composed  of  Captains  Massey  and  J.  H.  Nicholson,  and  Pri- 
vates F.  D.  Emory,  S.  E.  Wright,  Jas.  Chairs,  Samuel  Green,  W. 
Seward,  who  were  slightly  wounded,  F.  De  Rochebrune,  Jeremiah 
Vincent,  Peter  Ross,  Samuel  McCosh,  Archibald  Roe,  John  Green, 
Dennis  Sullivan,  John  Hassett,  Jas.  Jackson,  Jas.  Price,  John  Dodd, 
Thomas  Cox  and  Wm.  Emerson. 
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the  British,  killing  two  and  wounding  five  of  them  before 
retreating.  It  would  seem  that  such  firing  was  done 
from  behind  the  "Slippery  Hill"  earthworks  mentioned 
above.  But  there  was  subsequent  firing  as  I  shall  show. 
However,  the  British  account  continues :  "This  brings  up 
Beckwith  and  Napier  at  a  gallop  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
Ordering  Captain  Robertson  to  take  command  they  went 
back  to  restore  order  in  the  rear."  "But  the  mischief  had 
already  spread,  for  the  men  seeing  the  road  suddenly 
lighted  up  by  the  firing  in  front  while  the  reverberating 
sounds  seemed  to  spread  all  around  them  were  panic- 
stricken,  and  in  the  column  as  they  were  fired  right  and 
left  shooting  each  other.  Beckwith  ordered  the  band  to 
play  and  resumed  the  march,  but  at  every  turn  the 
American  pickets  fired0  and  the  panic  returned.  Sir 
Sydney  Beckwith's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  Napier 
was  thus  very  dangerously  exposed  as  the  only  mounted 
man.  Captain  Robertson  begged  him  to  dismount,  but 
Napier  refused  with  the  statement  'that  the  condition 
of  the  troops  would  not  allow  him  to  care  for  himself.' " 
Finally  order  was  restored.  The  American  picket  had 
finally  galloped  off  to  rejoin  their  main  body,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  38th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  numbering  244 
effectives;  100  cavalrymen  under  Major  Emory,  and  a 
battery  of  light  artillery,  consisting  of  35  men  and  two 
light  six-pounders.  All  the  American  force  were  of 
Queen  Anne's  County  and  comprised  about  400  men. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Wright8  of  the  38th  Regi- 
ment being  sick,  it  was  commanded  on  this  occasion  by 


8  Evidently  the  picket  retreated  from  turn  to  turn  of  the  road 
and  thence  fired.  A  very  creditable  showing  for  militia  against 
the  pick  of  the  British  troops! 

8  Of  "Read's  Creek." 
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Major  W.  H.  Nicholson.7  Captain  Gustavus  W.  T.  Wright8 
commanded  the  artillery.  The  main  body  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, consisting  of  infantry  and  artillery,  had  been  sta- 
tioned some  half  mile  east  of  "Hall's  Landing,"  now 
known  as  "Bolingly,"9  but  were  withdrawn  about  one- 
half  mile  further  inland  by  Major  Nicholson,  who  ordered 
them  "to  retreat  without  firing  a  shot,"  which  was  done 
in  good  order  and  without  loss.  He  had  been  mistakenly 
informed  that  the  British  boat  expedition  which  landed 
at  "Fort  Hawkins"  on  "Blakeford"  shortly  before  dawn 
of  August  2d,  had  beached  on  land  contiguous  to  "Hall's 
Landing."  The  American  infantry  and  artillery  had 
thus  retreated  to  the  acclivity  known  as  "Newmarket," 
about  where  "Cherry  Lane"  joins  the  Queenstown- 
Centreville  main  road.  "The  cavalry  were  advantage- 
ously posted  somewhat  closer  to  Queenstown  in  order  to 
charge  the  enemy,  if  advisable."  Undaunted  by  their 
failure  to  reach  "Hall's  Landing"  early  on  the  previous 
night,  August  2d,  the  disembarked  British  boat  expedi- 
tion, which  had  marched  across  "Blakeford,"  a  peninsula 
farm  between  Chester  River  and  big  Queenstown  Creek, 
and  belonging  to  Governor  Robert  Wright,  then  serving 
in  Congress  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  had  been  surprised  to  come  to  "Coursey's  Creek," 
now  known  as  big  Queenstown  Creek.  Finding  it  wide 
and  deep  and  about  two  miles  long  they  had  returned 


7 1  believe  that  he  was  of  "Chesterfield,"  the  farm  out  of  which 
Centreville  was  formed. 

8  He  was  of  "Blakeford,"  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Washington 
College,  a  noted  duelist,  born  September  7,  1784,  died  in  1823,  and 
the  second  son  of  its  owner,  former  Governor  and  United  States 
Senator  and  then  Congressman  Robert  Wright,  who  was  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Congress. 
Doubtless  he  had  thus  been  able  to  greatly  help  inspire  protective 
arrangements  in  Queen  Anne's  County. 

"Then  owned  by  the  Hall  family,  and  now  by  Mr.  S.  E.  W. 
Friel. 
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to  the  encampment  at  the  "Narrows."  Now  again,  and 
at  3.50  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  August  3d  they  ap- 
peared, this  time  in  the  creek's  mouth,  and  simultaneously 
with  the  arrival  of  the  British  land  force  at  Queenstown. 
The  British  land  and  water  forces  signaled  one  another 
with  rockets.  And  the  arrival  of  their  land  force  was 
the  signal  for  the  British  boat  expedition  to  deliver  a 
broadside  of  rockets  and  round  shot.  Captain  Robert- 
son's artillery  also  fired  at  the  American  forces  (sta- 
tioned about  Newmarket10)  says  the  British  account. 
This  is  further  attested,  for  until  some  thirty  years  ago 
there  remained  embedded  in  the  Queenstown  or  southerly 
side  of  an  old  cherry  tree  upon  its  roadside11  lawn  a  round 
shot  fired  by  the  British.  The  firing  from  the  British 
boat  expedition  was  considerably  further  to  the  West. 
The  American  cavalry  were  nearer  the  foe,  but  was 
protected  by  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  so  that  they 
escaped  injury.  Presumably,  they  were  stationed  near 
"Warrington,"12  about  one  mile  east  of  Queenstown.  Thus 
a  British  land  and  naval  force  of  about  3,400  had  reached 
their  goal,  but  missed  surprising  and  capturing  their  foe, 
as  they  had  carefully  planned.  They  held  Queenstown 
only  long  enough  to  take  the  American  stores  and  to 
damage  several  buildings,  including  Hall's  residence,  that 
is,  "Bolingly."  Local  tradition  and  the  British  accounts 
have  it  that  a  number  of  buildings  were  damaged.  Very 
few  old  colonial  houses  remain  there.  Amongst  them 
are  the  good  old  brick  home  of  Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Cockey 
and  the  brick  part  of  the  house  owned  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Embert  on  Railroad  Avenue.     There  is  a  belief,   also, 


10  "Newmarket"  House,  a  frame  dwelling,  is  yet  standing  on 
the  Queenstown-Centreville  Road  near  Cherry  Lane. 

"Along  this  level  stretch  of  driveway  were  held  races  in 
Colonial  times. 

12  On  the  old  Emory  place,  now  owned  by  Miss  Willson,  sister 
of  Mr.  Charles  Carroll  Willson,  of  "Brookside." 
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that  Admiral  Cockburn  was  present  and  ordered  this 
treatment.  But  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  squadron  operating 
hereabouts  was  under  Admiral  Sir  John  Warren,  while 
Cockburn's  squadron  had  departed  at  Hampton  to  visit 
the  North  Carolina  coast.  Their  squadrons  had  not  yet 
been  brought  together  again  just  previous  to  the  battle  of 
North  Point  and  the  attack  on  Fort  McHenry.  Thus  it  is 
allowable  to  imagine  that  only  Sir  Sydney  Beckwith  and 
the  great  Charles  James  Napier  repaired  to  "Bolingly" 
for  consultation  with  the  commander  of  the  boat  ex- 
pedition, and  I  hope  to  stop  the  devastation  there. 
Telling  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces,  Cap- 
tain Robertson  says :  "The  enemy's  captain13  of  artillery 
who  thus  retired  had  been  a  few  days  before  received 
with  a  flag  of  truce  and  on  that  occasion  invited  the 
British  to  fight,14  going  so  far  as  to  offer  single  combat 
to  Captain  Robertson,  he  now  fled  without  firing  a  shot, 
though  he  might  have  served  his  guns  effectively  and 
safely,  being  beyond  musketry  and  Beckwith  had  no 
cavalry."  But  Major  Nicholson  had  ordered  that  there 
be  no  firing.  Doubtless  Nicholson  knew  the  futility  of 
400  militia  attacking  3,400  veterans  and  that  the  only 
result  would  be  their  own  destruction  of  Queenstown  and 
an  incitement  to  the  British  to  do  it  more  harm. 

About  this  little  separate  campaign  in  Queen  Anne's 
County,  Napier  remarks:  "The  progress  of  Sir  John 
Warren,  at  whose  entire  disposal  fleet  and  troops  were 
placed,  was  now  exhausted  and  he  had  done  nothing." 
Warren  disliked  marauding.  Beckwith  despised  it. 
Napier  would  have  none  of  it.  Cockburn  favored  and 
practiced  it.  But  to  resume:  after  the  early  morning 
spent  in  Queenstown  the  British  expedition  returned  to 
their  camp  on  Kent  Island,  west  of  the  "Ferry"  and  east 


:3  Captain  Gustavus  W.  T.  Wright. 

14  Was  not  this   a   shrewd   device  to   entice   them  before   the 
Slippery  Hill  breastworks  and  along  the  wooded  road? 
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of  the  present  "Narrows."  And,  says  Napier:  "On 
August  12th  we  left  Kent  Island  to  land  near  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Talbot  County,  where  were  500  men  and  a  few 
guns."  He  was  refused  permission  "to  attack  it  alone 
with  250  men  of  his  regiment,  the  102d,  to  clear  them  of 
the  Queenstown  business."  Nor  did  the  British  get 
nearer  than  four  miles  of  St.  Michael's,  and  after  a  little 
returned  to  their  boats,  while  the  American  militia  drew 
near  and  saw  them  off  the  premises. 

I  must  not  close  without  mention  of  "Old  Fort 
Point,"18  a  high  earthwork  erected  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Corsica  River  near  Centreville  soon  after  war  was 
declared  on  June  18,  1812,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Colonel  Vickers'  regiment  con- 
structed it.  And  when  the  British  sloop  "Surprise"  as- 
cended the  Corsica  not  long  after  she  was  shot  at  from 
it  and  desisted  from  her  course.  Next  day  the  British 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore  at  Mr.  William  Emory's.18 

Doubtless  the  landing  there  was  somewhat  like  the 
kind  Napier  described  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  as  char- 
acterizing those  made  from  the  squadron  under  Sir  John 
Warren.  He  pictures  "Arms  glittering  in  moonshine, 
oars  just  breaking  silence,  fading  light  of  day;  shadows 
of  woods;  suddenly  castoff's  heard  and  the  rapid  dash 
of  oars  begins,  with  hurrah !  hurrah !  hurrah !  as  the  sol- 
diers pull  ashore.  Then  sudden  rush  through  the  water 
into  which  the  soldiers  leap  when  about  waist  deep. 
Generally  twenty  boats  were  abreast  and  tied  together 
by  ropes  bow  to  bow!"  And  he  points  to  the  vulner- 
ability of  such  a  landing  of  troops. 


16  Old  Fort  Point  is  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  William  E.  Rolph  of 
Centreville,  and  was  known  as  "Earles  Guard"  and  previously  as 
"Woodland  Neck" 

16  This  farm  is  said  now  to  belong  to  Mrs.  H.  V.  McPherson, 
and  that  in  its  old  brick  house  the  British  officers  are  believed  to 
have  had  headquarters  for  several  days. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  mention  that  Napier  says  the 
commanders  of  this  expedition  despatched  under  Warren 
and  Beckwith  did  nothing  but  commit  blunders  mainly 
because  of  division  of  authority  and  that  they  would 
not  adopt  any  of  his  many  suggestions. 

However,  these  earlier  naval  and  marauding  opera- 
tions were  evidently  and  largely  intended  to  alarm  the 
country  and  to  divert  attention  until  the  time  should 
come  to  drive  a  British  force  through  Baltimore  to  join 
those  expected  by  way  of  Canada,  but  Scott  at  "Lundy's 
Lane"  had  broken  the  advance  from  Canada.  "The  best 
laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley,"  and  we  shall 
celebrate  this  September  12th  in  Baltimore  our  decisive 
checking  of  that  ingenious  plan. 

And  we  Marylanders  can  mark  with  honorable  pride 
that  what  we  did  to  the  British  In  "The  Old  Line  State" 
was  of  first  importance  in  the  sequence  of  events  which 
terminated  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  on  December 
24,  1814,  at  Ghent. 

Congress  ratified  it  February  17,  1815,  and  pro- 
claimed it  on  the  following  day. 

Long  may  peace  endure  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

DeCourcy  Wright  Thom, 

"Blakeford," 
Queenstown,  P.  0., 
July  4,  1914.  Maryland. 


THE  BRITISH  ROYAL  STANDARD 

The  British  Royal  Standard  opposite  page  29  is  the 
only  one  ever  captured.  It  was  taken  from  the  pinnacle 
of  Government  House,  York,  Canada,  April  27,  1813. 
In  its  place  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  presented  by  the 
ladies  of  Baltimore  to  Captain  Moored  Volunteer  Com- 
pany, was  raised  by  our  Baltimore  boys. 
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The  American  Flag 

Its  Use:  Its  Forbidden  Abuse: 

By  Mrs.  Ida  Louise  Granniss  Gibbs 

Published  in  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER,  with  the  consent  of  the  Author 


THE  American  flag  is  the  symbol  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man:     It  stands  for  courage,  for  chivalry,  for 
generosity  and  honor. 

No  hand  must  touch  it  roughly ;  no  hand  shall  touch 
it  irreverently; 

Its  position  is  aloft:  To  float  over  its  children,  up- 
lifting their  eyes  and  hearts  by  its  glowing  colors  and 
splendid  promise;  for  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are 
opportunities  unknown  to  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 

The  Government  commands  the  people  to  honor  their 
flag :  Men  and  boys  should  uncover  as  they  pass  the  vivid 
stripes  which  represent  the  life  blood  of  brave  men,  and 
the  stars  which  shall  shine  on  forever. 

It  must  be  raised  at  sunrise;  lowered  at  sunset.  It 
is  not  a  plaything  of  the  hour:  it  is  a  birthright  of 
privilege  and  integrity. 

It  may  not  be  used  as  staff,  or  whip,  or  covering. 

It  shall  not  be  marred  by  advertisement,  nor  dese- 
crated on  the  stage. 

It  was  born  in  tears  and  blood :  It  was  baptized  in 
blood  and  tears. 

It  has  floated  since  June  14,  1777,  over  a  country 
of  benevolence,  refuge  and  progress. 

It  must  always  be  carried  upright: 

To  bear  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  is  an  honor,  to 
own  one  a  sacred  trust. 

It  is  the  emblem  of  Freedom,  of  Equality,  of  Justice 
for  every  person  and  creature  as  it  floats  unvanquished — 
untarnished  over  the  open  door  of  free  education. 

Ida  Louise  Granniss  Gibbs, 
copyright  Chairman,  Committee  on  Prevention  of 

Registration 

3W672  Desecration  of  the  Flag. 


On  January  11,  1913,  the  above  tablet  was  placed 
on  Mt.  Vernon  Place  M.  E.  Church,  Baltimore,  by  the 
Baltimore  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, during  the  regency  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Lee  Bosley. 

It  marks  the  site  where  formerly  stood  the  house 
in  which  died  the  author  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
The  date  of  erection  commemorated  the  seventieth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  the  writer  of  our  national  anthem. 
The  occasion  was  a  notable  one.  Exercises  were  held 
in  the  handsome  church  edifice.  The  former  President- 
General  of  the  National  Society,  D.  A.  R.,  Mrs.  Matthew 
T.  Scott;  Mayor  Preston,  of  Baltimore,  and  many  other 
distinguished  guests  were  speakers  at  this  time. 

The  tablet  is  of  handsome  bronze,  two  and  one-half 
feet  by  four  and  one-half  feet,  and  is  the  work  of  Hans 
Schuler,  the  well-known  sculptor. 
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The  Destruction  of  Barney's 
Flotilla 

The  Official  Report  of  Rear  Admiral  Cockburn.  Copied  from  the  original 
manuscript  in  The  Crawford  Collection,  Congressional  Library,  for 
THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER,  by  Dorsey  Richardson. 


August  22,  1814— Monday  Night— 

On  board  the  Resolution  tender  off 

Mount  Calvert. 
To  Vice  Admiral  Cochrane — 

*  *  *  The  Major  General  (Ross)  remained  with 
the  army  at  Nottingham,  and  the  boats  and  tenders  con- 
tinued anchored  off  it  during  the  night,  and  soon  after 
daylight  this  morning  the  whole  moved  again  forward, 
but  the  wind  blowing  during  the  morning  down  the 
river  (Patuxent) — and  the  Channel  being  excessively 
narrow,  and  the  advance  of  our  Tenders  consequently 
slow,  I  judged  it  advisable  to  push  on  with  the  Boats 
only,  leaving  the  Tenders  to  follow  as  they  could. 

On  approaching  Pig  Point  where  the  Enemy's  Flo- 
tilla was  said  to  be,  I  landed  the  Marines  under  Capt. 
Robyns  on  the  left  Bank  of  the  River,  and  directed  him 
to  march  around  and  attack  on  the  land  side  the  Town 
situated  on  the  point,  to  draw  from  us  the  attention  of 
such  Troops  as  might  be  there  for  its  defence  and  the 
defence  of  the  Flotilla;  I  then  proceeded  on  with  the 
Boats,  and  as  we  opened  the  reach  above  Pig  Point  I 
plainly  discovered  Commodore  Barney's  broad  Pendant 
in  the  headmost  Vessel  (a  large  sloop)  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Flotilla  extending  in  a  long  line  astern  of  her,  our 
Boats  now  advanced  towards  them  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
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but  on  nearing  them  we  observed  the  sloop  bearing  the 
Broad  Pendant  to  be  on  fire,  and  she  very  soon  after- 
wards blewup,  I  now  saw  clearly  that  they  were  all 
abandoned  and  on  Fire  with  Trains  to  their  Magazines, 
and  out  of  the  seventeen  vessels  which  comprised  this 
formidable  and  much  vaunted  Flotilla,  sixteen  were  in 
quick  succession  blown  to  atoms,  and  the  seventeen  (in 
which  the  fire  had  not  taken)  we  captured,  the  Commo- 
dore's sloop  was  a  large  armed  Vessel,  the  others  were 
Gun  Boats  all  having  a  long  gun  in  the  Bow  and  a 
Cannonade  in  the  stern,  but  the  Calibre  of  the  Guns  and 
number  of  'the  Crew  of  each  differed  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  boat,  varying  from  32  prs.  and  60  men,  to  18 
prs.  and  40  men — I  found  here  lying  above  the  Flotilla 
and  under  its  protection  Thirteen  Merchant  Schooners, 
some  of  which  not  being  worth  bringing  away,  I  caused 
to  be  burnt,  such  as  were  in  good  condition  I  directed 
to  be  moved  to  Pig  Point. — Whilst  employed  taking  these 
Vessels  a  few  shot  were  fired  at  us,  by  some  of  the  men 
of  the  Flotilla  from  the  bushes  on  the  shore  near  us,  but 
Lieutenant  Scott  whom  I  had  landed  for  that  purpose, 
soon  got  hold  of  them  and  made  them  Prisoners — Some 
Horse  men  likewise  shewed  themselves  on  the  Neighbor- 
ing Heights,  but  a  Rocket  or  two  dispersed  them,  and 
Captain  Robyns  who  had  got  possession  of  Pig  Point 
without  Resistance,  now  spreading  his  men  through  the 
country,  the  enemy  retreated  to  a  distance  and  left  us 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  town,  the  Neighborhood  and 
our  Prizes.     *     *     * 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  faithful  and 
Most  Obedt.  Humble  Servant — 

G.  Cockburn,  Rear  Admiral. 
Vice  Admiral  The  Honble  Sir 
A.  Cochrane,  K.  B.,  Commander  in  Chief. 
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The  Glory  of  the  Flag 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Mrs.  Frederic  Tyson 

Chairman  of  the  Flag  Committee  of  Maryland  Daughters  of  American  Revolution 


A  BRILLIANT  writer  has  said  the  pages  of  history 
give  abundant  proof  that  just  to  that  degree  in 
which  a  nation  has  held  in  reverence  its  national  stan- 
dards has  it  prevailed  in  war  and  been  mighty  in  peace. 

And  the  reason,  indeed,  is  not  far  to  seek.  Since 
the  standard  of  a  nation  typifies  the  very  inner  essence 
of  its  national  life,  its  hope,  its  aspirations,  the  differ- 
ences in  life  and  thought,  which  make  for  a  peopled  indi- 
viduality, distinguishing  her  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Let  us  then  take  a  rapid  flight  through  the  story  of 
the  ages,  to  discover  how  the  nations  have  regarded  their 
emblems,  their  standards,  and  let  us  begin  with  the 
mother  of  nations — with  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  used  as  their  national  standards  those 
objects  most  revered  by  them  in  their  religion,  those 
animals  under  which  their  gods  made  themselves  visible 
for  their  worship;  or  perchance  they  would  take  the 
pictured  likeness  of  some  departed,  well-loved  monarch; 
so  that  patriotism  and  religion,  the  two  most  potent  emo- 
tions of  which  men  are  capable  were  stirred  within  them 
to  the  uttermost,  as  they  marched  behind  the  blessed 
emblem  of  their  nationality. 

The  Persians,  as  fire-worshippers,  regarded  the  sun 
as  the  visible  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  chose  that  object 
for  their  national  emblem:  and  only  to  youths  of  lofty 
parentage,  pure  life  and  distinguished  bravery  was  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  carrying  it. 

The  Old  Testament  has  many  references  to  show 
the  Jews  possessed  standards.    "Mighty  as  an  army  with 
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banners/'  declares  the  prophet;  and  the  learned  rabbis 
tell  us,  that  to  each  tribe  had  been  given  its  banner :  "He 
shall  pitch  his  tent  by  the  standard  of  his  father's  house." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Greeks  and  take  the  Athenians 
from  among  them.  Pallas  Athene  was  the  goddess  pro- 
tectress of  Athens  and  the  owl  the  bird  of  wisdom,  her 
emblem.  The  olive  was  that  product  of  the  soil  most 
cherished  by  the  Athenians;  so  that  brilliant  nation  in- 
scribed upon  those  banners,  so  constantly  carried  to  glori- 
ous victory,  the  owl  and  the  olive  tree — the  emblems  of 
their  spiritual  and  of  their  physical  life. 

If  we  come  to  the  Romans — while  the  matter  grows 
more  complicated,  since  it  is  upon  their  usages  that  all 
modern  heraldry  is  established — still  we  find  the  same 
feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  the  national  standards,  run- 
ning like  a  golden  thread  through  their  history.  In  the 
earlier  periods  they,  too,  inscribed  upon  their  banners 
those  objects  most  dear  to  their  religious  worship — and 
their  standards  were  kept  with  reverent  care  in  their 
temples.  In  the  time  of  the  great  Marius,  the  silver 
eagles  were  chosen  for  the  national  standard,  and  every 
Roman  regarded  them  as  the  most  sacred  of  his  pos- 
sessions. If  in  battle  the  day  bade  fair  to  go  against 
them,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  legions  was  waning,  the 
Roman  general,  seizing  the  eagles,  would  toss  them  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  foe.  With  a  wild  cry  every  legionary 
started  forward.  What  recked  they,  that  wounds,  that 
suffering,  that  perchance  death  awaited  them:  were  not 
their  sacred  eagles  profaned  by  foreign  touch,  that  stan- 
dard that  represented  to  each  and  all  their  homes,  their 
loved  ones,  their  country,  their  very  existence;  no  sacri- 
fice could  be  too  great  in  order  to  restore  them,  resplen- 
dent with  victory,  within  their  hands. 

It  was  not  until  well  on  in  mediaeval  times  that 
stuffs  of  silk  or  wool  came  into  general  use.  Under  the 
Feudal  Law,  as  all  the  world  knows,  every  noble  held  his 
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lands  in  fief,  subject  to  the  call  of  his  king,  to  whose 
presence  he  repaired  when  summoned,  with  whatever 
retainers  his  possessions  enabled  him  to  gather,  and 
loyalty  became  an  integral  part  of  his  religion.  In  order 
that,  amid  so  hetergeneous  an  assembly,  every  man 
might  be  able  to  find  and  follow  his  feudal  lord,  the 
banners  and  bannerets,  emblazoned  with  coats-of-arms, 
came  into  existence  and  general  use.  In  the  very  heart 
of  the  army  in  action  or  in  the  camp,  the  Royal  Standard 
waved  proudly  above  them,  and  that  spot  containing 
king  and  standard  became  the  very  holy  of  holies  to 
knight  and  vassal,  to  be  defended  while  life  might  last. 

Still  the  religious  strain  mingled  with  full .  loyalty, 
as  witness  the  oriflamme  of  France,  that  for  centuries 
led  armies  to  victory  was  the  chosen  emblem  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Denis  and  taken  from  them.  The  Crusades,  too, 
give  abundant  proof  how  constantly  religion  was  inter- 
woven and  intertwined  with  the  national  standards. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  fanatic  zeal  with  which 
the  Mussulman,  even  today,  will  follow  to  the  death  the 
standard  of  the  prophet,  which  represents  to  him  both 
his  religion  and  his  country.  The  present  day  flag,  the 
Union  Jack,  of  Great  Britain,  is  composed  of  the  super- 
imposed crosses  of  St.  George  of  England,  St.  Andrew 
of  Scotland  and  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland.  While  loyalty 
and  devotion  rises  high  in  the  heart  of  every  decent 
European,  should  king  or  emperor  raise  their  national 
standard. 

How,  then,  and  for  what  reason,  should  Americans, 
without  king  or  emperor,  show  their  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  their  standard — the  ever-blest  Stars  and  Stripes? 

When  holding  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
one  hand  and  the  starry  banner  of  freedom  in  the  other, 
America  stepped  proudly  forward  to  claim  her  place 
among  the  nations,  it  was  as  if  the  hope  of  the  philoso- 
pher, the  dream  of  the  poet,  the  aspiration  of  the  student 
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had  been  crystalized  into  realities.  That  equal  justice, 
equal  opportunity,  equal  freedom  to  lead  his  own  life 
and  worship  his  God,  as  seemed  best  to  him,  should  be 
given  to  every  man,  no  matter  how  humble,  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  all  men  were  equal,  were  novel  doctrines, 
indeed.  So  novel,  in  fact,  as  to  arouse  the  astonishment 
and  hostility  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  probably 
has  never  been  a  document  in  all  profane  history  that 
has  so  revolutionized  the  thought  of  the  civilized  world 
as  has  this  wonder  of  wonders — the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— with  its   natural  and   concomittant  results. 

And  what  are  some  of  those  results,  which  America, 
holding  high  its  splendid  standard,  has  set  out  in  the 
very  van  of  the  nations  to  accomplish? 

First,  an  altruism  so  magnificent  that  it  stoops  to 
help,  not  to  conquer,  the  weaker,  poorer,  ruder  nations 
around  her.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  a  powerful  nation  gone  to  the  aid  of  a  weak  one — 
as  America  went  to  Cuba,  has  purified,  helped,  assisted 
it  to  stand  alone — and  then  lowering  its  flag,  left  that 
nation  free  to  work  out  its  own  destiny. 

And  again,  when  the  nations  assembled  in  China,  it 
was  only  those  over  whom  floated  the  starry  banner  that 
refused  to  take  advantages  of  the  sore  needs  of  that 
nation,  and  returned  millions  to  her  treasury. 

Where  that  banner  waves  was  first  officially  promul- 
gated full  religious  liberty  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

To  woman  especially  should  the  Stars  and  Stripes  be 
dear ;  for  in  that  land,  whose  emblem  it  is,  has  been  given 
her  the  full  opportunity  to  lead  her  own  life  untrammeled, 
to  work  out  her  own  individuality,  with  full  freedom  to 
go  where  and  when  she  would  and  always  and  ever  to  be 
treated  with  a  respect  and  consideration  heretofore  un- 
known. 
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This  banner,  too,  is  unique  among  all  the  standards 
of  the  world,  in  that  it  alone  has  never  suffered  defeat; 
but  where  her  sons  have  planted  it,  there  it  has  greeted 
the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  untouched  by  hand  of 
conqueror. 

To  every  American,  then,  whenever  he  or  she  be- 
holds the  sacred  standard  of  their  country,  should  come 
with  a  thrill  of  patriotic  pride  the  realization  that  it 
represents  the  noblest  thoughts,  hopes,  aspirations  and 
actions  that  have  heretofore  been  held  by  mankind ;  that 
it  stands  for  power  to  help,  not  to  crush  the  weak;  that 
while,  with  its  brilliant  hundred  million  people  and  un- 
limited resources,  America  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
nations,  it  desires  to  use  that  power  to  eliminate  war, 
cruelty,  disease  and  ignorance;  and,  therefore,  that  of  all 
banners  in  the  world,  it  is  most  to  be  loved,  most  ven- 
erated, most  held  sacred  and  glorious. 


OUR  STARS  AND  STRIPES  GRANTED  AS 
ENGLISH  CREST 

Although  "never  lowered  in  defeat,"  our  Star-Spangled  Banner 
with  a  broken  flagstaff,  the  emblem  of  defeat,  was  granted  as  a 
crest  and  a  quartering  by  the  King  of  England  to  the  family  of 
General  Ross,  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  North  Point,  the 
12th  of  September,  1814. 

The  victory  at  Bladensburg,  and  the  burning  of  Washington, 
were  perpetuated  by  these  Augmentations  of  Honor  from  the  British 
Sovereign  to  the  family  of  General  Ross,  and  the  surname  "Ross 
of  Bladensburg"  was  bestowed  on  his  descendants. 

It  is  said  that  the  family  was  offered  the  choice  of  a  Baronetcy 
or  the  above  Augmentation  of  Honor,  which  was  especially  granted 
with  permission  for  it  to  be  placed  upon  the  monument  to  the 
memory  of  General  Ross.  We  who  celebrate  the  Battle  of  North 
Point  as  the  successful  repulse  of  General  Ross'  forces,  and  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  our  citizen  soldiers,  can  scarcely  appreciate 
the  significance  of  our  Stars  and  Stripes  as  an  "Achievement" 
on  the  Coat-of-Arms  of  his  descendants. 
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The  National  Flag  Resolution 

Unanimously  Adopted  by  the  D.  A.  R.  Congress,  April,  1912 
The  work  of  a  Patriotic  Baltimore  Woman 


WHAT  is  now  known  as  the  National  Flag  Resolution 
of  the  D.  A.  R.  was  first  offered  by  its  author, 
Miss  Mary  Virginia  Dorsey,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Balti- 
more Chapter  on  February  22,  1911,  in  the  hope  of  arous- 
ing, through  the  efforts  of  the  Chapter,  a  city-wide 
interest  in  displaying  the  Flag  from  the  homes  of  all 
patriotic  Baltimoreans  on  this  and  other  historic  days. 


THE  NATIONAL  FLAG  RESOLUTION 
OF  THE  D.  A.  R. 

Whereas,  The  Flag,  being  in  the  broad  sense  the 
symbol  of  that  for  which  this  society  stands — patriotism ; 
and  that  as  it  is  one  of  the  objects  and  aims  of  this 
society  to  promote  and  foster  the  spirit  of  patriotism  by 
educational  methods;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  such  general  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence about  displaying  flags  from  the  homes  of  the  people 
of  our  country  on  the  commemorative  days  that  should 
inspire  this  meed  of  patriotic  recognition ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society,  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  approve,  indorse  and 
further  this  effort  toward  arousing  a  widespread  public 
interest  in  displaying  on  the  homes  of  the  country  the 
national  Flag  on  national  days  and  the  State  flag  on  State 
days — meaning  the  annual  day  for  the  latter — in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  fact  that  the  home  is  the  cradle 
of  patriotism ;  that  it  is  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  home  that  the  Flag  is  carried  into  battle,  and 
that  from  the  home  should  float  the  emblem  that  stands 
for  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  that  inward  and 
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spiritual  grace  of  gratitude  and  devotion  which  seeks  to 
express  itself  by  honoring,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
our  great  historic  days  and  the  protecting  Stars  and 
Stripes;  and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  by  means  of 
a  more  general  display  of  the  Flag  we  may  help  to  nourish 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  look  upon  and  greet  the  hon- 
ored symbol  an  ever-deepening  loyalty  to  that  which  is 
symbolized. 

I  offer  this  resolution  as  a  native  of  the  city  on 
whose  far-famed  Fort  McHenry  waved  the  Flag  that 
inspired  our  national  anthem  and  as  one  who,  like  every 
other  Baltimorean,  has  been  brought  up  to  revere  the 
historic  spot  which  commemorates  the  valor  of  those  who 
routed  "Wellington's  Invincibles."  The  spot  immortal- 
ized by  Francis  Scott  Key  and  the  later  presence  of 
Lafayette,  but  alone  hallowed  by  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner"  that  ever  waves  from  its  ramparts. 

Mary  Virginia  Dorsey. 
Baltimore,  February  22,  1911. 
Washington,  April,  1912. 


OUR  FLAG 

Fling  it  from  the  mast  and  steeple, 

Symbol  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Of  the  life  of  a  happy  people, 

Gallant  and  strong  and  free. 
Proudly  we  view  its  colors, 

Flag  of  the  brave  and  true, 
With  the  clustered  stars  and  the  steadfast  bars, 

The  red,  the  white  and  the  blue. 

Flag  of  the  sturdy  fathers, 

Flag  of  the  loyal  sons, 
Beneath  its  folds  it  gathers 

Earth's  best  and  noblest  ones. 
Boldly  we  wave  its  colors, 

Our  veins  are  thrilled  anew, 
By  the  steadfast  bars,  the  clustered  stars, 

The  red,  the  white  and  the  blue. 

— Margaret  Sangster. 
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The  Peacemakers  of  1812-14 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Louis  H.  Dielman,  Esq. 

Executive  Secretary  of  The  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore 


THERE  can  be  no  question  that  the  principal  causes 
of  the  War  of  1812  were  the  impressment  of  Ameri- 
can seamen  and  the  assumption  of  the  "Right  of  Search" 
by  the  British  nation,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
"Orders  in  Council"  were  due  solely  to  the  arrogance  of 
the  shipping  and  mercantile  classes. 

For  nineteen  years  American  shipping  was  sub- 
jected to  loss  and  humiliation  through  stoppage  and  im- 
pressment, not  without  vigorous  protest,  it  is  true,  but 
subject  to  the  right  of  might.  The  outrage  of  1807,  the 
affair  of  the  "Chesapeake"  and  the  "Leopard,"  stirred 
the  whole  country  to  its  depths  and  only  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  an  unequal  contest  prevented  the  imme- 
diate declaration  of  war;  and  when  war  did  come  the 
memory  of  the  nineteen  years  of  injury  and  injustice 
affected  no  other  class  of  society  as  it  did  our  seamen. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  a  cloud 
of  small  craft  buzzed  like  a  swarm  of  hornets  around 
the  "Rulers  of  the  Sea,"  and  the  damage  inflicted  on 
British  commerce  was  well-nigh  incalculable.  We  find 
on  the  ships'  papers  of  the  period  the  names  of  Balti- 
more's most  prominent  merchants  as  owners  and  sponsors 
of  these  trade  destroyers,  which,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  seldom  failed  to  return  enormous  dividends  on  small 
investments.  Among  the  host  of  owners  of  private  armed 
vessels  may  be  found  such  names  as  Peter  Arnold  Kar- 
thaus,  James  Williams,  John  Gooding,  C.  F.  Kalkman, 
Hollins  &  McBlair,  Wm.  T.  Graham,  George  P.  Stevenson, 
John  Randall,  James  W.  McCulloch,  Henry  Didier,  Jr., 
J.  N.  Darcy,  Lyde  Goodwin,  Luke  Kiersted,  Ferdinand 
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Hurxthall,  Christopher  Raborg,  Jr.,  Nicholas  Stansbury, 
Levi  Hollingsworth,  William  Spear,  James  A.  Buchanan, 
John  McKim,  Jr.,  Robert  Patterson.  At  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  vessels  were  fitted  out  in  Baltimore  alone, 
during  the  war,  a  fact  which  earned  for  that  city  the 
title  of  "a  nest  of  pirates,"  and  which  later  caused  the 
blockade  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  success  of  the  privateers  was  in  many  instances 
their  own  undoing,  for  after  a  successful  cruise,  being 
overloaded  with  spoils  and  undermanned  from  the  de- 
tachment of  prize  crews,  they  in  turn  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  enemy's  vessels  from  which  under  normal  condi- 
tions they  would  have  easily  escaped.  To  obviate  such 
accidents,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  to  President  Monroe: 
"Encourage  them  [the  privateersmen]  to  burn  their 
prizes  and  let  the  public  pay  for  them;  they  will  make 
the  merchants  of  England  feel  and  squeal  and  cry  out 
for  peace." 

On  June  10,  1812,  just  a  week  before  the  declaration 
of  war,  the  London  Statesman  said :  "It  has  been  stated 
that  in  a  war  with  this  country,  America  has  nothing 
to  gain.  In  opposition  to  this  assertion,  it  may  be  said, 
with  equal  truth,  that  in  a  war  with  America,  this  coun- 
try has  nothing  to  gain,  but  much  to  lose.  Let  us  examine 
the  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries.  America 
certainly  cannot  pretend  to  wage  a  maritime  war  with 
us;  she  has  no  navy  to  do  it  with.  But  America  has 
nearly  100,000  as  good  seamen  as  any  in  the  world,  all 
of  whom  would  be  actively  employed  against  our  trade 
in  every  part  of  the  ocean  in  their  fast  sailing  ships  of 
war,  many  of  which  will  be  able  to  cope  with  our  small 
cruisers ;  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  sweeping  the  West 
India  seas,  and  even  carrying  desolation  into  the  chops 
of  the  channel.  Everyone  must  recollect  what  they  did 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  American  war.  The  books  at 
Lloyd's  will  recount  it;  and  the  rate  of  assurances  at 
that  time  will  clearly  prove  what  their  diminutive 
strength  was  able  to  effect  in  the  face  of  our  navy,  and 
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that  when  nearly  one  hundred  pennants  were  flying  on 
their  coast.  Were  we  then  able  to  prevent  their  going 
in  and  out,  or  stop  them  from  taking  our  trade  and  our 
storeships  even  in  sight  of  our  garrisons?  Besides,  were 
they  not  in  the  English  and  Irish  channels  picking  up  our 
homeward-bound  trade — sending  their  prizes  into  French 
and  Spanish  ports,  to  the  great  terror  and  annoyance 
of  our  merchants  and  shipowners? 

"These  are  facts  that  can  be  traced  to  a  period  when 
America  was  in  her  infancy;  without  ships,  without  sea- 
men, without  money,  and  at  a  time  when  our  navy  was 
not  much  less  in  strength  than  at  present.  The  Ameri- 
cans will  be  found  to  be  a  different  sort  of  enemy  by 
sea  than  the  French. 

"They  possess  nautical  knowledge  with  equal  enter- 
prise to  ourselves;  they  will  be  found  attempting  deeds 
which  a  Frenchman  would  never  think  of;  and  they  will 
have  all  the  ports  of  our  enemy  open,  in  which  they  can 
make  good  their  retreat  with  their  booty.  In  a  predatory 
war  of  commerce,  Great  Britain  would  have  more  to  lose 
than  to  gain,  because  the  Americans  would  retire  within 
themselves,  having  everything  they  want  for  supplies, 
and  what  foreign  commerce  they  might  have  would  be 
carried  on  in  fast  sailing  armed  ships,  which,  as  hereto- 
fore, would  be  able  to  fight  or  run  away  as  best  suited 
their  force  or  inclination.,, 

That  this  forecast  was  well  founded  on  the  facts  is 
shown  by  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  ship- 
owners, merchants,  manufacturers  and  underwriters  of 
Glasgow,  held  September  7,  1814: 

"That  the  number  of  American  privateers  with 
which  our  channels  have  been  infested,  the  audacity  with 
which  they  have  approached  our  coasts,  and  the  success 
with  which  their  enterprise  has  been  attended,  have 
proved  injurious  to  our  commerce,  humbling  to  our  pride 
and  discreditable  to  the  directors  of  the  naval  power  of 
the  British  nation,  whose  flag  till  of  late  waved  over 
every  sea  and  triumphed  over  every  rival. 
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"That  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  the  short  space 
of  less  than  twenty-four  months,  above  eight  hundred 
vessels  have  been  captured  by  the  power,  whose  maritime 
strength  we  have  hitherto  impolitically  held  in  contempt. 

"That  at  a  time  when  we  were  at  peace  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  when  the  maintenance  of  our  marine 
costs  so  large  a  sum  to  the  country,  when  the  mercantile 
and  shipping  interests  pay  a  tax  for  protection  under  the 
form  of  convoy  duty,  and  when,  in  the  plentitude  of  our 
power,  we  have  declared  the  whole  American  coast  under 
blockade,  it  is  equally  distressing  and  mortifying  that 
our  ships  cannot  with  safety  traverse  our  own  channels, 
that  insurance  cannot  be  effected  but  at  an  excessive 
premium,  and  that  a  horde  of  American  cruisers  should 
be  allowed,  unheeded,  unresisted  and  unmolested  to  take, 
burn  or  sink  our  own  vessels  in  our  own  inlets  and  almost 
in  sight  of  our  own  harbors.     *     *     *  " 

During  the  two  years  and  eight  months  of  the  war 
about  two  thousand  vessels  were  "taken,  burned  or  de- 
stroyed," and  those  with  a  taste  for  statistics  may  find 
long  detailed  lists  of  captures  in  the  first  eight  volumes 
of  Nile's  Register.  The  property  loss  totaled  many  mil- 
lions and  the  rate  of  insurance  ran  to  unheard  of  figures. 
It  was  a  kind  of  poetic  justice  that  the  interests  which 
had  caused  the  war  should  pay  the  costs  and  be  com- 
pelled to  demand  peace. 

The  mercantile  and  shipping  classes  whose  arro- 
gance had  produced  the  orders  in  council  and  brought 
on  the  war,  raised  loud  cries  for  peace.  The  one  force 
that  produced  these  cries  for  peace  was  the  American 
privateers.  Not  the  American  army,  for  its  successes 
were  interrupted  and  indecisive  ;  not  the  regular  navy, 
for  its  destruction  of  British  prestige  maddened  while  it 
did  not  exhaust  the  enemy ;  but  the  five  hundred  and  odd 
clippers  which  sailed  as  only  Yankee  clippers  could  sail, 
and  took  and  burned  and  destroyed — these  were  the  real 
peacemakers. 
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The  Treaty  of  Ghent 

By  Hon.  A.  Leo  Knott 

President  of  the  Maryland  Original  Research  Society 


ON  June  18,  1812,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  In  1813 
Alexander  I,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  offered  his  mediation 
to  both  belligerents.  The  offer  was  communicated  by 
John  Quincy  Adams,  then  American  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg,  to  President  Madison,  and  was  by  him  ac- 
cepted. But  Great  Britain  declined  the  offer.  Russia, 
always  friendly  to  the  United  States,  was  at  the  time 
also  an  ally  of  Great  Britain  in  the  war  the  Powers  of 
Europe  were  waging  against  France  and  Napoleon,  and 
she  did  not  wish,  for  obvious  reasons,  her  ally  to  engage 
in  hostilities  with  another  nation.  So  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  went  on  with  varying  success  to  both  the  parties 
to  it.  In  November,  1813,  Lord  Castlereagh,  British 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dispatched  a  note  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  expressing  a  willingness  to 
enter  upon  direct  negotiations  for  peace  between  the 
two  States. 

The  note  reached  the  Secretary  on  January  4,  1814, 
and  the  offer  was  accepted  by  him  and  President  Madi- 
son. The  President  appointed  as  Commissioners  to  treat 
with  Great  Britain,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Albert  Gallatin 
and  James  A.  Bayard,  to  whom  were  subsequently  added 
Henry  Clay  and  Jonathan  Russell.  These  Commissioners 
were  happily  chosen.  They  were  all  able,  distinguished 
and  representative  men  and  of  wide  experience  in  affairs. 
Adams  studied  diplomacy  and  statesmanship  under  his 
father,  John  Adams,  and  had  accompanied  him  in  the 
Embassy  to  France.  Gallatin,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
was  an  accomplished  scholar,  intimately  acquainted  with 
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the  politics  of  Europe  and  many  of  its  leading  men  of 
that  time.  He  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  Bayard  had  filled  many  posi- 
tions, among  them  that  of  U.  S.  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Henry 
Clay  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House.  Russell  was 
a  prominent  and  successful  merchant  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  was  said  by  a  writer  of  the  time  of  the  first  four, 
Adams,  Gallatin,  Bayard  and  Clay,  that  there  were  not 
then  in  the  whole  English  public  Civil  Service  four  men 
their  equals  in  talent,  ability  and  fitness  for  the  task 
they  undertook.  The  Commissioners  appointed  by  Great 
Britain  were  Lord  Gambier,  Henry  Coulbourn  and  a  Dr. 
William  Adams,  men  almost  unknown  and  of  little 
capacity.  Their  appointment  excited  surprise  and  criti- 
cism in  England.  The  London  Morning  Chronicle  said 
of  Lord  Gambier,  the  head  of  the  British  Commission, 
"He  is  a  post-captain  of  the  navy,  who  slumbered  for 
some  time  as  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  sang 
psalms  and  made  prayers  and  assented  to  the  burning  of 
Copenhagen."  The  other  two  Commissioners  seemed  to 
be  too  obscure  for  any  comment.  After  the  Treaty  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  commenting  on  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords  observed:  "The  American  Commissioners  had 
shown  an  astonishing  superiority  over  the  British  in 
the  whole  negotiation."  In  commenting  on  the  inferior 
character  and  capacity  of  the  British  envoys,  some 
writers  have  attributed  their  selection  to  the  contempt 
then  generally  entertained  by  the  English  public  for 
America  and  Americans.  I  think  a  more  plausible  rea- 
son is  to  be  found  in  determination  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
manifested  throughout  the  correspondence,  to  keep  the 
threads  of  the  negotiation  exclusively  in  his  own  hands. 
The  British  Commissioners  were  but  his  automata. 

After  a  long  delay  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to 
carry  out  the  proposals  she  herself  had  offered,  the  Com- 
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missioners  assembled  on  August  4,  1814,  at  the  City  of 
Ghent.  The  delay  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  This  nobleman  disliked  America  and  Americans 
with  all  the  characteristic  intensity  of  his  race.  Looking 
to  the  long  delay  of  the  British  Commissioners  in  meet- 
ing the  Americans,  the  exorbitant  and  inadmissible  char- 
acter of  their  demands,  drawn  up  by  him,  in  eagerness  to 
continue  the  war,  one  is  led  to  the  belief  that  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  never  really  contemplated  peace  as  the  result  of  the 
negotiations.  The  overwhelming  defeat  of  Napoleon  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Nations  at  Leipsic  and  his  consequent 
abdication  at  Fontainebleau  and  retirement  to  Elbe  in 
May,  1814,  had  now  given  Lord  Castlereagh  a  free  hand 
for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities  against  the 
United  States.  He  urged  Wellington  to  lead  his  Penin- 
sular veterans  against  the  Southern  States.  Wellington 
declined.  General  Packenham,  his  brother-in-law,  was 
selected  to  lead  the  British  expedition  against  New 
Orleans.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  what  extraordinary 
consequences  might  have  attended  Wellington's  accept- 
ance of  the  command.  He  might  have  fallen  at  New 
Orleans  as  did  Packenham,  and  Waterloo  fought  June  18, 
1815,  might  have  had  a  far  different  result. 

The  British  Commissioners  first  presented  their  in- 
structions and  demands  prepared  by  Lord  Castlereagh. 
These  were: 

1.  The  creation  of  an  Indian  Territory  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  a  territory  now  comprising  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  one-third  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
two-thirds  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  be  the  permanent 
abiding  place  and  hunting  grounds  of  the  hostile  Indian 
tribes  who  as  the  savage  allies  of  the  British  had  spread 
ruin  and  devastation  on  our  Western  frontier,  this  terri- 
tory to  be  under  the  joint  protectorate  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  When  Mr.  Gallatin  asked  the 
British  envoys  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  100,000 
American  citizens  already  settled  in  this  territory,  Dr. 
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Adams  answered:     "They  will  have  to  shift  for  them- 
selves." 

2.  That  the  United  States  should  agree  not  to  keep 
any  vessels  of  war  on  any  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

3.  To  dismantle  and  abandon  the  fortifications  at 
Fort  Niagara  and  Sacketts  Harbor,  and  in  future  not  to 
erect  any  forts  on  the  American  side  of  the  lakes. 

4.  The  surrender  on  the  Northeast  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  territory  of  Maine — then  in  possession 
of  the  British — for  a  highway  between  Halifax  and 
Quebec. 

5.  A  boundary  line  to  be  run  in  the  Northwest 
from  Lake  Superior  so  as  to  embrace  within  the  British 
possessions  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi' and  the 
free  navigation  of  that  river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 

6.  That  the  belligerents  were  to  retain  the  land  and 
territory  they  were  in  possession  of  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty,  being  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple known  in  International  Law  as  the  principle  of  the 
uti  possidetis.  This  would  have  given  Great  Britain 
permanently  a  considerable  part  of  Maine  and  a  part 
of  Northern  Vermont  and  New  York. 

The  manner  of  the  British  envoys  is  reported  to 
have  been  haughty  and  overbearing. 

The  presentation  of  these  instructions  was  received 
by  the  American  Commissioners  with  surprise  and  in- 
dignation. They  declined  to  consider  them,  and  an- 
nounced their  purpose  to  return  home.  The  British 
representatives  alarmed  at  this  prompt  and  decisive 
action  requested  a  postponement  in  order  to  consult  the 
Home  Office  in  London.  To  this  the  American  Com- 
missioners under  the  persuasive  influence  of  Albert 
Gallatin  finally  agreed.  A  new  set  of  instructions  were 
received  modifying  the  first,  but  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  Americans.  A  long  delay  ensued.  The  negotia- 
tions attended  by  heated  discussions  were  protracted 
through  months.  The  American  Commissioners  remained 
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firm  and  unyielding  in  their  unanimous  rejection  of  the 
British  demands.  While  the  negotiations  were  slowly 
progressing  hostilities  continued  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  no  armistice  having  been  ar- 
ranged between  them. 

But  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  British  flotilla 
on  Lake  Champlain  on  September  11,  1814,  by  Commo- 
dore McDonough,  the  defeat  of  General  Prevost  by  Gen- 
eral McComb  at  Plattsburg  on  the  same  day  and  the 
retreat  of  the  British  army  into  Canada,  the  repulse  of 
the  British  fleet  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry 
by  the  American  Commander,  Colonel  Armistead,  and  the 
defeat  at  North  Point  of  the  British  army  under  General 
Ross,  who  was  killed  in  the  engagement  by  the  American 
forces  under  General  Strieker,  on  September  12,  1814, 
reached  Ghent,  and  had  an  encouraging  effect  on  the 
American  envoys  and  a  corresponding  depressing  effect 
on  the  British  representatives.  Commodore  Porter,  in 
the  "Essex"  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  American  privateers- 
men,  with  which  the  Atlantic  Ocean  swarmed,  had  in- 
flicted immense  damage  on  English  commerce.  There 
was  division  of  opinion,  too,  in  the  English  Ministry.  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  premier,  a  great  financier,  was  op- 
posed to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  had  already 
added  £10,000,000  to  enormous  debt  incurred  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  gave  it  but  cold  and  indifferent  support, 
Castlereagh  had  to  yield  to  the  logic  of  events.  The 
original  and  insolent  demands  with  which  the  negotia- 
tions opened  were  one  after  another  wholly  and  finally 
abandoned.  There  was  to  be  no  Indian  buffer  terri- 
tory filled  with  hostile  savages  on  American  soil,  no 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  no  elimination  of 
American  naval  forces  on  the  Great  Lakes,  no  dismantling 
of  American  forts,  no  promise  not  to  erect  any  in  the 
future,  no  surrender  of  any  portion  of  American  terri- 
tory.    The  questions  of  the  Northeast  and  Northwest 
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boundary  lines  and  the  fishery  question  were  left  to  future 
negotiations.  The  American  Commissioners  did  not  in- 
sist on  Great  Britain's  abandonment  distinctly  and  in 
terms  in  the  Treaty  of  her  claims  to  the  impressment 
of  our  sailors  in  the  high  seas  and  the  right  of  search. 
She  was  unwilling  to  make  so  public  and  so  humiliating 
a  confession  of  her  flagrant  wrongdoing.  But  it  was 
felt  and  known,  indeed,  she  never  would  resort  to  such 
violent  and  lawless  practices  again,  and  she  never  did. 
This  was  the  first  blow  to  the  prestige  of  England  as 
mistress  of  the  seas. 

The  Treaty  was  finally  signed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
missioners on  December  24,  1814,  the  eve  of  Christmas, 
of  the  birth  of  Him  who  came  to  bring  "peace  on  earth 
to  men  of  good  will."  When  we  consider  and  contrast 
the  power,  the  prestige  and  resources  of  the  two  parties 
to  the  Treaty,  the  result  was  a  notable,  a  splendid  triumph 
of  American  arms  and  American  diplomacy. 

The  news  of  the  Treaty  and  an  official  copy  of  that 
instrument  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Baker, 
Secretary  to  the  British  Commissioners,  in  the  British 
Sloop  "Favorite,"  which  arrived  in  New  York  February 
11,  1815.  Christopher  Hughes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Commissioners,  bearing  a  copy  of  the  Treaty, 
reached  Annapolis  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
"Favorite."  He  went  to  Washington  and  delivered  his 
copy  to  President  Madison  several  days  before  the  orig- 
inal was  received  in  Washington.  The  Treaty  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  and  was  unanimously  ratified  by  that  body. 

Christopher  Hughes  was  born  in  Baltimore  and  re- 
ceived all  his  education  in  this  city.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  diplomats  this  country  ever 
sent  abroad.  He  represented  it  many  years  and  at  several 
of  the  Courts  of  Europe.  A  contemporary  writer  says 
of  him:  "He  is  the  best  known  man  in  the  world  from 
New  York  to  Kamschatka."  Speaking  of  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1841,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
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himself  a  skillful  and  accomplished  diplomat,  said :  "His 
personal  popularity  made  him  a  most  skillful  diplomat. 
He  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  most  profound  State 
secrets  by  no  improper  act  or  cost  of  secret  service 
money,  but  out  of  his  making  friends  wherever  he  goes." 
He  died  at  his  residence  on  St.  Paul  Street,  near  Sara- 
toga, in  1849. 

Maryland  has  given  many  of  her  sons  to  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  country.  Among  them  the  illustrious 
William  Pinkney,  jurist,  orator,  diplomat  and  statesman, 
of  whom  Elson,  in  his  recent  History  of  the  United 
States,  says :  "He  was  the  greatest  diplomat  this  country 
ever  sent  abroad."  William  Vans  Murray,  a  native  of 
Cambridge,  a  member  of  Congress,  sent  by  Washington 
as  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  then  Minister  to  France, 
with  which  country  he  negotiated  the  important  treaty 
of  1801.  Hughes,  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  Robert  M. 
McLane,  of  Baltimore  City,  appointed  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  China,  Japan  and  Korea,  by  President 
Pierce  in  1853;  Minister  to  Mexico  by  President  Buch- 
anan in  1857,  with  which  country  he  negotiated  the 
important  treaty  of  1858,  re-establishing  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  republics;  Minister  to  France, 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  in  1885.  Carroll 
Spence,  of  Baltimore  City,  a  graduate  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
College,  Minister  to  Turkey  in  1853,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce  during  the  Crimean  War.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Lord  Stratford-de-Radcliffe,  the  celebrated 
British  Ambassador  to  the  Porte  at  that  time.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  appointed  Minister  to  England  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  He  negotiated  the  Johnson-Clarendon 
Treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  Claims  against 
England,  which,  though  rejected  by  a  hostile  Senate  in 
the  "reconstruction  era"  for  purely  partisan  reasons,  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  the  treaty  subsequently  negotiated 
by  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  Grant's  first  administra- 
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tion.  Maryland  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  record  in 
the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  news  of  the  peace  was  received  in  England  with 
general  satisfaction,  especially  by  the  commercial  classes. 
The  organs  of  the  High  Tory  party,  however,  denounced 
it  in  unmeasured  terms.  The  London  Times  thundered 
against  it,  declaring  that  "the  stripes  we  received  go 
unavenged,"  alluding  to  defeat  of  the  British  on  Lake 
Erie  at  Plattsburg,  Lake  Champlain  and  Baltimore.  It 
also  observed,  "The  Revolution  made  the  United  States 
independent,  the  War  of  1812  has  made  them  formidable." 
Which  was  very  true.  It  gave  our  country  a  fully  recog- 
nized place  in  the  family  of  nations,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  world  power.  No  nation  since  that  war  has 
dared  to  trespass  on  our  honor,  our  interests  or  our 
rights.  In  this  country  it  was  received  with  general 
rejoicing.  To  the  American  merchant  peace  opened 
again  the  pathways  of  the  ocean  to  his  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  principle  of  "Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights" 
had  been  practically  vindicated  and  established  as  the 
law  of  the  seas  for  the  future.  The  Federalists  of  New 
England  criticised  the  absence  in  the  Treaty  of  a  re- 
nunciation by  Great  Britain  of  the  claim  of  impressment 
and  of  the  right  of  search.  New  England  writers  and 
historians  down  to  our  time,  the  descendants  of  these 
Federalists  who  so  bitterly  and  unpatriotically  opposed 
the  war,  have  generally  industriously  sought  to  minimize 
that  war  and  disparage  the  Treaty  which  concluded  it. 

But  the  one  hundred  years  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  which  have  since  elapsed  and  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  celebrate  this  year  of  1914,  is  a  conclusive 
answer — a  reply  without  a  response — to  their  false,  un- 
just and  unpatriotic  criticisms.  That  century  of  peace  is 
to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent. 
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Historic  Families  of  Maryland 

By  Hester  Dorsey  Richardson 

Author  of  Side- Lights  on  Maryland  History 


KEY — The  ancestry  of  Francis  Scott  Key  in  Mary- 
land begins  with  the  Honorable  Phillip  Key,  who  was 
born  in  London,  in  the  year  1696,  and  settled  in  Mary- 
land when  a  young  man,  building  himself  a  mansion 
known  as  Bushwood  Lodge,  not  second  in  elegance  to 
Bushwood  Manor  House.  Here  this  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  High  Sheriff,  and  member  of  the  Assembly,  lived 
in  great  elegance,  traditions  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served until  the  present.  Here  were  born  generations 
of  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the  Key  name. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  the  Key  genealogy  here, 
but  rather  to  note  that  Francis  Scott  Key  was  the  de- 
scendant of  a  family  which  was  distinguished  for  ser- 
vices to  both  Church  and  State — and  that  this  name, 
which  has  been  made  immortal  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
author  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner/'  is  written  large 
on  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  history  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  McHenry  Howard,  the  grandson  of  Key,  has 
lately  published  a  collection  of  old  family  letters  of  ances- 
tral interest  to  the  Key  family,  which  prove  their  histori- 
cally interesting  connections  in  England,  maternally. 


GORSUCH— As  the  Battle  of  North  Point  was 
fought  on  a  part  of  the  Gorsuch  estate,  and  by  a  rather 
curious  coincidence,  the  first  of  the  Gorsuches  originally 
owned  Whetstone  Point,  the  tract  on  which  the  Star  Fort 
at  Fort  McHenry  is  built,  we  give  a  few  facts  concerning 
this    old    non-conformist    family    in    Maryland,    which, 
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though  of  the  peaceful  Quaker  faith  in  Maryland,  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  greatest  conflict  ever 
enacted  within  our  borders. 

On  January  31,  1679,  Charles  Gorsuch,  of  Talbot 
County,  purchased  of  Solomon  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas 
Thomas,  of  Calvert  County,  the  said  Solomon  Thomas' 
part  of  the  11,000-acre  tract  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  north  side  of  Patapsco  River, 
being  commonly  called  North  Point.  Liber  I.  R.  No.  PP, 
folio  48,  Baltimore  County  Land  Records.  Later  Charles 
Gorsuch  purchased  additional  land  adjoining,  including 
the  entire  tract. 

In  the  year  1685,  on  June  25th,  Charles  Gorsuch,  of 
Baltimore  County,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  sold  to  Thomas 
Lightfoot  fifty  acres  of  land  on  the  Patapsco  River,  called 
"Whetstone  Point,,,  recorded  in  Baltimore  County  Land 
Records,  Liber  A.  M.  &  H.  S.  folio  143.  Later  this  was 
repurchased.  The  descent  of  this  family  from  the  ancient 
Lovelace  family,  of  England,  through  Sir  William  Love- 
lace, and  their  intimate  association  with  their  relatives 
of  the  name,  are  matters  of  history,  gleaned  by  the  Editor 
from  many  authentic  sources,  but  lack  of  space  and  other 
deterring  reasons  will  not  permit  a  fuller  account  of  this 
family  so  closely  identified  with  Colonial  and  later  history. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  the  next  issue  there  will  be  more  detailed  sketches  of  the 
Preston  and  Jenkins  families,  of  Baltimore  County,  and  the  Ford 
family,  of  Cecil  County. 


A  GENEALOGICAL  EXCHANGE 

As  far  as  space  will  permit,  subscribers  may  send  for  pub- 
lication questions  and  answers  on  Genealogical  matters  relating  to 
Maryland  families.  The  Editor  will  not  personally  be  responsible 
for  replies  to  inquiries  to  this  department. 
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A  NEW  CREED 

IN  honoring  the  birth  of  our  National  Anthem,  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  may  we  not  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Centenary  of  Peace — in  the  midst, 
perhaps,  of  the  world's  greatest  conflict — enunciate  a 
new  creed:  Our  Flag  is  the  symbol  of  National  Honor 
— back  of  that  flag,  and  all  it  typifies  stands  the  flower 
of  young  American  manhood — theirs  not  to  question 
why,  theirs  but  to  do  and  die! 

Shall  not  the  conservation  of  our  noble  American 
youth  in  the  future  be  the  first  consideration.  May 
we  not  stand  for  a  national  code  of  honor  which  com- 
mits the  Government  to  put  to  popular  vote  the  question 
of  war  when  it  arises?  Is  not  the  pouring  out  of  a 
nation's  life  blood  of  as  much  moment  as  the  making  of 
its  laws  ?  Yet  in  choosing  representatives  to  make  laws 
the  people  have  a  voice — but  in  offering  up  the  human 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  National  Honor,  more  often 
National  ambition,  or  lack  of  self-control — the  people 
have  no  voice — least  of  all  those  to  be  offered  up! 

Give  us  a  code  in  which  the  National  Flag  stands  for 
the  conservation  of  the  manhood  of  the  Nation.  Let  us 
reverse  the  old  slogan,  "No  Peace  without  Honor,"  to 
read,  "No  Honor  but  through  Peace." 

Let  the  American  women  strive  for  a  code  of  National 
self-control,  in  which  no  dishonor  will  be  quite  so  dark 
against  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocent  blood  of  its  own  loyal  sons,  by  any  government. 

That  Nation  which,  by  a  newer,  nobler  creed,  can  hold 
itself  above  the  barbarousness  of  bloodshed  will  be  First 
among  the  Nations  of  the  earth.  Here  lies  the  path  of 
woman's  duty — where  she  leads  men  will  follow. 

Hester  Dorsey  Richardson. 


we  respectfully  solicit  your  patronage 
All  Cars  Transfer  To 

;tewart& 

HOWARD  --LEXINGTON  Srs. 

BALTIMORE'S  BIGGEST,  BEST  STORE 
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Side- Lights  on  Maryland 
History 

By  HESTER  DORSEY  RICHARDSON 

State   Historian,   Maryland   Daughters  of   the  American   Revolution 

National  Historian,  Order  of  Colonial  Lords  of  Manors  in  America 

Historian,  The  Municipal  Flag  Commission  of   Baltimore 

SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  MARYLAND  HISTORY 
consists  of  two  volumes  of  about  1 ,000  pages, 
containing  over  one  hundred  sketches  of  Colonial 
Maryland  families,  with  104  beautiful  half-tone 
illustrations,  including  Coats-of-Arms,  Miniature 
Portraits,  Manor  Houses,  Portraits  of  Maryland 
Worthies,  and  a  complete  set  of  portraits  of  the 
Lords  Baltimore  in  historical  costumes. 

Officially  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  and  by  law  enacted  1914,  Side-Lights 
on  Maryland  History  was  placed  in  every  Univer- 
sity; College,  High  School  and  Library  in  the  State. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  this  valuable  work  to  be 
had.  There  will  be  no  future  edition — type  already 
distributed. 

Price,  complete  in  two  volumes,  $5 

SEND  CHECK  FOR  SAME  TO 

RICHARDSON  &  RICHARDSON 

2127  North  Charles  Street  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Family  History  Traced  for  Membership 
in  Patriotic  Societies 
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To  the  Subscribers 

The  promise  having  been  made  on  the  editorial  page 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  Patriotic  Marylander  that  this 
edition  would  appear  on  December  1st,  an  apology  is  due 
to  both  the  contributors  and  the  subscribers  for  its  de- 
layed appearance.  The  Editor  having  been  appointed 
historical  director  to  the  Maryland  Commission  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  informed  the  Business  Com- 
mittee on  the  13th  of  November  that  owing  to  this  ap- 
pointment it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  attend  to 
this  publication.  Magazine  work  being  unfamiliar  to  the 
Committee,  it  has  necessarily  taken  them  longer  to  do  the 
work  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The 
Editor  planned  to  contribute  an  article  on  the  first  Christ- 
mas in  Maryland,  but  on  the  31st  of  November,  notified 
the  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  that  the  manu- 
script had  been  misplaced.  This  was  most  unfortunate 
for  all,  as  the  subscribers  will  miss  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing an  interesting  article,  and  it  required  time  to  prepare 
a  substitute,  causing  further  delay. 


An  Invitation  to  All  Marylanders 

We  cordially  invite  all  our  subscribers  or  any  others 
who  may  have  interesting  data  relating  to  Maryland  and 
Marylanders,  especially  any  that  has  never  been  pub- 
lished— biographical,  historical  or  traditional — to  send 
it  to  us  for  publication  in  The  Patriotic  Marylander. 

In  this  way  we  hope  to  conserve  all  bits  of  local  history 
connected  with  the  incidents  and  events  relating  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  present-day  Marylanders  and  the  early 
history  of  the  State. 

Especially  would  we  like  descriptive  articles  of  old 
colonial  homes  and  estates. 

Business  Committee. 


Honor  for  Mrs.  Richardson 

The  Editor  of  this  booklet,  Mrs.  Hester  Dorsey  Rich- 
ardson, has  been  appointed  historical  director  to  the 
Maryland  Commission  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco.  All  Marylanders  should  be  interested 
and  should  co-operate  to  make  this  one  of  the  finest 
exhibits  at  the  Exposition.  This  State  is  rich  in  material 
of  each  period.  It  was  on  the  shores  of  Maryland  that 
the  Cross  was  first  planted  for  Christian  freedom;  it  was 
in  Annapolis  that  General  Washington  surrendered  his 
commission  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Army,  one  of  the  most  unique  incidents  in  history.  It 
was  a  Maryland  man  who  carried  the  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. It  is  most  fortunate  that  many  descendants  of 
those  who  were  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
State  still  reside  within  its  borders,  and  many  valuable 
historic  relics  inherited  from  those  early  settlers,  and 
which  are  of  great  interest  to  the  nation  at  large,  are  to 
be  found  here.  There  is  no  one  in  the  State  better  quali- 
fied to  arrange  and  place  such  an  exhibit  than  Hester 
Dorsey  Richardson,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  all 
of  our  subscribers  to  interest  themselves  in  this  exhibit 
and  do  all  they  can  by  co-operating  with  Mrs.  Richardson 
for  the  "glory  of  Maryland"  and  loan  all  the  interesting 
articles  in  their  possession. 

The  Maryland  Commission  insures  everything  against 
loss  and  will  bear  all  expenses  connected  with  the  care 
of  any  articles,  from  the  time  they  leave  the  possession 
of  the  owner  until  their  safe  return.  The  exhibit  will 
be  well  guarded  at  the  Exposition. 

Business  Committee. 
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"Old  Glory" 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Cornelia  S.  Hogan 

State  Regent  Maryland  D.  A.  R. 


"Old  Glory!"  God,  how  we  love  you, 

The  first  of  your  kind, 

With  you  brilliant  white  stars 

On  their  deep  blue  background. 

Your  stripes  of  bright  red 

Are  but  added  worth 

With  their  flaming  warm  touch 

From  the  sky  of  your  birth. 

White  and  blue — purity  and  truth; 

Red — for  courage,  honor  and  duty. 

Ah!  you  have  been  chosen  well 

"Old  Glory!"    And  represent  all  that  you  should. 

Could  anything  better  than  you 

Convey  to  the  world  at  large 

Our  Washington's  ideals  of  glory 

For  the  land  he  so  gallantly  trod? 

He  conceived  you  and  drew  you, 
And  took  you  to  Betsy, 
That  her  nimble  white  fingers 
Might  fashion  you  well; 
With  your  thirteen  white  stars 
On  their  bright  field  of  blue, 
And  your  thirteen  broad  stripes 
Of  such  brilliant  rich  hue. 

They  bespeak  our  first  union, 

Our  banding  for  right; 

And  tell  to  all  nations 

Our  freedom  and  might. 

The  great  Revolution 

That  gave  to  you  birth, 

Has  made  us  a  nation 

Of  strength,  power  and  station. 
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"Old  Glory!"  God,  how  we  love  you, 

The  first  of  your  kind; 

With  your  red,  white  and  blue, 

And  your  ideals  so  true. 

As  Washington  loved  you, 

So  may  we,  too,  honor,  defend 

You,  with  brave  hearts  and  true; 

Beloved  Flag!  our  red,  white  and  blue. 


"Old  Glory" 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Miss  Carolina  V.  Sudler 


OUR  mother  State,  slow  to  sing  her  own  praises,  but 
never  slow  to  respond  to  whatever  calls  are  made 
to  her  for  her  motto,  "To  be  up  and  doing,"  is  as  true 
of  Maryland  today  as  it  was  in  '76.  Her  Maryland  line, 
Tench  Tilghman,  Mordecai  Gist,  John  Eager  Howard, 
and  a  long  list  of  others,  are  not  forgotten.  To  this  list 
rightly  belongs  "Old  Glory,"  for  what  are  our  flags  but  a 
part  of  us. 

Old  Glory,  our  historic  and  renowned  old  banner,  is 
now  being  preserved  in  the  State  House  at  Annapolis. 
Research  but  proves  that  it  is  the  oldest  United  States 
flag  in  existence,  made  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, June  14,  1777,  and  tradition  claims  by  the  hand 
of  the  celebrated  "Betsy  Ross."  It  is  positively  known 
to  have  been  carried  as  the  regimental  flag  of  the  Third 
Maryland  Regiment,  under  Col.  John  Eager  Howard,  at 
the  battle  of  Cowpens,  S.  C,  January  17,  1781,  in  which 
battle  it  was  carried  by  William  Batchelor.  Batchelor 
was  wounded  in  this  battle  and  sent  to  his  home  in  Balti- 
more, bringing  with  him  the  flag. 
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After  his  death  the  flag  remained  in  the  possession  of 
his  family,  who  in  1894  presented  it  to  the  Society  of 
the  War  of  1812,  and  by  that  society  preserved  until  pre- 
sented to  the  State  of  Maryland,  at  Annapolis,  October 
19,  1907,  during  the  Hon.  Edwin  Warfield's  term  of  office 
as  governor. 

This  flag  is  of  thin  material  similar  in  appearance  to 
cheesecloth,  a  little  over  5  feet  long,  between  20  and  34 
inches  wide,  the  greatest  width  being  at  staff.  It  is 
narrowest  in  the  middle.  Unique  in  the  fact  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  stars  on  the  canton  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  any  seen  or  known  of,  made  at  that  time. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Chapter  named  in  honor  of  the  hero  of 
Cowpens,  Col.  John  Eager  Howard,  have  as  a  treasured 
possession  a  copy  of  this  flag,  made  by  their  chapter  mem- 
bers, an  exact  reproduction,  which  was  on  exhibition  dur- 
ing Centennial  Week. 


The  Adoption  of  Old  Glory 

On  June  14,  1777,  in  old  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, Congress  adopted  the  following  resolution: 
"Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the 
Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  represent- 
ing a  new  constellation,  the  stars  to  be  arranged  in  a 
circle." 

Act  of  Congress,  April  4,  1818 :  "That  from  and  after 
the  fourth  day  of  July  next  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
be  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  Union  be  twenty  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  and 
that  on  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  one 
star  be  added  to  the  Union  of  the  flag,  and  such  addition 
take  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next  succeeding 
such  admission." 
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Christmas  of  the  Long  Ago 

THERE  are  records  extant  which  tell  us  there  were 
"saints  in  Caesar's  household,"  and  also  there  is 
authority  for  believing  there  were  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Roman  soldiers.  Who  first  preached 
the  gospel  in  Britain  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is 
believed  almost  with  certainty  that  Christianity  entered 
there  with  the  Roman  invasion,  A.  D.  43.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  very  early  in  the  Christian  era 
Christmas  was  celebrated  in  the  British  Isles,  though 
with  their  Christmas  festivities  were  mingled  some  of 
the  winter  festival  customs  of  the  ancient  Britons  and 
also  customs  of  the  Roman  invaders,  for  traces  of  both 
these  are  still  seen  in  the  Christmas  customs  of  even 
modern  times. 

Longfellow  refers  to  the  intermingling  of  the  heathen 
and  Christian  customs  in  his  beautiful  poem,  "King 
Olaf's  Christmas,"  showing  the  worship  of  Thor  with 
the  worship  of  Christ: 

At  Dronthiem,  Olaf  the  King, 
Heard  the  bells  of  Yuletide  ring, 
As  he   sat  in  his  banquet  hall, 
Drinking  the  nut-brown  ale, 
With  his  bearded  Berserks  hale 
And  tall. 


O'er  his  drinking  horn,  the  sign 
He  made  of  the  Cross  divine 
As  he  drank  and  muttered  his  prayers; 
But  the  Berserks  evermore 
Made  the  sign  of  the  Hammer  of  Thor 
Over  theirs. 

Before    Christianity   came   to   Britain   the   month    of 
December  was  called  "Aerra  Geola,"  for  at  that  time  the 
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sun  "turns  his  glorious  course,"  and  it  was  at  the  winter 
solstice  that  the  pagans  held  their  festivals  of  rejoicing 
under  the  names  of  their  gods,  Woden,  Thor,  Thunder, 
Saturn,  etc.  And  so  it  came  about  that  many  of  these 
ancient  heathen  customs  connected  with  the  winter  sports 
and  festivals  were  changed  somewhat  and  made  sub- 
servient to  Christianity.  It  is  certainly  known  that  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers 
celebrated  Christmas  as  the  principal  festival  of  all  the 
year,  taking  great  delight  in  the  festivities  of  the  Halig- 
Monath  (holy  month) ,  as  they  called  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. During  this  month  the  kings  lived  in  great  state, 
constantly  wearing  their  crowns  and  were  at  all  times 
attended  by  the  great  men  of  their  kingdoms,  the  most 
important  affairs  of  state  were  considered  and  sumptuous 
entertaining  continued  throughout  the  festival.  There 
was  also  generous  hospitality  and  many  gifts  for  the 
poor,  who,  poor  things,  required  all  this  generosity  at 
the  Christmastide  to  provide  them  with  a  few  comforts 
through  the  hard  cold  months  of  the  year.  The  "great 
hall"  was  the  principal  part  of  a  gentleman's  house  in 
Saxon  days,  and  it  was  here  the  great  banquets  were  held 
and  Christmas  hospitality  dispensed.  The  great  doors 
were  never  closed  to  any  who  were  thought  worthy  of  a 
welcome.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  were  very  superstitious, 
and  they  derived  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  their  belief  of  "immunity  from  malign  influences"  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season.  This  belief  descended  to  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  and,  indeed,  is  to  be  met  with  in  some 
quarters  of  the  world  even  today.  Shakespeare  says  in 
"Hamlet" : 

"Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad; 
The  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  planets  strik, 
No  fairy  tales,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 
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The  sumptuous  and  splendid  entertainments  given  dur- 
ing the  Christmastide  by  the  kings  of  England,  under 
nearly  every  reign,  from  the  earliest  to  present  days,  are 
matters  of  history  and  need  not  be  described  here — 
delicacies  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  were  sought 
for  their  banquets.  In  the  earlier  centuries  they  used 
provisions  that  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  Britain.  All 
kinds  of  viands  and  drinks  were  obtained  at  great  ex- 
pense, the  composition  of  which  is  not  now  even  known. 
Westminster  Hall  has  been  the  scene  of  many  magnifi- 
cent Christmas  festivals,  and  great  hospitality  has  ever 
been  dispensed  from  there.  In  former  centuries  hun- 
dreds of  guests  were  feasted  and  the  banquet  tables  were 
loaded  with  rare  dishes,  such  as  peacocks,  swans,  herons, 
conger,  sturgeon,  brawn  and  many  other  famous  dishes 
that  are  unused  today.  The  most  famous  of  the  royal 
dishes  was  the  "peacock  enkakyll,"  which  was  ever  "fore- 
most in  the  procession  to  the  king's  table."  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  how  this  royal  dish  was  prepared.  Here  is 
the  recipe :  "Take  and  flay  off  the  skin  with  the  feathers, 
tail  and  the  head  and  neck  thereon ;  then  take  a  skin  and 
all  the  feathers  and  lay  it  on  the  table  abroad ;  and  strew 
thereon  ground  cinnamon;  then  take  the  peacock  and 
roast  him,  and  baste  him  with  raw  yokes  of  eggs;  and 
when  he  is  roasted,  take  him  off  and  let  him  cool  a  while, 
and  take  him  and  sew  him  in  his  skin  and  gild  his  comb 
and  serve  him  with  the  last  course."  The  royal  magnifi- 
cence with  which  the  kings  entertained  during  Christmas 
was  imitated  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  with  much  dis- 
play, and  prodigality  and  always  the  working  classes 
were  allowed  many  privileges  at  this  period. 

The  Crusaders  had  a  vast  influence  upon  the  festival 
customs  of  the  Christmastide.  Upon  their  return  from 
the  Holy  Land  they  brought  with  them  many  new  ideas 
founded  on  the  objects  of  their  devotion  and  the  incidents 
of  their  holy  wars.     These  found  expression  in  many 
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ways,  especially  in  the  Christmas  plays  and  early  mys- 
teries, such  as  the  play  of  "St.  George  and  the  Dragon," 
which  has  survived  to  modern  times. 

Many  great  events  were  held  during  the  Christmas 
festival  season.  One  of  the  most  memorable  being  that 
of  the  year  1214,  when  the  barons  demanded  from  King 
John  that  document  which  is  the  foundation  of  English 
liberty  and  is  known  to  us  as  the  "Magna  Charta." 

It  was  during  the  festivities  of  a  Christmastide  that 
the  most  noble  "Order  of  the  Garter"  was  instituted  by 
King  Edward  III  to  excite  emulation  among  the  aristo- 
cratic warriors  of  the  time.  Those  who  were  admitted 
to  the  Order  were  enjoined  "to  exalt  the  religion  of 
Christ." 

Christmases  of  the  seventeenth  century,  seen  through 
contemporary  writers  of  the  period,  have  been  graphi- 
cally told,  especially  by  one  Nicholas  Breton,  who,  writ- 
ing in  merry  mood,  says :  "It  is  now  Christmas  and  not 
a  cup  of  drink  must  pass  without  a  carol;  the  beasts, 
fowl  and  fish  come  to  a  general  execution,  and  the  corn 
is  ground  to  dust  for  the  bakehouse  and  the  pastry ;  cards 
and  dice  purge  many  a  purse,  and  the  youth  show  their 
agility  in  shoeing  of  the  wild  mare ;  now  good  cheer  and 
welcome  and  God  be  with  you.  The  Lord  of  Misrule  is 
no  mean  man  for  his  time  and  the  guests  of  the  high 
table  must  lack  no  wine.  A  good  fire  heats  all  the  house 
and  a  full  alms-basket  makes  the  beggars'  prayers.  The 
maskers  and  the  mummers  make  the  merry  sport.  In 
some  it  is  a  holy  time,  a  duty  in  Christmas  for  the  re- 
membrance of  Christ  and  customs  among  friends  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  fellowship.  In  brief,  I  thus  con- 
clude it,  I  hold  it  a  memory  of  the  Heaven's  love  and  the 
world's  peace,  the  mirth  of  the  honest  and  the  meeting 
of  the  friendly." 

The  keeping  of  Christmas  worthily  was  to  the  honest 
yoeman  of  England  a  part  of  his  faith.    He  believed  he 
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could  but  show  his  honor  to  his  Master  and  his  worship  of 
the  Saviour  and  adoration  for  His  nativity,  by  enjoying 
the  good  gifts  which  He  sent;  hence  it  was  a  part  of  his 
creed  to  be  jovial  at  Christmas.  His  good  dame  spent 
many  days  before  the  holidays  making  Christmas  pies 
and  dressing  Christmas  meats  and  doing  many  other 
things  to  be  ready  for  the  great  Christmas  festivities. 
Huge  Yule-logs  were  gathered  for  the  great  fires;  the 
children  were  employed  in  decorating  the  kitchen  with 
evergreens  and  mistletoe ;  the  holly  berries  were  displayed 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  After  all  these  preparations 
were  complete,  came  story-telling  and  neighborhood  gossip 
round  the  blazing  fire  on  Christmas  Eve — chestnuts  were 
roasted  and  apples  toasted. 

After  mass  was  attended  on  Christmas  morning,  these 
simple-hearted  folk  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in  convival 
enjoyment. 

The  earliest  existing  carol  known  to  antiquaries  is  in 
the  Anglo-Norman  language,  and  refers  to  the  drinking 
customs  of  those  early  days: 

"To  English  ale,  and  Gascon  wine, 
And  French  doth  Christmas  much  incline — 

And  Anjon's,  too; 
He  makes  his  neighbors  freely  drink, 
So  that  in  sleep  his  head  does  sink 

Often  by  day. 
May  joy  flow  from  God  above 
To  all  those  who  Christmas  love. 

Lords  by  Christmas  and  the  host 
Of  this  mansion  hear  my  toast — 

Drink  it  well. 
Each  man  drain  his  cup  of  wine. 
And  I  the  first  will  toss  off  mine; 

Thus  I  advise. 
Here  then  I  bid  you  all  Wassail, 
Cursed  be  he  who  will  not  say  Drinkhail." 
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Wassail  and  Drinkhail  are  both  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  mean  "your  health"  and  "drink  health." 

Christmas  in  the  new  world,  especially  in  the  South, 
has  ever  been  a  time-honored  holiday  season  as  ancient 
as  the  Colonies  themselves.  It  requires  little  imagination 
to  realize  it  was  imported  from  Merrie  England.  In 
Maryland,  doubtless  by  the  large-hearted  Leonard  Calvert 
himself,  Catholic  and  Church  of  England  settlers  in 
Maryland  celebrated  with  hearts  full  of  joy,  even  more 
heartily  perhaps  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case,  because  the  stern  New  England  Puritans  "would 
have  none  of  it."  Traditions  are  still  extant  of  the  jovial 
and  happy  merry-making  of  the  Christmas  festivals  of 
early  days  in  this  part  of  our  country,  where  many  of  the 
old  English  customs,  which  had  been  imported  to  the 
new  world,  were  mingled  and  modified  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  new  customs  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Col- 
onies themselves,  thereby  giving  new  zest  and  spirit  to 
their  enjoyment.  In  the  early  days  many  odd  sights 
could  be  seen  on  our  streets  at  Christmas  Eve.  Parties 
of  what  were  called  "mummers"  went  from  house  to 
house  dressed  in  fantastical  disguises  and  demanding 
"dole."  This  was  an  old  English  custom  and  prevailed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  was  derived  from 
the  early  English  celebration  at  Christmastide  under 
the  "Lord  of  Misrule"  or  Christmas  Prince.  The  English 
"Lord  of  Misrule"  was  originally  created  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  "misrule"  and  keeping  the  jovial  spirits 
within  bounds  wherever  the  king  resided.  The  custom 
became  so  popular,  however,  that  every  town  and  hamlet 
had  its  "Lord  of  Misrule"  through  the  Christmas  festivi- 
ties. This  old  custom  was  brought  by  the  early  English 
settlers  into  America.  But  the  "mummers"  over  here 
changed  the  custom  to  suit  their  own  needs  and  the 
rhymes  to  fit  their  own  ideas.  Thus  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  "mummers"  reversed  the  two  leading  charac- 
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ters,  and  St.  George  the  patron  saint  and  mythical  hero 
of  England,  defending  England  against  the  dragon,  be- 
came George  Washington,  the  destroyer  of  that  other 
dragon — British  rule  in  America.  It  was  ever  considered 
the  proper  thing  to  give  "dole"  (a  few  pence)  to  the 
"mummers"  to  regale  themselves  with  "Christmas  cheer." 
In  this  country,  however,  and  our  own  State  in  particu- 
lar, these  "mummers"  did  not  find  favor  with  all  the 
people.  In  fact,  Christmas  itself,  in  the  very  early  days, 
was  not  generally  observed.  The  Quakers  did  not  care 
for  the  indulgence  to  holidays,  nor  did  the  more  rigid 
Protestant  sects,  especially  the  Presbyterians.  It  is  to 
the  Episcopalians,  the  Catholics  and  German  Reform 
Churches  that  we  owe  the  unbroken  observance  of  our 
Christmastide— to  all  of  these  settlers  it  was  a  family 
reunion  and  social  gathering,  as  well  as  a  religious  fes- 
tival. The  Germans  introduced  the  much-beloved  Christ- 
mas tree,  with  its  dainty  toys,  trinkets,  little  angels  and 
lighted  tapers.  A  charming  custom  that  is  universally 
observed  here  today.  In  the  homes  of  Americans  of 
English  descent,  especially  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
the  Southern  States  generally,  the  traditional  row  of 
stockings  was  hung  from  the  chimney  shelf  for  "Santa 
Claus"  to  fill,  and  always  at  break  of  day  on  Christmas 
morn  the  pattering  of  little  bare  feet  could  be  heard  as 
each  little  tot  went  searching  in  the  chimney  corner  for 
the  "goodies"  they  were  sure  to  find.  Another  feature 
of  the  Southern  Christmas  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  of 
the  long  ago  was  the  merry  greeting  in  the  early  morn 
of  "Christmus  gif,  Miss  Nell,"  as  the  black  little  face 
poked  in  at  the  door,  with  its  shining  bright  eyes  and 
well-wrapped  hair.  And  then  the  great  Christmas  dinner 
with  its  three  main  features  of  turkey,  plum  pudding 
and  splendid  mince  pie,  and  the  happy  faces  assembled 
around  the  table  in  friendship  and  love  was  an  old  Eng- 
lish custom  too  good  to  be  left  behind.    To  these  happy 
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customs  from  old  England  was  added  the  American  one 
of  having  a  bowl  of  eggnog  for  Christmas  day.  Mary- 
land has  many  beautiful  old  Manor  Houses  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  domain.  Be- 
fore and  after  the  Revolution  these  splendid  old  homes 
were  the  scenes  of  many  brilliant  Christmas  festivities. 
Beautiful  women  with  powdered  hair,  square-necked 
gowns  and  high-heeled  slippers  danced  the  minuet  with 
the  gallant  swains  in  silk  hose,  knee  breeches  and  be- 
ruffled  shirts,  who  were  wont  to  gather  from  far  and 
near,  first  at  one  home  and  then  at  another.  From  lord 
and  master  to  little  pickaniny,  all  were  festive  and  gay 
on  these  happy  occasions.  "Mammy"  and  "Uncle," 
Nancy,  Dick  and  Ned,  with  all  the  rest  of  that  black- 
faced  throng — who  have  ever  made  a  "Southern  Christ- 
mas" different  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world — 
were  sure  to  be  much  in  evidence,  their  smiling,  happy 
faces  a  pleasant  background  to  master  and  mistress.  It 
was  "Uncle  Ned"  who  always  served  the  eggnog  to  the 
young  swains,  and  it  was  "Mammy"  who  invariably  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  my  dainty  lady's  toilet.  "Dough- 
oregan  Manor,"  "Homewood,"  "Hampton,"  "Oakdale," 
"Wye  House,"  "Belmont,"  "Hayfields"  and  dozens  of 
others  of  Maryland's  beautiful  old  historic  homes  have 
each  at  times  entertained — with  Maryland's  noted  hos- 
pitality— guests  of  importance  and  note  through  the 
Christmastide.  Many  of  these  old  homes  are  still  the 
showplaces  of  Maryland.  Would  that  we  could  stand  in 
the  quiet  hush  of  a  Christmas  night  and  hear  the  many 
tales  their  walls  could  tell  of  the  Christmases  of  long  ago. 
A  closing  scene  to  the  Christmas  festivities  was  the 
ancient  custom,  of  German  origin  it  is  said,  of  shooting 
away  the  old  year,  firing  guns,  pistols  and  fire  crackers 
at  midnight  on  the  31st  of  December.  This,  as  we  all 
know,  still  continues  in  force,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
now  than  ever  before.    Indeed,  this  night  has  become  the 
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great  feature  of  the  Christmastide  in  many  of  our  great 
cities.  In  closing,  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  diary  of 
Elizabeth  Drinker,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1799, 
which  tells  us  about  a  sad  Christmas,  of  much  interest 
to  all  Americans: 

"December  25th. 

"There  is  to  be  great  doings  tomorrow  by  way  of  re- 
spect to  General  Washington's  memory.  A  funeral  pro- 
cession, an  oration  or  an  eulogium  to  be  delivered  by 
Henry  Lee,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia.  The 
members  of  Congress  are  to  be  in  deep  mourning;  the 
citizens  generally  to  wear  crepe  around  their  arms  for  six 
months.  Congress  Hall  is  in  deep  mourning  and  even 
the  flaghouse.  There  has  been  and  like  to  be  much  more 
said  and  done  on  this  occasion.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  his 
death,  and  many  others  will  make  no  show.  Those  forms, 
to  be  sure,  are  not  of  our  way,  but  many  will  join  in  ye 
forms  that  cared  less  for  him.,, 

The  Christmas  of  today  is  but  the  continuation  of 
those  of  yesterday,  the  old  customs  of  the  long  ago  are 
still  with  us,  changed  and  much  modified,  it  is  true,  but, 
nevertheless,  recognizable.  The  evergreens  still  bedeck 
our  homes,  with  the  holly  and  mistletoe,  the  stockings 
still  hang  from  the  chimney  shelf  and  dear  little  pattering 
feet  still  scramble  out  of  bed  in  the  early  dawn  looking 
for  "goodies"  from  "Santa  Claus."  The  happy  family 
gatherings  still  continue;  great  banquets  are  still  held, 
and  warm  hospitality  dispensed.  Christmas  gifts  are 
given  with  greater  prodigality  than  ever  before.  The 
alms-basket  grows  larger  with  each  happy  season,  and 
greater  effort  is  made  to  reach  every  home  with  a  bit  of 
"Christmas  cheer." 
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The  Saviour's  Birth 

By  Hester  Dorsey  Richardson 


Low  o'er  the  plains  of  Judah 

The  star  of  Bethlehem  hung, 
And  while  the  Babe  lay  sleeping, 

The  holy  angels  sung; 
Sung  of  the  world's  redemption 

Through  a  sinless,  spotless  child, 
And  to  do  Him  greater  honor 

From  Heaven  to  earth  they  filed. 

Came  to  the  lowly  manger 

Outside  of  the  crowded  khan, 
And  there  mid  the  beasts  of  burden 

Worshipped  the  Son  of  Man; 
And  the  wisest  of  men  gathered 

From  farthest  ends  of  the  earth, 
Led  by  a  star,  and  God's  voice, 

To  the  place  of  the  Saviour's  birth. 

And  this  new-born  Babe  of  Mary, 

They  hailed  as  "King  of  the  Jews," 
And  the  crowd  took  up  the  story, 

And  published  the  wondrous  news; 
A-down  the  countless  ages, 

The  shout  is  re-echoing  still, 
Of  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

To  men,  peace  and  good  will." 


(Originally  printed  in  1886) 
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An  1812  Christmas  Eve  Wedding 

Contributed  to  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Miss  Katherine  McCLELLAN  LUCKETT 


THE  approach  of  Christmas  brings  to  mind  a  wedding 
which  took  place  on  Christmas  Eve,  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Among  the  houses  which  stood  a  hundred  years  ago  on 
the  site  of  the  vacant  lot  on  the  north  side  of  Water 
Street,  east  of  Calvert  Street,  was  that  substantial  brick 
residence  which  had  long  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Raborg,  an  old  coppersmith.  It  was  next  to  his 
foundry  and  but  a  little  east  of  Cheapside,  where  the  un- 
loading and  loading  vessels  almost  poked  their  booms  into 
his  neighbors'  windows. 

In  the  back  parlor  of  this  house,  at  8  o'clock  Christmas 
Eve,  1812,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  family,  Miss 
Eliza  Raborg,  was  married  to  Mr.  Samuel  McClellan,  a 
young  merchant  of  the  city,  by  the  Rev.  George  Dashiell, 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  home  was  decorated  with  holly, 
evergreen  and  flowers  (the  work  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sterett 
and  others) ,  and  was  brilliantly  lighted  with  wax  candles. 

The  bride's  father,  who  gave  her  away,  wore  a  black 
cloth  coat,  black  satin  waistcoat  and  knee  breeches,  and 
black  silk  stockings.  The  bride's  mother  was  gowned  in 
a  heavy  black  silk,  short  sleeves,  a  white  neckhandker- 
chief  and  white  quilled  cap.  The  bride  was  becomingly  at- 
tired in  a  plain  white  satin  empire  gown,  lace  spencer, 
white  sash  tied  at  side.    Her  unusually  small  hand  incased 
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in  the  white  kid  glove  of  the  day,  with  glove  bands ;  white 
satin  slippers  and  orange  blossoms  entwined  in  her  dark 
brown  hair  completed  her  costume.  The  groom  wore  a 
black  dress  coat,  white  vest  and  tie,  salmon-colored 
breeches  and  white  silk  stockings. 

The  bridesmaids,  who  wore  gowns  similar  to  the 
bride's,  were  Misses  Augusta  Sterett  and  Kitty  Raborg, 
the  bride's  sister.  The  groomsmen  were  Messrs.  William 
Schroeder  and  Hugh  Birckhead.  But  a  few  of  the  guests 
are  recalled.  Among  them  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Sterett,  their  son,  Mr.  William  Sterett;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Sterett,  Miss  Maria  Sterett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Schroeder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Moale,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Birckhead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Frick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Gartz,  Mr.  William  Taylor,  the  tall  and  handsome 
Widow  Eislen,  Captain  John  McClellan  (in  whose  com- 
pany the  bride's  father  had  served  during  the  Revolu- 
tion), and  his  daughters,  Misses  Anne  and  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Clellan; his  son,  Mr.  John  McClellan,  the  widow  Janet 
McClellan,  her  son,  Mr.  William  McClellan  (killed  at  the 
Battle  of  North  Point),  and  her  daughters,  Misses  Janet 
and  Polly  McClellan ;  Mr.  John  McKeen,  the  bride's  uncle, 
Mr.  William  Raborg;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Wagner,  and 
the  bride's  brothers  and  near  kindred. 

Among  the  many  gifts  was  a  set  of  plain  table  silver 
marked  by  the  cypher  "E.  R.,"  still  used  by  her  descend- 
ants. To  the  bride  the  gift  of  all  gifts  was  her  father's — 
the  little  house  he  had  built  for  her  just  in  the  rear  of  his 
home,  where  she  spent  the  early  years  of  her  married 
life.  It  was  on  Lovely  Lane,  now  German  Street,  be- 
tween the  present  Vickers  and  Keyser  Buildings.  Here 
on  Christmas  morn,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  groom 
lighted  a  cigar,  when,  realizing  that  his  wife  disliked  to- 
bacco, he  threw  it  away,  saying  he  would  never  smoke 
again.  And  he  never  did,  though  he  survived  her  man> 
years.    She  was  one  of  the  best  of  mothers. 
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In  the  days  before  railroads  Mr.  Samuel  McClellan  was 
the  local  agent  of  stage  and  steamboat  lines.  He  was  in- 
terested in  military  matters  and  was  captain  of  the  First 
Baltimore  Hussars  until  promoted  to  command  of  the 
Third  Cavalry  District  of  the  State.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Federal  (afterward  Whig)  party,  and  served  some 
terms  in  the  City  Council;  was  navy  agent  during  Presi- 
dent Tyler's  administration. 

Among  the  descendants  of  those  present  that  Christ- 
mas Eve  night  are  Mrs.  Eliza  McClellan  Hersh,  daughter 
of  the  bridal  couple,  a  great  granddaughter,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  McClellan  Luckett,  who  wore  the  bridal  gown  re- 
cently in  the  "Dream  Girl"  (given  by  the  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  War  of  1812),  also  in  the  tableaux  and 
minuet  which  was  given  at  Carroll  Park  during  the  re- 
cent Star-Spangled  Banner  Centennial.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Dashiell  is  the  great  nephew  of  the  Rev.  George  Dashiell, 
who  performed  the  ceremony.  The  present  Rev.  Hugh 
Birckhead,  rector  of  Emmanuel  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  is  a  great  nephew  of  the  groomsman,  Hugh 
Birckhead,  and  a  connection  of  another  groomsman-— 
William  Schroeder. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 


"Fear  not;  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is 
born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  ye 
shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  lying 
in  a  manger — 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men." — St.  Luke's  Gospel. 
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The  Ballad  of  Sweet  P. 

(Christmas  With  Washington) 

By  A  Maryland  Woman 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud 
Published  in  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER  through  courtesy  of  The  Curtis 

Publishing  Co.      Damatic  rights  held  by  the  Author 


Mistress  Penelope  Penwick,  she 

Called  by  her  father,  "My  Sweet  P," 

Painted  by  Peale,  she  won  renown 

In  a  clinging,  short-waisted  satin  gown; 

A  red  rose  held  by  her  finer-tips, 

And  a  smile  held  back  from  her  roguish  lips.    . 

William  Penwick,  the  jolly  wight, 

In  clouds  of  smoke,  night  after  night, 

Would  tell  a  tale  in  delighted  pride, 

To  cronies  who  came  from  far  and  wide, 

Always  ending — with  candle  he — 

"And  this  is  the  picture  of  My  Sweet  P!" 

The  tale? — 'Twas  how  Sweet  P  did  chance 
To  give  to  the  British  a  Christmas  dance. 
Penwick's  house  an  outpost  stood, 
Flanked  by  the  ferry,  and  banked  by  the  wood; 
Hessian  and  British  quartered  there 
Swarmed  through  chamber  and  hall  and  stair. 

Fires  ablaze  and  candles  bright, 

Soldier  and  officer  feasted  that  night, 

The  enemy? — Safe,  with  a  river  between, 

Black  and  deadly  and  fierce  and  keen, 

A  river  of  ice  and  a  blinding  storm — 

So  they  made  them  merry  and  kept  them  warm. 

But  while  they  mirth  and  roistering  made 

Up  in  her  dormer  window  stayed 

Mistress  Penelope  Penwick  apart, 

With  fearful  thought,  and  sorrowful  heart. 

Night  after  night  her  candle's  gleam 

Had  sent  through  the  dark  its  hopeful  beam. 
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But  the  nights  they  came  and  passed  again 

With  never  a  sign  from  her  countrymen; 

For  where  beat  a  heart  so  brave,  so  bold, 

As  to  baffle  the  river's  bulwark  cold? 

Penelope's  eyes  and  her  candle's  light 

Were  mocked  by  the  storm  that  Christmas  night. 

But  harken!    Sudden  a  missle  stung 

And  shattered  her  casement  pane,  and  rung 

At  her  feet!    'Twas  a  word  from  the  storm  outside. 

She  opened  her  dormer  window  wide, 

A  wind-swept  figure  halted  below, 

The  ferryman,  old  and  bent  and  slow, 

And  a  murmur  rose  upward,  only  one, 

Thrilling  and  powerful — "Washington!" 


With  jest  and  laughter  and  candles  bright, 
It  was  two  by  the  stairway  clock  that  night 
When  Penelope  Penwick  tripped  her  down, 
Dressed  in  the  short-waisted  satin  gown; 
With  a  red  rose  cut  from  her  potted  bush; — 
There  fell  on  the  rollicking  crowd  a  hush. 

And  she  stood  in  the  soldier's  midst,  I  ween, 

The  daintiest  thing  they  e'er  seen! 

She  swept  their  gaze  with  her  eyes  most  sweet, 

And  patted  her  little  slippered  feet; 

"  'Tis  Christmas  night,  sirs,"  quoth  Sweet  P, 

"And  I  wish  to  dance! — Will  you  dance  with  me?" 

O  but  they  cheered!    Ran  to  and  fro, 

Each  for  the  honor  bowing  low; 

But  with  smile  and  charm  and  witching  grace 

She  chose  him  pranked  with  officer's  lace, 

And  shining  buttons,  and  dangling  sword — 

I'll  warrant  he  strutted  him  proud  as  a  lord! 

Doffed  was  enmity,  donned  was  glee — 
O  she  was  charming,  that  Sweet  P! 
When  it  was  over  and  blood  aflame, 
Came  the  eager  cry,  "A  game!    A  game!" 
"We'll  play  at  forfeits,"  Penelope  cried, 
"If  one  holds  aught  in  his  love  and  pride, 
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Let  him  lay  it  down  at  my  feet  in  turn, 

And  a  fine  from  me  shall  he  straightway  earn!" 

What  held  each  one  in  his  love  and  pride? — 

Quick  flew  a  hand  unto  every  side, 

Each  man  had  his  sword  and  nothing  more, 

And  the  swords  they  clanged  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

Standing  there  in  her  satin  gown, 

With  candelight  on  her  yellow  crown, 

And  at  her  feet  was  a  bank  of  steel — 

I'll  wager  the  look  was  caught  by  Peale! — 

Penelope  held  her  rose  on  high, 

"I  fine  each  one  for  a  leaf  to  try!" 

She  plucked  the  petals  and  blew  them  out, 
A  rain  of  red  they  fluttered  about 
Over  the  floor  and  through  the  air     .     .     . 
Rushed  the  officers  here  and  there, 
When  hark!     A  cry!     The  door  burst  in! 
"The  enemy!" 

Tumult,  terror  and  din! 

Flew  a  hand  onto  every  side — 

Swords? — Penelope,  arms  thrown  wide, 

Leaped  that  heap  of  steel  before, 

The  swords  behind  her  upon  the  floor, 

And  faced  her  countrymen  staunch  and  bold, 

Who  dared  a  river  of  death  and  cold, 

Who  swept  them  down  on  a  rollicking  horde 

And  found  they  never  a  man  with  sword! 

And  so  it  happened — but  not  by  chance 

That  in  '76  was  given  a  dance, 

By  a  witch  with  a  rose  and  a  satin  gown, 

Painted  in  Philadelphia  town, 

Mistress  Penelope  Penwick,  she 

Called  by  her  father  "My  Sweet  P." 
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Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 


TO  the  records  of  patriotic  men  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution we  turn  for  the  history  of  that  interesting 
period.  It  is,  however,  by  the  letters  of,  and  to  the 
mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts  of  our  heroes  that  we 
really  learn  of  the  privations  and  dangers  of  the  equally 
brave  "soldiers"  left  behind  to  defend  their  unprotected 
homes  from  hostile  Indians,  as  well  as  the  lawless  British 
soldiers — overwhelmed  with  anxiety  for  their  patriots 
and  grief  over  the  loss  of  sympathy  of  loved  kindred  who 
had  remained  staunch  to  Great  Britain.  We  read  of  their 
able  management  of  impoverished  estates,  of  their  teach- 
ing patriotism  to  their  trembling  children  who,  with 
other  members  of  the  household,  were  clothed  in  home- 
spuns made  under  their  supervision — frugal  that  money 
might  be  sent  to  starving  and  destitute  relatives  (for  Con- 
gress, as  we  learn  through  the  letters  from  Washington, 
was  not  always  prompt  in  sending  either  cash  or  supplies 
to  our  starving  army) ,  where,  at  Valley  Forge,  "the  sol- 
diers might  be  traced  by  the  marks  left  upon  the  snow 
by  their  frosted  and  bleeding  feet."  (Colonial  Dames  and 
Daughters.)  The  want  of  water  also  was  a  continual  dis- 
tress upon  the  arduous  marches.  Catherine  Green,  at 
Valley  Forge,  speaks  of  "that  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." 
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They  acted  the  role  of  surgeon  in  dressing  shattered 
limbs,  were  called  upon  to  read  the  burial  service  and 
assisted  in  the  interment  of  loved  ones,  risking  their  lives 
in  long,  lone,  perilous  journeys  by  foot  or  in  open  boats, 
to  keep  our  soldiers  informed  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  declining  to  tell  of  hiding  places  of  ammunition 
committed  to  their  care,  as  in  the  case  of  Martha  Bratton, 
of  South  Carolina,  setting  fire  to  it  before  the  enemy 
rather  than  they  should  benefit;  taking  refuge  in  cellars 
with  their  helpless  households  while  the  battles  raged 
around  them. 

When  the  battles  were  over  they  turned  their  barns  into 
hospitals,  nursing  the  men  who  had  made  them  homeless, 
side  by  side  with  their  own  countrymen.  When  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  from  the  advancing  British  soldiers,  leav- 
ing "flags  of  truce"  waving  over  the  impromptu  hospitals, 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  foe. 

"Of  the  little,"  as  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet,  a  grand- 
daughter of  a  Revolutionary  officer,  said,  "that  was  writ- 
ten, how  small  a  portion  remains  in  this,  as  it  has  been 
truly  called,  manuscript-destroying  generation." 

We  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  her  and  other  women  who 
have  delved,  and  are  delving,  into  musty  records  and  let- 
ters to  gather  "everlasting  flowers"  of  remembrance  of 
our  sex.  No  one  appreciated  their  unconscious  heroism 
more  than  the  man  we  call  "the  Father  of  his  country." 
He  speaks  of  their  uplifting  in  camp  life  and  bravery  in 
danger.  It  is  touching  to  have  Washington  in  those  dark 
days  of  suspense  watching  for  his  "comrade"  in  the  strife, 
speaking  of  her  as  "the  partner  of  all  my  domestic  happi- 
ness." 

"Marshall's  Journal"  of  1777  says :  "Our  affairs  were 
a  gloomy  aspect,  a  great  part  of  our  army  wanting 
breeches,  shoes,  stockings,  blankets  and  food ;  our  enemy 
reveling  in  balls,  wantonly  using  our  homes,  besides  num- 
berless abuses  we  endure,  headed  by  that  monster  of 
rapine,  General  Howe." 
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Our  patriots,  within  frail  log  cabins  that  barely  covered 
them  from  falling  snow  (often  six  feet  deep),  the  priva- 
tions of  necessary  food  and  clothing  during  the  most 
rigorous  months  ever  experienced  were  endured  without  a 
murmur  by  the  wives  and  children  camping  with  the 
soldiers  in  their  winter  quarters. 

Mrs.  Washington  writes  to  Mercy  Warren:  "The  Gen- 
eral's apartments  are  small.  He  has  built  a  log  cabin 
for  a  dining-room."  Where,  over  a  frugal  meal  supplied 
with  neither  tea,  coffee  nor  sugar,  their  beverage — water 
in  a  jug — drawn  from  the  nearest  spring, forgetful  of  self, 
enduring  great  privations,  she  and  the  wives  of  the  of- 
ficers entertained,  with  quiet  dignity,  the  officers  and  dis- 
tinguished Americans  and  foreigners  who  sought  the 
camps  of  Washington,  including  Charles  Carroll,  of  Car- 
rollton,  and  Samuel  Chase,  of  Maryland,  and  LaFayette, 
then  a  youth  of  nineteen. 

She  says :  "It  has  been  my  fortune  to  hear  the  first  can- 
non at  the  opening  and  the  last  at  the  closing  of  all  the 
campaigns  of  the  Revolution."  In  later  years,  she  would 
tell  of  the  sudden  night  alarm  when  she  and  Mrs.  Ford 
would  shiver  under  the  bedclothes  when  the  room  was 
filled  with  armed  men  standing  by  open  windows,  with 
snow  drifting  in,  waiting  for  the  attack. 

It  is  to  the  pen  pictures  of  Mrs.  Westlock,  who,  as  a 
girl,  lived  near  Valley  Forge,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
further  information  of  those  days.  She  tells  of  the  ladies 
gathering  every  day  (except  upon  the  Sabbath)  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  Pott  to  sew  and  knit  for  the  destitute  sol- 
diers. "I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  woman  so  busy  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night,  'always  with  her  knit- 
ting in  her  hands/  as  Lady  Washington."  (A  title  given 
her  by  the  American  soldiers.)  "Again,  every  fair  day 
she  might  be  seen,  basket  in  hand,  traveling  over  the 
snow,  accompanied  by  an  attendant,  seeking  the  most 
needy  sufferers  in  the  soldiers'  huts.  On  one  occasion  she 
went  to  the  hut  of  a  dying  sergeant  whose  young  wife 
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was  with  him,  and  after  she  had  given  him  some  food, 
prepared  with  her  own  hands,  she  knelt  down  by  his 
straw  pallet  and  prayed  earnestly  for  him  and  his  wife  in 
a  sweet,  solemn  voice."  At  the  opening  of  the  war,  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  writing  to  a  friend  at  Mount  Vernon, 
admires  her  spirit.  "She  seemed  to  make  any  sacrifice 
and  was  always  cheerful,  though  I  know  she  was  anxious. 
She  talked  like  a  Spartan  mother  to  John  Parke  Custis, 
her  son,  upon  his  going  to  battle.  'I  hope  you  will  all 
stand  firm,  I  know  George  will.'  " 

The  Misses  Biddle,  from  camp,  write  of  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  clothing  of  the  officers,  "that  a  single 
suit  of  dress  uniform  served  them  all  to  dine  when  invited 
by  turns  to  headquarters."  Mercy  Otis  Warren,  in  the 
midst  of  privations,  writes  from  a  wigwam  after  the  mid- 
night cry  preceding  the  bloody  massacre  of  Lexington: 
"Be  it  known  unto  Britain  that  even  American  women 
are  politicians  and  patriots  and  will  aid  the  good  work." 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  rose  expressions  of  woman's 
ardent  zeal. 

Catherine  Van  Rensselaer  Schuyler,  crossing  the  <lake 
late  in  October  in  an  open  rowboat  with  only  a  blanket 
for  a  sail,  to  nurse  her  ill  husband  at  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
returning  to  put  the  torch  to  the  ripened  fields  of  grain 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
her  home  having  been  destroyed  by  General  Burgoyne. 

In  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the  British,  the  wife  of 
Gen.  Knox,  who  followed  him  from  camp  to  camp,  con- 
cealed his  sword  in  the  quilted  lining  of  her  cloak.  We 
see  Jane  Thomas,  of  South  Carolina,  the  mother  of  seven 
soldiers,  as  a  Paul  Revere,  who,  while  visiting  her  hus- 
band and  son  in  prison,  overheard  a  Tory  woman  say  to 
another,  "Tomorrow  night  the  Royalists  intend  to  sur- 
prise the  Rebels  at  Cedar  Spring."  Bidding  a  hasty  fare- 
well to  her  family  she  rode  that  day  and  the  succeeding 
one,  reaching  the  camp  in  time  to  warn  her  sons  and 
friends,  witnessing  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  en- 
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emy.  Later,  we  read  of  her  and  her  daughters  loading 
guns  for  the  patriots  in  defending  a  house  filled  with 
arms  and  ammunition. 

Abigail  Adams  was  in  the  midst  of  bloodshed  nursing 
the  wounded  while  writing  to  her  homesick  husband, 
keeping  from  him  all  domestic  anxieties  that  he  could 
better  serve  his  country.  In  reply,  he  writes:  "I  believe 
the  two  Howes  have  not  very  great  women  for  wives;  if 
they  had,  we  should  have  suffered  more.  A  smart  wife 
would  have  had  Howe  in  possession  of  Philadelphia  a 
long  time  ago."  In  Familiar  Letters,  page  149 :  In  a  let- 
ter to  her  husband  in  1776,  then  in  Philadelphia,  we  see 
the  dawn  of  the  suffrage  movement  in  America.  She 
says:  "I  long  to  hear  that  you  have  declared  an  inde- 
pendency ;  and  by  the  way,  in  the  new  code  of  laws,  which 
I  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make,  I  desire 
you  would  remember  the  ladies  and  be  more  generous  and 
favorable  to  them  than  your  ancestors. 

"Do  not  put  such  unlimited  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
husbands.  Remember,  all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they 
could.  If  particular  care  and  attention  are  not  paid  to 
the  ladies,  we  are  determined  to  foment  a  rebellion  and 
will  not  hold  ourselves  bound  by  laws  in  which  we  have  no 
voice  or  representatives.  That  your  sex  are  naturally 
tyrannical  is  a  truth  so  thoroughly  established  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  dispute,  but  such  of  you  as  wish  to  be  happy 
willingly  give  up  the  harsh  title  of  'master'  for  the 
more  tender  one  of  'friend.'  Why  not  then  put  out  of 
the  power  of  the  vicious  and  the  lawless  to  use  us  with 
cruelty  and  indignity!  Men  of  sense  of  all  ages  abhor 
those  customs  which  treat  us  only  as  the  vassals  of  your 
sex. 

"Regard  us  then  as  beings  placed  by  Providence  under 
your  protection  and  in  limitation  to  the  Supreme  Being 
make  use  of  that  power  only  for  our  happiness." 

When  she  appeared  with  her  husband  at  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain,  we  are  told  that  her  unruffled,  republican 
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simplicity  and  refinement  charmed  the  proud  circles  of 
the  aristocracy. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  when  the  British  visited  the 
home  of  Col.  Thomas  M.  Teackle,  in  Northampton  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  his  wife  (born  Elizabeth  Upshur)  was  ill  with 
a  new-born  babe  by  her  side,  which  they  threatened  to 
kill  did  she  not  tell  of  her  husband's  whereabouts.  Think- 
ing he  was  concealed  near,  she  refused,  saying:  "Sir,  you 
may  kill  my  babe  and  myself,  but  I  will  not  disclose  the 
hiding-place  of  my  husband  or  other  patriots."  The  of- 
ficer finally  gave  her  back  the  child,  saying,  "If  all  the 
wives  of  America  are  as  true  and  brave  as  you  are,  the 
Colonists  will  never  be  conquered."  She  and  her  children 
were  removed  to  an  outbuilding,  where  she  witnessed 
her  home  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  resolution  of  Congress  is  on  record  in  which  hon- 
orable mention  is  made  of  Margaret  Corbin,  wounded  and 
disabled  at  Fort  Washington  while  she  heroically  filled 
the  post  of  her  husband,  who  was  killed  by  her  side,  serv- 
ing a  piece  of  artillery. 

During  the  siege  of  Augusta,  two  ladies,  Grace  and 
Rachael  Martin,  residing  in  the  Ninety-sixth  District, 
South  Carolina,  learning  upon  one  occasion  that  a  courier, 
under  the  protection  of  two  British  soldiers,  was  to  pass 
their  residence,  bearing  important  dispatches,  resolved 
by  a  well-planned  stratagem  to  surprise  the  party  and 
deprive  the  courier  of  the  papers.  Disguising  themselves 
in  male  attire,  and  provided  with  arms,  they  concealed 
themselves  in  a  thicket  on  the  roadside.  They  had  not 
remained  long  in  their  concealment  before  the  courier 
and  his  escort  made  their  appearance.  They  were  riding 
carelessly  along  when  suddenly  two  figures  sprang  from 
a  bushy  covert  and  loudly  demanded  the  dispatches,  at 
the  same  time  presenting  their  pistols  in  a  threatening 
manner.  Bewildered  and  alarmed,  they  yielded  at  once 
without  any  resistance.  The  ladies  then  placed  them  on 
parole  and  hastened  home  by  a  near  route  through  the 
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woods  and  had  scarcely  arrived  and  divested  themselves 
of  their  male  attire  when  the  same  party  came  riding  up 
to  the  door  requesting  accommodations.  The  mother  of 
the  heroines  admitted  them  and  asked  why  they  had  re- 
turned after  passing  her  house  but  a  short  time  before. 
They  replied  by  exhibiting  their  paroles,  and  stating  that 
they  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  "two  rebels."  The 
young  ladies,  unsuspected  by  their  guests,  rallied  them 
on  their  unfortunate  adventure,  and  inquired  "why  they 
did  not  use  their  arms,"  to  which  they  replied  "that  they 
were  fallen  upon  so  sudden  they  had  not  time." 

During  their  stay  they  were  as  severely  overcome  by 
the  malicious  wit  and  raillery  of  the  ladies  as  they  had 
been  before  by  their  superior  bravery  and  cunning.  The 
next  day  they  rode  away,  little  dreaming  that  their  hosts 
had  been  their  conquerors. 

The  dispatches  obtained  in  the  heroic  manner  described 
were  sent  to  General  Greene  and  proved  of  importance. 

We  have  the  records  of  Deborah  Sampson,  a  district 
school  teacher  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  who,  fired  by 
the  news  of  the  carnage  on  the  plains  of  Lexington  and 
the  sound  of  cannon  at  Bunker's  Hill,  bitterly  regretted 
that  as  a  woman  she  had  not  the  privilege  of  a  man  of 
shedding  her  blood  for  her  country. 

With  her  savings  while  teaching  she  amassed  the  sum 
of  twelve  dollars,  with  which  she  purchased  materials, 
and  when  secure  from  observation  made  herself  a  suit 
of  men's  clothing.  When  completed,  making  an  excuse, 
she  left  town.  Her  figure,  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
was  prepossessing,  and  her  manner  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence. 

She  presented  herself  in  October,  1774,  as  a  young  man 
anxious  to  join  his  countrymen  in  their  endeavors  to  op- 
pose the  enemy.  She  was  received  and  enrolled  in  the 
army  under  the  name  of  Robert  Shirtliffe,  serving  for 
three  years  with  exemplary  conduct  and  fidelity  and  gain- 
ing the  approbation  of  her  superior  officers.     She  was  a 
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volunteer  in  several  hazardous  enterprises  and  was  twice 
wounded.  For  want  of  a  beard,  she  was  familiarly  known 
as  "Molly."  From  a  shot  wound  in  the  shoulder  she  was 
seized  with  brain  fever  and  taken  to  a  hospital,  where 
Dr.  Birney  of  Philadelphia,  discovering  her  sex,  had  her 
removed  to  his  home,  keeping  her  secret.  Upon  her  re- 
covery (still  in  her  soldier  attire)  an  order  came  to  her 
to  deliver  a  letter  into  the  hands  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  when  she  could  no  longer  deceive  herself. 

There  remained  no  course  but  simple  obedience.  When 
she  presented  herself  for  admission  at  the  headquarters 
of  Washington,  she  trembled  as  she  had  never  done  before 
the  enemy's  fire.  Her  heart  sank  within  her;  she  strove 
in  vain  to  collect  and  compose  herself,  and  overpowered 
with  dread  and  uncertainty,  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  chief.  He  noticed  her  extreme  agitation,  and  sup- 
posing it  to  proceed  from  diffidence,  kindly  endeavored  to 
reassure  her.  He  then  bade  her  retire  with  an  attendant, 
who  was  directed  to  offer  her  some  refreshment,  while 
he  read  the  communication  of  which  she  had  been  the 
bearer.  Within  a  short  time  she  was  again  summoned 
into  the  presence  of  Washington.  He  said  not  a  word, 
but  handed  her  in  silence  a  discharge  from  the  service, 
putting  into  her  hand  at  the  same  time  a  note  containing 
a  few  brief  words  of  advice,  and  a  sum  of  money  suf- 
ficient to  bear  her  expenses  to  some  place  where  she 
might  find  a  home.  The  delicacy  and  forbearance  thus 
observed  affected  her  sensibly.  "How  thankful,"  she  has 
often  said,  "was  I  to  that  great  and  good  man  who  so 
kindly  spared  my  feelings!  He  saw  me  ready  to  sink 
with  shame;  one  word  from  him  at  that  moment  would 
have  crushed  me  to  the  earth.  But  he  spoke  no  word — 
and  I  blessed  him." 

The  honored  mother  of  George  Washington  lived 
through  all  the  anxious  years  of  suspense  attending  his 
hazardous  career.  We  see  Washington  journeying  to 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  to  receive  the  blessing  of  his  aged, 
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beloved  mother;  on  his  way  to  Yorktown,  where  Corn- 
wallis  had  already  entrenched  himself.  She  was  spared 
to  give  him  her  blessing  as  he  set  forth  to  be  acclaimed 
the  first  president  of  her  beloved  country,  surrounded  by 
brilliant  men  whose  first  lessons  of  patriotism  were 
taught  them  by  their  home-loving  and  God-fearing 
mothers.  It  is  with  reverence  we  remember  that  the  day 
after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Washington,  his  of- 
ficers and  the  army  knelt  in  a  service  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving. 

Martha  Washington,  too,  drank  of  the  bitter  cup  of 
self-sacrifice  for  the  "love  of  country."  We  see  her  at 
this  time  of  rejoicing  kneeling,  with  her  daughter-in-law 
(Eleanor  Calvert)  by  the  couch  of  her  only  son,  John 
Parke  Custis,  aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  who  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  was  dying  of  a  fever  contracted  in 
the  trenches  before  Yorktown.  He  lived  long  enough  to 
have  his  wish  gratified,  which  was  to  behold  the  surren- 
der of  the  sword  of  Cornwallis.  He  was  supported  to  the 
field  and  then  carried  back  to  Eltham,  the  residence  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  Burwell  Bassett,  to  die  surrounded  by 
his  family. 

The  wife  of  Colonel  William  Fitzhugh,  of  Maryland, 
while  he  was  absent  at  one  time  during  the  Revolution, 
was  surprised  by  the  news  that  a  party  of  British  soldiers 
was  approaching  her  house.  She  instantly  collected  her 
slaves,  furnished  them  with  such  weapons  of  defense 
as  were  at  hand;  took  a  quantity  of  cartridges  in  her 
apron,  and,  herself  forming  the  van,  urged  her  sable 
subalterns  on  to  meet  the  foe.  Not  looking  for  resistance, 
the  advancing  party,  on  beholding  the  amazon  with  her 
sooty  invincibles,  hastily  turned  on  their  heels  and  fled." 

In  Scharf's  "Chronicles  of  Baltimore"  we  read: 

January,  1775. — "Drs.  Wiesenthal,  Boyd  and  Craddock 
published  a  call  to  the  ladies  of  Baltimore  to  lend  their 
assistance  in  furnishing  linen  rags  and  old  sheeting  for 
bandages  for  the  wounded  and  destitute  soldiers." 
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November,  1775. — "Lady  Washington  and  the  lady  of 
Gen.  Gales  arrived  in  town  on  their  way  to  their  hus- 
bands' respective  camps,  escorted  by  part  of  the  Mary- 
land Independent  and  Light  Infantry  Companies,  with 
many  other  gentlemen." 

We  Maryland  women  read  with  pride,  in  the  "History 
of  Maryland,"  "Brigadier  General  Otho  H.  Williams,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Governor  Lee,  dated  Annapolis,  July 
7,  1782,  says :  'It  is  also  known  that  since  the  Maryland 
troops  have  served  in  the  Southern  States,  which  is  now 
more  than  two  years,  they  have  upon  the  most  ardous  oc- 
casions given  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  generals  who 
have  successively  commanded  the  Southern  Army,  par- 
ticularly under  their  present  commanding  officer,  General 
Green,  under  whom  they  have  performed  the  most  gallant 
service,  and  they  are  the  only  troops  who  have  constantly 
kept  the  field  under  every  difficulty  since  the  spring  of 
1780,  without  a  shilling  of  pay,  real  or  nominal;  without 
a  supply  of  clothing  and  without  any  other  subsistence 
than  that,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  they  have  occasion- 
ally collected  by  force  of  arms/  No  distresses  have  ever 
shaken  the  firmness  of  their  spirits  nor  induced  them  to 
swerve  from  their  duty." 

Scharf  also  tells  us :  "When  LaFayette  halted  in  Balti- 
more in  1781,  on  his  way  to  join  the  army  at  the  south, 
a  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  his  arrival.  One  of  the 
ladies,  observing  that  he  appeared  sad,  inquired  the  rea- 
son. 'I  cannot  enjoy  the  scene/  the  Marquis  replied, 
'while  so  many  of  my  poor  soldiers  are  in  want  of 
clothes/  " 

The  next  morning  the  ballroom  was  turned  into  a 
clothing  manufactory,  the  fathers  and  husbands  furnish- 
ing the  materials,  daughters  and  wives  plying  the  needle. 
(Such  were  the  women  of  the  Revolution.)  Mrs.  David 
Poe  is  said  to  have  cut  out  500  garments. 

We  have  on  record  the  Marquis'  grateful  letter  of 
thanks,  nor  did  he  ever  forget  the  timely  assistance. 
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Washington  also  speaks  of  the  shirts  purchased  by  the 
subscriptions  of  our  ancestresses  and  desires  that  they 
be  sent  to  the  Southern  Army. 

We  must  not  forget  the  many  noble  women,  unmourned 
and  unsung,  who  have  passed  into  oblivion,  who,  as 
Mrs.  Humphries  says,  "How  little  these  women  seemed  to 
comprehend  their  part  in  the  great  drama  then  unfold- 
ing. Self-denial,  anxiety,  privation,  they  shared  with  the 
men  in  camp  life  or  in  their  lonely  homes."  Everything 
their  capabilities  spared  the  men  was  that  much  given  to 
their  beloved  country,  and  when  the  victory  was  accom- 
plished, returning  to  their  homes  and  the  quiet  of  the  do- 
mestic circle.  Like  the  foundation  stones  of  the  beautiful 
Cathedrals — by  heavy  blows  were  they  shapen  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  structure,  then  buried  forever  out  of  sight 
— contented  to  leave  the  Great  Builder  the  knowledge  that 
"She  hath  done  what  she  could." 

May  we  not,  as  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
benefit  by  these  beautiful  lessons  of  love  and  self-denial 
that  will  never  grow  too  old  to  relate  to  our  beloved  chil- 
dren in  this  "land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave," 
and  in  sending  our  gifts  to  our  suffering  sisters  and 
brothers  across  the  seas,  through  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
let  them  be  gifts  of  love  and  self-denial,  accompanied  by 
the  prayer  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah: 

"And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people;  and  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more." — Isaiah  II:  4. 


"Their  Christmas  decorations  are  so  jolly!" 
She  cried,  zeal  shining  in  her  orbs  of  blue, 

"Don't  you  like  laurel  gleaming  under  holly?" 
He  answered,  "I  love  mistletoe  over  yew!" 
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Captain  John  A.  Webster 

Died  July  4,  1877 

Contributed  to  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Mrs.  Kathrine  M.  Brevitt 

State  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  D.  A.  R. 


CAPT.  JOHN  ADAMS  WEBSTER,  the  senior  officer 
of  the  United  States  revenue  marine,  who  had  been 
sixty-six  years  in  the  service  and  was  ninety-one  years  of 
age,  died  at  half -past  twelve  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  July,  at 
his  residence,  Mount  Adams,  near  Belair,  Harford  Coun- 
ty, Md.,  in  accordance  with  his  expressed  hope  that  he 
would  die  on  that  date. 

Capt.  Webster's  mother  was  a  relative  of  President 
Adams.  In  early  life  he  was  a  sailor  for  seven  years.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he  received 
a  lieutenant's  commission  and  served  under  Commodore 
Barney  in  a  privateer  and  afterwards  in  the  Chesapeake 
flotilla,  which  beat  off  the  British  frigates  in  St.  Leonard's 
Creek,  and  was  burned  in  the  Patuxent  when  the  British 
army  marched  on  Baltimore.  Lieut.  Webster  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him  at  Bladensburg  and  retreated  with 
his  sailors  to  Baltimore.  Commodore  Barney  being 
wounded,  Capt.  Rutter,  the  next  in  command,  ordered 
Lieut.  Webster  to  the  battery  of  six  18-pounders  located 
up  Spring  Gardens,  at  the  present  Winan's  Wharf.  On 
the  night  of  September  13,  1814,  a  British  flotilla  of 
twenty-two  barges  passed  Fort  McHenry  and  moved  up 
Spring  Gardens,  intending  to  land  and  take  the  Fort  in 
the  rear,  when  the  city  would  be  at  their  mercy. 

The  six-gun  battery,  aided  by  one  above  it,  beat  them 
off,  sinking  and  capturing  a  number  of  the  barges.  His 
gallant  services  in  the  defense  of  Baltimore  were  recog- 
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nized  by  the  State  of  Maryland  by  the  gift  of  a  handsome 
gold-mounted  sword,  and  he  was  also  the  recipient  of  a 
sword  from  citizens  of  Baltimore  after  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  he  procured  a  set  of  silver 
with  the  money  given  by  the  government  for  the  loss  of 
his  horse. 

The  sword  from  the  State  is  inscribed,  "Presented  by 
the  State  of  Maryland  to  Capt.  John  A.  Webster  for  his 
gallant  defense  of  the  battery  committed  to  his  charge 
during  the  memorable  attack  against  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, September  14,  1814 — Filio  forti  et  fideli,  John 
Adams  Webster,  Maryland,  dedit." 

The  sword  from  citizens  of  Baltimore  is  inscribed  as 
follows:  "Presented  by  a  number  of  citizens  of  Balti- 
more to  Lieut.  John  A.  Webster,  of  the  United  States 
Chesapeake  flotilla,  for  his  gallant  defense  of  the  six-gun 
battery  during  the  attack  on  that  city  by  a  large  British 
force  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  1814."  It  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  letter,  which,  with  the 
sword  itself,  was  prized  by  Capt.  Webster  as  one  of  his 
choicest  treasures: 

"Baltimore,  May  11,  1816. 
"To  John  A.  Webster,  late  of  the  Chesapeake  Flotilla : 

"Sir:  The  citizens  of  Baltimore,  with  the  most  lively 
sentiments  of  gratitude  to  you  and  the  brave  men  under 
your  command  during  the  attack  of  the  British  on  this 
city,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  1814,  appointed 
as  a  committee  to  present  you  some  testimony  of  it  for 
your  gallant  and  successful  defense  of  the  six-gun  bat- 
tery. 

"The  committee,  in  discharging  this  duty,  have  sincere 
pleasure  in  now  presenting  you  with  a  sword  bearing  an 
inscription  commemorative  of  the  event  for  which  it  is 
presented,  and  beg  your  acceptance  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

"In  common  with  our  fellow-citizens,  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  the  remembrance  of  your  gallant  conduct,  and 
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hope  it  will  have  a  happy  influence  on  others  similarly 
situated  to  follow  so  excellent  an  example. 

"The  committee  tender  you  assurances  of  their  highest 
personal  regard,  and  of  their  best  wishes  for  your  health 
and  happiness.', 

Signed  by  John  E.  Howard,  Wm.  Lorman,  Thomas  Ten- 
ant, R.  Gilmor,  Jr.,  Isaac  McKim  and  Fielding  Lucas,  Jr. 

Capt.  Webster  lost  his  left  thumb  in  an  encounter  with 
pirates  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  his  right  arm  was  al- 
ways partly  disabled  from  injuries  received  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  six-gun  battery. 

He  became  an  officer  of  the  United  States  revenue 
marine,  and  continued  in  active  service  many  years,  his 
last  vessel  being  the  cutter  Jackson,  at  Baltimore.  He 
had  for  a  long  while  ranked  as  senior  captain,  and  eight 
years  before  his  death  he  was  given  leave  of  absence,  at 
full  pay,  to  report  for  service  when  ordered.  Capt. 
Webster  remained  erect,  strong  and  active  until  a  very 
short  time  previous  to  his  death,  and  retained  a  vivid 
recollection  of  events  with  which  he  had  been  connected. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  due  honors  were  paid  to  the 
memory  of  this  noble  patriot  and  old  defender. 

In  Baltimore  City  the  flags  of  the  City  Hall,  Custom 
House,  United  States  revenue  cutters  Ewing,  Guthrie  and 
Search,  were  half-masted.  Col.  George  P.  Kane  wrote  to 
Gen.  Wm.  F.  Barry,  commanding  Fort  McHenry,  notify- 
ing him  of  the  death  of  Capt.  Webster,  which  elicited  the 
following  reply: 

"Headquarters,  Fort  McHenry,  July  6,  1877. 
"Col.  Geo.  P.  Kane,  Baltimore. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  note  of  today.  The  military  service  of  the 
late  Capt.  Webster  in  aid  of  Fort  McHenry  and  in  the 
defense  of  Baltimore  in  1814  was  certainly  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  should  be  appreciated  by  every  patriotic 
American.     I  will  cause  the  flag  of  this  fort  to  be  half- 
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masted  and  minuted  guns  to  be  fired  at  noon  tomorrow, 
the  hour  which  you  state  has  been  appointed  for  Capt. 
Webster's  interment.     I  am,  dear  sir, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"WILLIAM  F.  BARRY, 
"Brev.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  Col.  2d  Arty., 
Commanding  Fort  McHenry." 
The  flag  of  the  Fort  was  consequently  placed  at  half- 
mast  and  the  minute  guns  were  fired  as  ordered. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  BELLS 


Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 


Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindler  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


-Tennyson. 
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St.  Michael's  in  the  War  of 
1812-14 

Contributed  to  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Colonel  Oswald  Tilghman 

President  of  the  Maryland  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati 


Delivered  at  St.  Michael's  Centennial,  August  11,  1913 


The  hurdy-gurdy's  run,  the  hurdy-gurdy's  done; 
The  battle's  fought  and  won. 

WE  are  assembled  here  today  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  memorable  battle  of 
St.  Michael's.  The  town  of  St.  Michael's  takes  it  name 
from  the  river  St.  Michael's,  which  was  so  called  in  honor 
of  the  patron  saint  of  Maryland. 

In  Colonial  days,  all  grants  of  land  from  the  Lords 
Baltimore  were  in  the  shape  of  leases,  subject  to  a  small 
and  merely  nominal  ground  rent,  reserved  by  the  Pro- 
prietary, and  payable  annually  at  Michaelmas,  the  Feast 
of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  which,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  churches,  occurs  on  September 
29th;  hence  St.  Michael  was  considered  the  patron  saint 
of  Colonial  Maryland. 

Miles  River  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Michael's.  The 
change  of  name  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Quakers, 
a  large  colony  of  whom  were  among  the  earliest  settlers 
in  Talbot  County,  persisted  in  dropping  the  word  saint 
and  calling  the  river  Michael's  River,  which  readily  be- 
came corrupted  into  Miles  River. 

As  early  as  1667,  about  six  years  only  after  the 
formation  and  laying  out  of  Talbot  County,  we  find  in 
the  Maryland  archives,  "Proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
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Maryland,"  the  following  commission :  "Charles  Calvert, 
Esq.  Capt.  Gen'l  of  all  the  forces  within  this  province 
of  Maryland,  under  the  Right  Honorable  Caecilius,  abso- 
lute Lord  and  Proprietary  of  the  same.  To  Capt.  George 
Richardson  of  Talbott  County,  Greeting.  According  to 
the  power  to  me  by  his  Lordship  committed,  and  upon 
the  special  trust  and  confidence  I  have  in  your  fidelity, 
circumspection,  courage  and  good  conduct,  I  doe  hereby 
constitute,  ordaine  and  appoint  you  Capt.  under  me,  of 
all  troop  of  horse  that  shall  march  out  of  Choptanck 
and  St.  Miles  Rivers  in  Talbott  County  aforesaid  upon 
any  expedition  against  any  Indian  enemy  whatsoever, 
&c."  At  the  same  time,  a  similar  commission  was  issued 
to  Hopkin  Davis,  Captain  of  foot  in  Choptanck  and  St. 
Miles  Rivers,  so  we  have  authority  for  St.  Miles  and  St. 
Michael's;  Miles  and  Michael's,  take  your  choice. 

If  success  is  the  true  test  of  merit,  and  it  generally 
is,  despite  the  old  saying  to  the  contrary,  then,  to  the 
successful  defenders  of  St.  Michael's  against  the  attack 
of  the  British,  one  hundred  years  ago,  is  certainly  due  all 
the  merit  that  can  possibly  be  accorded  them  by  us  of 
today.  They  were  certainly  successful  in  driving  off  the 
invaders. 

I  myself  fought  for  four  long  years  in  our  late 
unhappy  Civil  War,  but  the  side  I  fought  on  was  not 
crowned  with  success,  although,  as  has  been  truly  said, 
"we  fit  to  a  frazzle,"  and  lost  everything  but  our  reputa- 
tion for  heroism  and  bravery.  Had  the  British  not  run 
at  the  first  fire  of  Captain  Dodson's  cannon,  the  raw 
militia  under  General  Perry  Benson,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  which  hurried  to  the  defense  of  St.  Michael's, 
would  doubtless  have  covered  themselves  with  glory. 

The  great  American  humorist,  Mark  Twain,  visited 
Governor  Warfield,  in  Annapolis,  when  I  was  living 
there  as  Secretary  of  State.  I  happened  to  know  that 
he  had  been  a  deserter  from  the  Confederate  Army,  and 
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I  ventured  to  ask  him  how  it  came  about.  He  told  me 
that  the  Federal  Army  overran  his  State,  Missouri,  early 
in  the  war,  before  the  Confederates  there  were  fully 
organized.  They  were  ordered  to  disband  and  make 
their  way  through  the  Federal  lines  into  Arkansas,  and 
to  reorganize  there.  He,  however,  threw  away  his  musket 
and  his  gray  uniform  and  never  did  any  fighting  on 
either  side.  He  said  that  when  lecturing  through  the 
North,  after  the  war,  he  passed  himself  off  for  a  rebel 
soldier,  as  an  advertisement,  and  he  was  frequently 
twitted  by  Yankee  soldiers  for  having  fought  against 
the  old  Flag.  His  invariable  answer  was:  "Well,  dang 
it!  I  killed  just  as  many  of  you  as  you  killed  of  me, 
anyhow."  The  old  defenders  of  St.  Michael's  could  just 
as  truthfully  have  said  to  their  British  adversaries,  after 
their  assault  on  St.  Michael's :  "Well,  dang  it !  we  killed 
more  of  you  than  you  killed  of  us;  for  you  didn't  tarry 
long  enough  to  kill  any  of  us,  and  we  certainly  killed 
some  of  you." 

The  most  unique  character  that  ever  lived  in  Talbot 
County  was  Colonel  Jacob  Gibson,  of  "Marengo,"  in 
Miles  River  Neck,  directly  opposite  the  town  of  St. 
Michael's,  the  present  homestead  of  Mr.  Jay  W.  Bigelow. 
He  was  the  proud  possessor  of  1,000  acres  of  the  best 
land  in  Miles  River  Neck,  and  he  was  also  the  owner  of 
Sharps  Island,  which  during  the  War  of  1812  con- 
tained over  700  acres,  but  which  now  has  almost  entirely 
washed  away.  He  was  a  very  large  and  brawny  man, 
a  hard  swearer,  a  high  liver,  and  a  great  bragger.  He 
was  as  stalwart  in  mind  as  in  body,  and  was  as  rugged 
in  his  virtues  as  in  his  manners,  but,  withal,  proverbially 
charitable  to  the  poor  who  lived  about  him.  He  was  ever 
a  friend  to  the  weak,  but  an  enemy  to  the  strong,  and 
was  always  engaged  in  a  controversy  of  some  kind. 

In  the  spring  of  1813,  Admiral  Warren,  with  a  strong 
British  fleet  sailing  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  took  pos- 
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session  of  Sharps  Island,  about  the  middle  of  April.  He 
found  Jacob  Gibson  there,  and  made  him  a  prisoner  of 
war;  he  had  just  come  over  from  the  mainland  to  look 
after  his  property  on  this  island.  The  British  Admiral 
was  so  entertained  by  this  Lord  of  the  Isle,  and  capti- 
vated by  his  brusque  reception,  that  he  paid  him  $225  in 
gold  for  such  of  his  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  as  he  needed 
for  a  supply  of  fresh  meat  for  his  Tars,  and  released 
the  doughty  Colonel  on  parole,  after  having  loaded  his 
little  sloop  with  empty  rum  casks,  to  be  used  for  cider 
barrels,  and  himself  and  his  crew  with  all  of  the  West 
India  rum  they  could  carry,  the  Admiral  permitted  them 
to  depart  in  peace.  A  few  hours'  sail  brought  his  sloop 
to  the  mouth  of  Back  Creek  leading  up  to  the  town  of 
St.  Michael's.  Feeling  somewhat  hilarious  over  his  good 
fortune  and  the  effects  of  the  rum,  he  determined  to  play 
a  prank  on  the  raw  militiamen  who  were  picketing  the 
entrances  to  the  town,  by  pretending  that  his  boat  was 
a  British  sloop  of  war  on  a  marauding  expedition.  He 
accordingly  ran  his  big  read  bandanna  handkerchief  up 
to  his  masthead,  which,  in  the  moonlight,  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  the  British  flag.  He  then  set  his  crew 
of  four  negro  slaves  to  thumping  on  the  heads  of  the 
empty  barrels,  which  sounded  like  muffled  drums  in  the 
distance.  This  ruse  had  the  desired  effect  of  stampeding 
the  brave  troopers  of  Captain  Joseph  Kemp  on  the  one 
side  of  Back  Creek,  and  those  of  Captain  Robert  Banning 
on  the  other,  all  of  whom  hastily  mounted  their  chargers 
and  rode  headlong  into  town  and  spread  consternation 
among  the  sleeping  villagers,  who,  when  the  scare  sub- 
sided, threatened  to  mob  Colonel  Gibson  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  practical  joke.  Having  been  accused  on  reach- 
ing home  with  being  a  Tory  and  of  trading  with  the 
enemy,  he  declared  his  intention  of  paying  his  British 
gold  over  into  the  Maryland  Treasury,  and  to  prove  his 
loyalty  to  his  indignant  neighbors,  on  April  24,  1813,  he 
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addressed  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  James  Monroe,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  a  similar  one  to 
His  Excellency  Governor  Levin  Winder,  of  Maryland, 
detailing  the  circumstances  of  his  capture  by  the  British 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  acquired  this  British 
gold,  requesting  instructions  as  to  its  proper  disposition. 
These  letters,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  orders  of 
Admrial  Warren,  are  copied  from  a  curious  handbill 
published  by  Colonel  Jacob  Gibson  in  explanation  of  this 
episode,  with  the  heading  "Federal  Treason  and  Demo- 
cratic Gratitude.,,  The  following  letter  was  addressed 
by  Governor  Levin  Winder,  of  Maryland,  to  James  Madi- 
son, the  President  of  the  United  States : 

"In  Council,  Annapolis,  April  26,  1813. 

"Sir:  We  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  a  letter,  with  sundry  enclosures,  just  received  by 
us  from  Jacob  Gibson,  Esquire,  of  Talbot  County.  From 
those  papers,  of  the  correctness  of  which  we  entertain 
no  doubt,  it  appears  that  the  enemy  visited  Sharps  Island, 
of  which  he  is  proprietor,  last  week,  kept  the  possession 
thereof  for  several  days,  and  took  therefrom  such  sup- 
plies as  they  were  in  want  of.  Mr.  Gibson  was  not  in 
situation  to  resist  any  demands  that  might  be  made  upon 
him,  and  of  course,  is  not  to  be  censured  for  the  conduct 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  now  for  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Country  to  decide  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances disclosed,  and  when  that  protection,  which  is  the 
just  claim  of  every  citizen,  has  not  been  affored  to  him, 
this  gentleman  shall  receive  the  compensation  which  the 
enemy  offers,  or  it  would  be  better  by  refusing  such 
permission  in  all  cases,  and  indemnifying  the  injured  out 
of  the  national  resources,  to  take  from  individuals  the 
temptations  which  might  sometime  be  offered  to  an  under- 
hand and  dangerous  traffic  with  the  enemy.    The  deter- 
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mination  of  the  Government  upon  this  subject,  as  soon 
as  can  be  given,  we  respectfully  ask. 

"We  have  the  honor,  &c. 

"Lev.  Winder. 

"To  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Both  the  State  and  the  General  Government  seem 
to  have  declined  to  accept  this  tainted  money  from  Col- 
onel Gibson.  He,  however,  finally  appeased  the  wrath  of 
the  brave  burghers  of  St.  Michael's  by  presenting  them 
with  two  cannon,  iron  six-pounders,  which  he  purchased 
from  an  iron  furnace  in  Cecil  County  with  his  British 
gold,  and  had  mounted  at  Parrots  Point,  near  St.  Mi- 
chael's, for  the  future  defense  of  the  town.  These  same 
guns,  mounted  on  rough  cartwheels,  manned  by  John 
Thompson  and  Wrightson  Jones,  saved  St.  Michael's  from 
capture  and  destruction.  So,  after  all,  this  prank  of 
Jacob  Gibson  had  a  most  interesting  sequel,  and  played 
a  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  St.  Michael's. 
Ceremonies  such  as  are  being  enacted  here  today  are 
beautifully  in  accord  with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 
They  do  more  than  honor  the  dead.  They  serve  to  elevate 
and  purify  the  living  and  raise  them  to  a  higher  citizen- 
ship. They  are  potent  inspirations  to  patriotism,  and 
deserve  to  be  encouraged  by  all  good  citizens  who  love 
their  homes  and  their  dear  old  State  and  piously  cherish 
her  best  traditions.  All  honor  then  to  the  memories  of 
those  brave  defenders  of  St.  Michael's,  the  centennial  of 
whose  achievements  you  are  celebrating  so  patriotically 
here  today. 


And  then!   what  then?      Why  the   man   laughs   low, 
And  hangs  up  a  branch  of — the  mistletoe! 

Oh!  brave  is  the  laurel!  and  brave  is  the  holly! 

But  the  mistletoe  banishes  melancholy! 
Ah!  nobody  knows,  nor  ever  shall  know, 
What   is   done   under  the  mistletoe! 
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Official  Report  of  the  Battle  of 
North  Point 

Sent  by  Brigadier  General  Strieker  to 
Major  General  Samuel  Smith 


Head-Quarters  3d  Brigade, 

Baltimore,  Sept.  15,  1814. 
Major  Gen.  S.  Smith, 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you,  that,  in 
obedience  to  your  orders,  I  marched  from  Baltimore  on 
Sunday  the  11th  inst.  with  part  of  my  brigade,  as  the 
advance  corps  of  the  army  under  your  command.  My 
force  consisted  of  550  of  the  5th  regiment  under 
Lieut.  Col.  Sterett;  620  of  the  6th,  under  Lieut.  Col. 
M'Donald;  500  of  the  27th,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Long;  450 
of  the  39th,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Fowler;  700  of  the  51st, 
under  Lieut.  Col.  Amey ;  150  riflemen,  under  Capt.  Dyer ; 
140  cavalry,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Blays,  and  the  Union 
Artillery  of  75  men,  with  six  four-pounders,  under  Capt. 
Montgomery,  making  an  aggregate  of  3185  effective  men. 
I  moved  towards  North  Point  by  the  main  road,  at  8 
o'clock  P.  M.  reached  the  meeting  house  near  the  head 
of  Bear  Creek,  seven  miles  from  this  city.  Here  the 
brigade  halted,  with  the  exception  of  the  cavalry,  who 
were  pushed  forward  to  Gorsuch's  farm  three  miles  in 
advance,  and  the  riflemen  who  took  post  near  the  black- 
smith's shop  two  miles  in  advance  of  our  encampment. 
At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  I  received 
information  from  the  advanced  videttes  that  the  enemy 
were  debarking  troops  from  and  under  cover  of  their 
gun  vessels  which  lay  off  the  bluff  of  North  Point,  within 
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the  mouth  of  Patapsco  River.  I  immediately  ordered  back 
my  baggage  under  a  strong  guard,  moved  forward  the 
5th  and  27th  regiments,  and  my  artillery  to  the  head  of 
Longlog-lane  (so-called)  resting  the  5th  with  its  right 
on  the  head  of  a  branch  of  Bear  Creek,  and  its  left  on 
the  main  North  Point  road,  while  the  27th  was  posted  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  in  line  with  the  5th,  its  left 
extending  towards  a  branch  of  Back  river.  The  artillery 
I  posted  at  the  head  of  the  lane  in  the  interval  between 
the  5th  and  the  27th.  The  39th  occupied  a  ground  300 
yards  in  the  rear  of  the  27th,  and  the  51st  the  same 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  5th,  extending  each  parallel 
to  the  front  line.  The  6th  regiment  was  thrown  back 
to  a  position  a  short  distance  this  side  of  Cook's  tavern, 
and  a  half  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  second  line.  My  orders 
were,  that  the  5th  and  the  27th  should  receive  the  enemy, 
and,  if  necessary,  fall  back  through  the  51st  and  39th,  and 
form  on  the  right  of  the  6th  or  reserve  regiment.  The 
riflemen  were  ordered  to  the  skirts  of  a  thick  low  pine 
woods  beyond  the  blacksmith's  shop,  with  a  large  sedge 
field  in  front,  that  as  the  cavalry  were  still  in  advance 
who  would  inform  of  the  enemy's  approach,  they  might 
take  advantage  of  the  covering  of  the  wood  and  annoy 
his  advance.  I  soon  learned  that  the  enemy's  advance 
party  was  moving  rapidly  up  the  main  road,  and  as  the 
cavalry  continually  announced  their  progress,  I  flattered 
myself  with  the  hope  that  the  riflemen  would  soon  pro- 
claim by  a  galling  fire  their  still  nearer  approach.  Imag- 
ine my  chagrin  when  I  perceived  the  whole  rifle  corps 
falling  back  on  my  main  position,  having  too  credulously 
listened  to  groundless  information  that  the  enemy  were 
landing  on  Back  river  to  cut  them  off.  My  hopes  of 
early  annoyance  to  the  enemy  being  thus  frustrated,  I 
threw  the  riflemen  on  the  right  flank  of  my  front  line, 
thereby  with  the  addition  of  a  few  cavalry,  very  well 
securing  that  flank.    My  videttes  soon  brought  informa- 
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tion  that  the  enemy  in  small  force  was  enjoying  himself 
at  Gorsuch's  farm.  Insulted  at  the  idea  of  a  small 
marauding  party  thus  daringly  provoking  chastisement, 
several  of  my  officers  volunteered  their  corps  to  dislodge 
it.  Captain  Levering's  and  Howard's  companies  from 
the  5th,  about  150  in  number,  under  Major  Heath  of 
that  regiment ;  Capt.  Aisquith's  and  a  few  other  riflemen, 
in  all  about  70;  one  4  pounder  with  10  men  under  Lieut. 
Stiles,  and  the  cavalry,  were  immediately  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  insolence  of  the  enemy's  advance;  or,  if  his 
main  body  appeared  to  give  evidence  of  my  wish  for  a 
general  engagement.  The  latter  purpose  was  soon  an- 
swered ;  this  small  volunteer  corps  had  proceeded  scarcely 
half  a  mile  before  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  showed 
itself,  which  was  immediately  attacked.  The  infantry 
and  riflemen  maintained  a  fire  of  some  minutes,  and  re- 
tired with  some  loss  in  killed  and  wounded;  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  owing  to  the  disadvantageous  ground  not 
being  able  to  support  them.  In  this  skirmish,  Major 
Heath's  horse  was  killed  under  him.  At  half-past  2 
o'clock,  the  enemy  commenced  throwing  rockets  across 
my  left  flank,  which  seemed  harmless,  and  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  prepare  my  line  for  the  sound  of  the  artil- 
lery, which  soon  commenced  by  us  on  the  enemy's  right 
column  then  pushing  across  towards  my  left,  and  re- 
turned by  their  six  pounders  and  a  howitzer  upon  my 
left  and  center.  The  cannonading  was  brisk  for  some 
minutes,  when  I  ordered  my  fire  to  cease  until  the  enemy 
should  get  within  close  range  of  cannister.  Seeing  that 
my  left  flank  was  the  main  object  of  the  enemy,  I  brought 
up  the  39th  into  line  on  the  left  of  the  27th,  and  detached 
two  pieces  of  artillery  to  the  left  of  the  39th;  still  more 
securely  to  protect  my  left  flank.  Colonel  Amey  of  the 
51st  was  ordered  to  form  his  regiment  at  right  angles 
with  my  line,  resting  his  right  near  the  left  of  the  39th 
regiment.    The  order  being  badly  executed  created  for  a 
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moment  some  confusion  in  that  quarter,  but  was  soon 
rectified  by  the  efforts  of  my  Aid-de-Camp  and  brigade 
Majors  who  corrected  the  error  of  Colonel  Amey  and 
posted  the  51st  in  its  ordered  position.  The  enemy's 
right  column  displayed  and  advanced  upon  the  39th  and 
27th.  The  51st  unmindful  of  my  object  to  use  its  fire 
in  protection  of  my  left  flank  in  case  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  turn  it,  totally  forgetful  of  the  honor  of  the 
brigade,  and  regardless  of  its  own  reputation,  delivered 
one  random  fire  and  retreated  precipitately,  and  in  such 
confusion,  as  to  render  every  effort  of  mine  to  rally  them 
ineffective.  Some  disorder  was  occasioned  in  the  second 
battalion  of  the  39th,  by  the  flight  of  the  51st,  and  a  few 
gave  way.  The  fire  now  became  general  from  left  to 
right ;  my  artillery  in  the  centre  poured  forth  an  inces- 
sant volley  of  cannister  upon  the  enemy's  left  column, 
who  were  endeavoring  to  gain  the  cover  of  a  small  log- 
house,  about  50  yards  in  front  of  the  5th;  which,  how- 
ever, precaution  had  been  taken  to  fire,  as  soon  as  Captain 
Sadtler's  Yagers  from  the  5th  (who  were  originally 
posted  therein)  should  be  compelled  to  leave  it.  The 
enemy's  line  advanced  about  10  minutes  before  3  o'clock, 
with  a  severe  fire  which  was  well  returned  by  the  artil- 
lery, the  whole  27th,  the  5th  except  the  three  Companies 
of  Captain  Levering,  Howard  and  Sadtler,  which  were 
too  much  exhausted  by  the  advanced  skirmish  of  the 
two  former — and  the  ordered  retreat  of  the  first  battalion 
of  the  39th,  who  maintained  its  ground  in  despite  of  the 
disgraceful  example  set  by  the  intended  support  on  the 
left.  The  fire  was  incessant  till  about  15  minutes  before 
4  o'clock,  when,  finding  that  my  line  now  1,400  strong, 
was  insufficient  to  withstand  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  my  left  flank  being  exposed  by  the  desertion 
of  the  51st,  I  was  constrained  to  order  a  movement  back 
to  the  reserve  regiment,  under  Colonel  M'Donald,  which 
was  well  posted  to  receive  the  retired  line  which  mostly 
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rallied  well.  On  forming  with  the  6th,  the  fatigued  state 
of  the  regiments  and  corps  which  had  retired,  and  the 
probability  that  my  right  flank  might  be  turned  by  a 
quick  movement  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  induced 
me,  after  proper  deliberation,  to  fall  back  to  Worthing- 
ton's  mill;  which  I  was  the  more  persuaded  to  by  my 
desire  to  have  the  6th  regiment  (whose  officers  and  men 
were  eager  to  share  the  dangers  of  their  brother  sol- 
diers) perfect  and  in  good  order  to  receive  the  enemy 
on  his  near  approach  to  the  city.  All  retired  as  I  could 
wish,  and  were  ready  to  act  as  circumstances  might 
require  it.  In  this  situation  you  found  the  brigade  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  somewhat  fatigued,  but  with 
increased  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  renewing  our 
preparation  for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  alone,  if 
deemed  proper,  or  in  connection  with  any  other  force. 

I  have  thought  it  due  to  the  merits  of  my  brigade, 
to  detail  thus  full  the  whole  movement,  and  I  feel  a  pride 
in  the  belief  that  the  stand  made  on  Monday,  in  no  small 
degree,  tended  to  check  the  temerity  of  the  foe,  daring 
to  invade  a  country  like  ours,  and  designing  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  city,  in  whose  defense  some  of  the  best  blood 
of  the  country  has  already  been  spilt,  and  for  whose 
safety  and  protection  the  citizen  soldiers  of  the  3rd  bri- 
gade are  ready  to  suffer  every  privation  and  meet  every 
danger.  Should  report  be  true  (and  I  doubt  not  the 
fact)  that  the  enemy's  commanding  officer,  Major  General 
RosS)  was  killed  in  this  action,  and  that  the  enemy  suf- 
fered in  proportion  to  his  superior  numbers,  I  shall  feel 
still  more  the  valuable  consequences  of  our  fight. 

The  conduct  of  many  company  officers  and  privates 
was  such  as  I  calculated  on;  that  of  most  of  my  field 
officers  also  merits  my  particular  notice.  Major  Richard 
K.  Heath  of  the  5th,  who  led  on  the  advance  party  to 
bring  on  the  action,  behaved  as  became  an  officer,  the 
facts  of  his  first  horse  being  killed  under  him  in  the  first 
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skirmish,  his  second  being  wounded,  and  himself  receiv- 
ing a  contusion  on  the  head,  by  a  musket  ball,  in  the 
general  action,  are  ample  proofs  of  his  bravery  and 
exposure  in  discharge  of  his  duty.  Lieut.  Col.  Sterett, 
and  Major  Barry  of  the  5th,  gained  my  highest  appro- 
bation and  they  unite  with  all  in  praise  of  Captain 
Spangler  and  his  company  of  volunteers  from  York,  Pa., 
then  attached  to  their  command;  also  of  Adjutant  Ches- 
ton,  who  is  slightly  wounded.  Lieut.  Col.  Long  of  the 
27th,  and  his  field  and  company  officers,  did  well;  this 
whole  regiment  was  unsurpassed  in  bravery,  resolution, 
and  enthusiasm.  My  brigade  has  to  bewail  the  loss  of 
Adjutant  James  Lowry  Donaldson,  who  fell  in  the  hottest 
of  the  fight,  bravely  discharging  the  duties  of  his  Com- 
mission. Lieut.  Col.  Fowler,  and  Major  Steiger  of  the 
39th,  did  their  duties  in  every  respect ;  they  speak  highly 
of  the  volunteer  companies  of  Capt.  Quantril,  from 
Hagerstown,  and  Capt.  Metzgar,  from  Hanover,  Pa. 
Capt.  Quantril  is  wounded.  Captain  John  Montgomery, 
commander  of  my  artillery,  gained  for  himself  and  his 
company  lasting  honor.  Captain  Aisquith,  and  his  com- 
pany of  riflemen,  merit  my  thanks.  Ensign  Wilmot, 
commanding  the  company  of  United  Volunteers  of  the 
5th,  and-  many  of  his  men  distinguished  themselves.  To 
brigade  Majors  Calhoun  and  Frailey,  I  am  under  great 
obligations  for  the  prompt  and  zealous  performance  of 
their  duty.  To  my  Aid-de-Camp,  Major  George  P. 
Stevenson,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given,  his  industry 
in  every  arrangement  before  the  fight,  and  in  animating 
the  whole  line,  was  conspicuous;  his  zeal  and  courage 
are  of  the  most  ardent  kind,  the  sprightliness  of  his 
manners  in  the  most  trying  scenes  had  the  happiest  effect 
upon  all  to  whom  he  had  to  communicate  my  orders ;  and 
the  precision  with  which  he  delivered  my  commands, 
could  be  exceeded  only  by  the  coolness  with  which  he 
always  saw  them  executed.    He  was  animated,  brave,  and 
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useful.  Major  William  B.  Barney,  and  Adjutant  Lemuel 
Taylor,  of  the  cavalry,  who,  having  no  opportunity  to 
distinction  in  their  regiment  owing  to  the  grounds,  did 
me  great  service,  the  former  in  aiding  Capt.  Montgomery, 
the  latter  in  conveying  my  orders  through  the  whole. 
Mr.  Robert  Goodloe  Harper  deserves  my  thanks.  He 
visited  me  just  before  the  action;  accompanied  the  ad- 
vance party,  and  aided  me  much  throughout.  The  brave 
soldiers  under  my  command  have  suffered  many  priva- 
tions, and  I  recognize  among  our  killed  and  wounded 
many  valuable  men;  of  which  I  will  make  a  report  in  a 
few  days. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Stricker, 

Brig.  Gen.  Com.  3d  brigade,  M.  M. 


Christmas  is  near; 
And  neither  good  cheer, 
Mirth,  fooling  nor  wit, 
Nor  any  least  fit 
Of  gambol  or  sport 
Will  come  at  the  court 
If  there  be  no  money. 
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The  Business  Committee  wishes  to  thank  the  publishers 
of  our  magazine,  Kohn  &  Pollock,  Inc.,  for  their  gener- 
osity in  contributing  to  the  Centennial  Number  all  the 
expense  connected  with  the  printing  of  the  British  Royal 
Standard.  Business  Committee. 
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Patriotic  Societies 


With  a  view  to  creating  interest  in  the  historic  research  and 
patriotic  work  of  the  country,  it  is  planned  to  furnish  lists — 
from  time  to  time  as  space  permits — of  the  officers,  the  objects 
and  the  eligibility  clause,  first  of  those  societies  having  branch 
organizations  in  Maryland;  later,  others  will  be  included,  as  many 
Marylanders  are  members  of  societies  that  do  not  have  organiza- 
tion in  the  State. 

Maryland  Society 
The  Ark  and  The  Dove 

Chartered  February  18,  1910 


Governor        -         -  -  GEORGE  NORBURY  MACKENZIE 

Deputy  Governor  -  -  CALEB    CLARKE    MAGRUDER,   JR. 

Lieutenant   Governor  -  RAPHAEL  THOMAS   SEMMES 

Secretary       -         -  -  MRS.  KATHERINE  M.  BREVITT 

Assistant  Secretary  -  MRS.  CHARLES  S.  GRINDALL 

Treasurer       -         -  -  MRS.  T.  ROWLAND  THOMAS 

Registrar        -         -  -  MRS.  SAMUEL  THOMAS  BROWN 

Historian  and  Genealogist  MRS.  GEO.  WASHINGTON  HODGES 

OBJECT 

That  the  purpose  for  which  the  said  corporation  is  formed,  and 
the  business  or  objects  to  be  carried  on,  and  promoted  by  it,  are  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  names,  memory  and  deeds  of  those 
courageous  men  and  women  who  sailed  on  the  Ark  and  Dove,  from 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  22nd  of  November,  1633,  and  who, 
by  their  courage,  privations  and  virtues,  were  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  settlement  and  government  in  the  Province  of 
Maryland. 

To  collect  and  secure  for  preservation,  records  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  that  event  and  period. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Any  person,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  Society  of  the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  who 
lineally  descended  from  Sir  George  Calvert,  or  an  ancestor  who 
came  over  either  in  the  Ark  or  the  Dove,  bearing  the  first  Mary- 
land Colonists,  under  the  command  of  Governor  Leonard  Calvert, 
and  who  settled  in  the  Province  of  Maryland. 


■  . 
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The  Maryland  Society 

of 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America 


OFFICERS   FOR   1914-1915 


President        - 
Honorary  Vice-Presidents 

Vice-Presidents 

Recording  Secretary 
Corresponding  Secretary 
Treasurer       - 
Historian        - 
Registrar       - 


MRS.  WILLIAM  REED 

MRS.  N.  G.  PENNIMAN 

MRS.  JOSEPH  KING 
f  MRS.  CHARLES  MARSHALL 
I  MRS.  T.  HARRISON  GARRETT 
^  MRS.  J.  J.  JACKSON 

MRS.  R.  GOLDSBOROUGH  HENRY 

MISS  ELIZABETH  H.  STOKES 

MISS  MARY  TILGHMAN 

MRS.  E.  S.  BEALL 


OBJECTS 

The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  collect  and  preserve  manu- 
scripts, traditions,  relics  and  mementos  of  by-gone  days;  to  pre- 
serve and  restore  buildings  connected  with  the  early  history  of  our 
country;  to  diffuse  healthful  and  intelligent  information  concerning 
the  past;  to  create  a  popular  interest  in  our  colonial  history;  to 
stimulate  a  spirit  of  true  patriotism  and  a  genuine  love  of  country, 
and  to  impress  upon  the  young  the  sacred  obligation  of  honoring 
the  memory  of  those  heroic  ancestors  whose  ability,  valor,  suffer- 
ings and  achievements  are  beyond  all  praise. — From  constitution 
of  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames. 


ADMISSION 

Admission  to  this  Society  shall  in  every  instance  be  by  invitation 
only,  and  the  applicant  must  be  proposed  by  one  and  seconded  by 
another  member  of  the  Society,  to  both  of  whom  she  must  be  well 
known. 
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ELIGIBILITY 

The  members  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  women  above  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  whose  lineal  ancestors  settled  in  an  American 
Colony  prior  to  1750,  and  which  ancestor  being  a  lineal  ascendant 
of  the  applicant,  shall  have  rendered  efficient  service  to  his  country 
during  the   colonial  period  in  some  one  of  the  following  offices: 

Provincial  Officers — Lords  Proprietary,  Governor,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, Secretary  of  the  Province,  Treasurer  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Shores,  Provincial  Councillors,  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  Surveyor  General,  Rectors  of  Parishes  after  1692,  when 
Church  of  England  was  established  in  Maryland;  Commissioners 
of  Land  Office,  High  Sheriffs,  Commanders  of  Counties;  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  "Council  of  State"  of  Commonwealth  of 
England,  and  Commissioners  appointed  by  their  authority  for 
governing  the  Province;  Commissioners  on  Boundaries  between 
Provinces,  Mayor  of  Mt.  Mary's,  Mayor  of  Annapolis,  Collector 
of  Customs. 

Assemblies,  Conventions  and  Committees — Members  of  Provin- 
cial Assembly,  Members  of  Congress,  1754  and  1765,  Members  of 
Maryland  Convention  and  Councils  of  Safety,  Members  of  Commit- 
tees of  Correspondence  and  Observation,  Members  of  Continental 
Congress,  1774-1776,  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Signers  of  Maryland  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  3,  1776. 

Judiciary — Attorney  General,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
Justices  or  Judges  of  Provincial  Courts,  Justices  or  Commissioners 
of  the  Peace,  Register  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

Military  or  Naval — Commissioned  Officers  of  the  Regular  Provin- 
cial or  Colonial  Military  or  Naval  Forces,  Founders  of  King  Wil- 
liam's School. 

Services  rendered  after  July  5,  1776,  not  recognized,  except  as 
supplementary. 

Applicants  having  ancestry  in  another  State  than  Maryland  will 
be  admitted  into  the  Maryland  Society  upon  the  Eligibility  List 
of  such  other  Society. 
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Society  of  Colonial  Wars 

in  the 

State  of  Maryland 


OFFICERS 

Governor        -         -  -  HENRY  BARTON  JACOBS,  M.   D. 

Deputy  Governor  -  -  WILLIAM   BOWLY  WILSON 

Lieutenant   Governor  -  GEORGE    NORBURY    MACKENZIE 

Secretary        -         -  -  MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH 

Deputy   Secretary  -  EDWARD   FERGUSON  ARTHURS 

Historian        -         -  -  GEN.  ANDREW  CROSS  TRIPPE 

Treasurer       -         -  -  ARTHUR  LAFAYETTE  JONES 

Registrar        -         -  -  JOHN  S.  T.  WATERS 

Chancellor      -         -  -  McHENRY  HOWARD 

Surgeon  -         -  -  WALTER  BREWSTER  PLATT,  M.  D. 

Chaplain         -         -  -  REV.  HENRY  BRANCH,  D.  D. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Any  male  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  of  good 
moral  character  and  reputation,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  who  is 
lineally  descended  in  the  male  or  female  line  from  an  ancestor: 

(1)  Who  served  as  a  military  or  naval  officer,  or  as  a  soldier, 
sailor  or  marine,  or  as  a  privateersman,  under  authority  of  the 
Colonies  which  afterward  formed  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
forces  of  Great  Britain  which  participated  with  those  of  said 
Colonies  in  any  wars  in  which  the  said  Colonies  were  engaged  or 
in  which  they  enrolled  men,  from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown, 
May  13,  1607,  to  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775;  or 

(2)  Who  held  office  in  any  of  the  Colonies  between  the  dates 
above  mentioned,  either  as 

(a)  Director-General,  Vice-Director-General,  or  member  of  the 
Council  or  legislative  body,  in  the  Colony  of  New  Netherlands; 

(b)  Governor,  Lieutenant  or  Deputy  Governor,  Lord  Proprietor, 
member  of  the  King's  or  Governor's  Council  or  legislative  body,  in 
the  Colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware; 

(c)  Lord  Proprietor,  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  or  member  of 
the  Council  or  legislative  body,  in  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas;  or 

(d)  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  Governor's  Assistant,  or  Com- 
missioner to  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  or  member  of 
the  Council,  or  body  of  Assistants  or  legislative  body  in  any  of  the 
New  England  Colonies. 

No  person  who  may  have  been  enrolled  a  member  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  membership  all  of  whose  lines  of  descent  or 
eligibility  or  the  proof  thereof  shall  be  found  to  be  defective. 
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The  Stamp  Act  in  Maryland 

Contributed  by  MISS  ALICE  SMITH 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Thomas  Johnson  Chapter,  D.  A.   R. 


THE  usually  accepted  dates  for  the  duration  of  the 
American  Revolution  are  1774-1781,  but  the  chain 
of  events  linking  cause  and  effect  stretches  back  as  far 
as  1733,  when,  by  "Act  of  Parliament  the  Sixth,  of 
George  II,"  a  duty  of  six  pence  per  gallon  was  imposed 
upon  all  foreign  molasses  imported  into  the  Colonies. 
Again,  in  1754,  the  war  with  France  revived  the  proposi- 
tion to  tax  the  Colonies,  and  the  statesmen  of  England, 
legislating  for  the  Colonies,  found  the  work  so  congenial 
that  the  very  opposition  aroused  by  their  measures  only 
served  to  increase  their  zest. 

Governor  Sharp,  in  his  devotion  to  the  Crown,  con- 
tinued to  urge  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Province,  in 
London,  the  necessity  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  raise 
funds  in  the  several  provinces  by  a  poll  tax  or  by  a  stamp 
duty. 

Officers  of  the  Crown  in  every  Colony  clamored  for 
the  same,  and  in  July,  1755,  Lord  Halifax  insisted  on  a 
general  system  of  taxation  in  the  Colonies  to  ease  the 
mother  country  of  the  great  and  heavy  expenses  with 
which  she  had  been  burdened. 

Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  to  raise  a  fund  for  Amer- 
ican affairs  by  a  stamp  duty  and  a  tax  of  the  products  of 
the  West  Indies,  imported  into  the  Colonies. 

In  1760  George  II  passed  to  his  long  account,  and 
George  III  ascended  the  throne,  convinced  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  persuaded  that  the  colonial  field  was 
ripe  for  the  harvest. 
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Long  suffering  and  loyal  as  Maryland  had  ever  been, 
her  people  knew  that  no  colony  could  have  a  clearer  right 
to  regulate  internal  taxation.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  exemption  from  taxation  by  England  was  not  only  es- 
tablished by  the  express  words  of  her  charter,  but  had 
been  the  uninterrupted  practice  of  the  Colony  since  its 
first  settlement.  By  the  charter  granted  to  Maryland, 
the  King  renounced  for  himself  and  his  successors  all 
right  to  tax  Maryland,  transferring  the  power  to  the 
proprietary,  who,  however,  was  to  exercise  it  only  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  freemen,  and  it 
was  expressly  declared  by  the  law  of  the  province  in 
1650,  "that  no  subsidies,  aids,  customs,  taxes,  or  imposi- 
tions shall  hereafter  be  laid,  assessed,  levied  or  imposed 
upon  the  freemen  of  the  province,  or  their  merchandise, 
goods  or  chattels,  without  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  freemen  or  of  a  majority  of  them,  first  had  and 
declared  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  province."  Scharf's 
History  of  Maryland,  Vol.  1,  p.  518. 

Plain  words  these,  and  unmistakable,  as  George  III  and 
his  parliament  were  to  find  to  their  cost  when,  on  March 
22d,  1765,  the  Stamp  Act  received  the  royal  assent. 

Before  the  days  of  wireless  telegraphy,  or  even  of  ocean 
steamers,  news  traveled  slowly,  and  the  passage  of  this 
Act  was  not  known  in  Maryland  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  month. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1765,  the  "Maryland  Gazette," 
the  only  paper  in  the  province,  contained  the  following: 

"This  Gazette,  No.  1041,  begins  the  twenty-first  year 
of  its  publication,  but,  alas!  must  soon  droop  and  ex- 
pire, at  least  for  some  time,  if  the  melancholy  and  alarm- 
ing accounts  we  have  just  heard  prove  true,  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  is  shortly  to  take  place,  laying  a  heavy  and 
insupportable  duty  on  all  American  Gazettes,  &c." 

The  "Gazette"  thus  conveys  the  intelligence  of  the  ac- 
tual passage  of  the  Act.  "Friday  evening  last,  we  had  a 
smart  thunder  gust,  which  struck  a  house  in  one  part  of 
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the  town,  and  a  tree  in  another,  but  we  were  more  thun- 
derstruck last  Monday,  on  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Richardson,  in  the  ship  Pitt,  with  a  certain  account  of  the 
Stamp  Act  being  absolutely  passed." 

The  English  Ministry  selected  as  stamp  distributor 
for  Maryland  Zachariah  Hood,  a  merchant  of  Annapolis, 
who  was  in  England  at  the  time.  Mr.  Hood's  official  path 
lay  along  no  bed  of  roses.  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  indignities  were  heaped  upon  his  effigy. 

This  demonstration  of  the  popular  feeling  is  described 
in  the  "'Gazette"  of  August  29,  1765 : 

"Monday  morning  last  a  considerable  number  of  the 
assertors  of  British-American  privileges  met  here  to 
show  their  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  some  late  tre- 
mendous attacks  on  liberty,  and  their  dislike  to  a  certain 
late  arrived  officer,  a  native  of  this  province." 

The  figure  of  a  man  with  some  sheets  of  paper  in  his 
hands  hiding  his  face  was  placed  malefactor-like  on  a  one- 
horse  cart.  In  this  manner  they  paraded  through  the 
streets  till  noon,  the  bells  tolling  a  solemn  knell.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  the  Hall  and  placed  it  in  the  pillory, 
from  whence  they  took  it  and  hung  it  to  a  gibbet,  and 
then  set  fire  to  a  tar  barrel  underneath,  till  it  fell  into 
the  barrel.  "By  the  many  significant  nods  of  the  head, 
while  in  the  cart,  it  may  be  said  to  have  gone  off  very 
penitently."  Pleasant  this,  for  Zachariah  Hood.  On 
Tuesday,  October  10,  1765,  the  "Maryland  Gazette,"  with 
deep  mourning  headlines,  announced  that  the  journal  was 
expiring,  in  certain  hope,  however,  of  "a  resurrection  to 
life  again." 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1765,  the  editor  announced 
an  "apparition  of  the  late  'Maryland  Gazette,'  which  is 
not  dead,  but  only  sleepeth,  that  we  have  received  news 
from  Frederick  County,  that  at  the  last  court  there,  the 
magistrates,  taking  into  consideration  the  bad  conse- 
quences, attending  a  stop  to  the  ordinary  course  of  Justice, 
if  any  notice  was  taken  of  the  Stamp  Act  (never  legally 
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transmitted  to  them),  then  in  a  very  full  court,  unani- 
mously resolved  that  all  the  business  of  that  court  should 
be  transacted  without  stamps,  and  that  such  procedure 
should  be  good  and  valid." 

The  Clerk  of  the  Court,  apprehensive  of  his  personal 
safety,  refused  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Court, 
and  was  committed  to  prison  for  contempt. 

He  submitted,  and  was  discharged,  when  he  proceeded 
with  the  business  of  the  Court. 

This  decision  was  celebrated  in  Fredericktown,  in  a 
manner  characteristic  of  the  times. 

The  "Maryland  Gazette,"  of  December  16,  1765,  shows 
the  perpetrators  of  the  grim  joke,  as  not  only  humorists 
of  the  first  degree,  but  men  terribly  in  earnest. 

"The  Stamp  Act,  having  received  a  mortal  blow  by  the 
hands  of  Justice,  on  Saturday  last  gave  up  the  ghost,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Frederick  County.  The 
lifeless  body  lay  exposed  to  public  ignominy  til]  yester- 
day, when  it  was  thought  proper  to  bury  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

"The  Sons  of  Liberty  assembled  at  the  house  of  Sam- 
uel Swearengen  in  the  afternoon  and  the  coffin  was  taken 
up  at  exactly  3  o'clock. 

Form  of  the  Funeral. 

"J,  The  Colors  of  the  Town  Company. 

"2.  Drums. 

"3.  Banner  with  this  inscription:  'Constitutional  Lib- 
erty, Asserted  by  the  Magistrates  of  Frederick  County, 
22d  of  November,  1765/ 

"4.  Cap  of  Liberty  mounted  on  a  staff  above  the  fol- 
lowing inscriptions: 

"  'Magna  Charta,  the  Charter  of  Maryland/ 

"  'Trial  by  Jury  Restored/ 

"  'Oppression  Removed.' 

"  'Liberty  and  Loyalty.' 

"5.  Conductors. 

"6.  The  coffin,  inscribed  on  the  lid : 
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"  'The  Stamp  Act,  expired  of  a  mortal  stab  received 
from  the  Genius  of  Liberty  in  Frederick  County  Court, 
23d  of  November,  1765 ;  aged  22  days.' 

"7.  Z.  H.,  Esq.,  as  sole  mourner,  carried  in  an  open 
chariot.  His  countenance,  pale  and  dejected,  his  dress 
disorderly,  unsuited  to  his  rank,  and  betraying  great  in- 
ward distraction  of  mind,  and  his  tottering  condition  (be- 
ing scarcely  able  to  keep  his  seat),  demonstrated  the 
weakness  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  plainly  indicated 
the  meloncholy  catastrophe  which  shortly  ensued. 

"8.  Sons  of  Liberty,  two  and  two." 

"During  the  whole  procession,  which  marched  through 
the  principal  streets  till  it  arrived  at  the  gallows  erected 
on  the  Court  House  green,  the  bells  continued  ringing, 
and  at  every  huzza  by  the  crowd,  Z.  H.,  Esq.,  was  seen 
to  nod  or  drop  his  head  to  his  bosom  in  token  of  the  ut- 
most sorrow  and  confusion. 

"On  the  arrival  at  the  gallows,  under  which  the  grave 
was  dug,  the  drums  ceased  and  a  sign  was  made  for 
silence. 

"Z.  H.  himself  seemed  to  be  struck  with  astonishment 
and  he,  too,  demanded  silence  by  a  weak  motion  of  his 
head.  He  was  not  able  to  utter  a  word,  and  his  features 
were  fixed  as  death. 

"Asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  he  made  no  answer, 
but  a  paper  appearing  in  his  bosom  was  taken  out,  and 
it  being  demanded  if  that  paper  contained  the  substance 
of  what  he  had  to  say,  he  continued  silent,  but  made  a 
faint  nod  of  assent. 

"The  paper,  which  was  ordered  to  be  read,  appears  to 
have  been  composed  by  him  as  a  funeral  oration  or  la- 
mentation over  the  body  of  his  beloved  Stamp  Act,  which 
had  engrossed  his  whole  mind  and  affection. 

"This,  then,  was  the  funeral  oration: 

"  'Good  people,  for  countrymen  I  dare  not  call  you,  hav- 
ing forfeited  all  claim  or  title  to  that  appellation,  wonder 
not  at  my  hesitation  of  speech  or  my  sighs  and  groans  on 
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this  sad  occasion,  the  power  of  utterance  being  in  a  great 
measure  taken  from  me  by  the  sight  of  that  mournful 
object. 

"  'Cursed  be  the  day,  that  direful  day,  in  which  my  eyes 
beheld  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  the  beloved  of  my  soul! 
May  the  23d  of  November  be  struck  off  the  calendar  and 
never  be  reckoned  in  the  future  annals  of  time! 

"  'And  shall  a  record  appear  to  eternalize  the  downfall 
of  my  beloved,  naked  and  unadorned  with  the  beautiful 
stamp  which  should  have  been  affixed  by  my  influence? 
Can  I  possibly  survive  the  dreadful  thought?  Must  all 
my  hopes  perish,  my  schemes  for  advancing  my  fortunes 
at  the  expense  of  my  country  be  blasted;  and  public 
emolument  triumph  over  private  gain?  Shall  the  press 
continue  free  and  exist  only  to  publish  my  disgrace  and 
instill  notions  of  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  in  the 
minds  of  North  Americans?  Shall  the  power  of  taxing 
the  poor  (who  are  chiefly  involved  in  the  Stamp  Act),  by 
imposing  an  arbitrary  price  on  stamped  paper  be  wrested 
from  me,  and  instead  of  lording  it  over  my  countrymen, 
must  I  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  exile,  a  fugitive  and 
a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth?  Forbid  it,  all  ye 
black  infernal  powers  of  tyranny,  avarice  and  oppression ! 
To  you  I  have  devoted  myself. 

"  'But  soft!  Your  powers  are  enervated  and  your  do- 
minion blasted  by  the  bold  Sons  of  Liberty  before  whom 
I  now  stand. 

"  Tardon,  good  people,  this  last  testimony  of  my  affec- 
tion for  the  deceased.  For  her  I  despised  country,  human- 
ity, friendship,  kindred,  and  all  the  ties  of  honor,  nature, 
gratitude  and  honesty.  For  her  could  I,  without  one  pang 
of  remorse,  have  viewed  the  land  of  my  birth  gnashing 
her  teeth  under  the  load  of  bondage,  whilst  I  enjoyed  the 
sunshine  of  ministerial  influence,  and  decked  myself  in 
the  spoils  of  the  wretched  and  unfortunate. 

"  'Dear  object  of  my  warmest  wishes,  thou  art  now  ex- 
pired under  the  hand  of  Justice !    My  faculties  sink  with 
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thee,  and  death  freezes  my  stagnating  fluids.  Let  me  be 
buried  with  thee,  and  one  grave  receive  our  breathless 
remains.  I  hope,  good  people,  you  will  not  refuse  this 
last  request  of  a  dying  person,  and  Oh,  Oh,  Oh/ 

"No  sooner  had  the  person  appointed  to  read  come  to 
'Oh,  Oh,  Oh,'  etc.,  than  Z.  H.,  Esq.,  was  seen  to  sink  down 
and  tumble  out  of  the  chariot,  his  body  becoming  cold 
and  stiff,  so  violent  an  assault  had  grief  made  upon  his 
vital  faculties.  As  he  fell,  a  Son  of  Liberty,  with  a  voice 
like  thunder,  cried  out :  'Let  him  die  like  a  dog !'  A  loud 
huzza  followed,  and  according  to  his  own  request,  his 
corpse  was  deposited  in  the  earth  together  with  that  of 
his  beloved  Stamp  Act. 

"The  grave  was  filled  up  while  the  acclamations  of  the 
crowd  rent  the  air,  and  the  company  marched  in  their 
former  order,  with  colors  and  banners  flying,  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Samuel  Swearengen,  where  an  elegant  sup- 
per was  prepared  and  a  ball  given  to  the  ladies,  who  made 
a  brilliant  appearance  on  the  occasion.  Many  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  were  drunk,  and  the  whole  concluded  with 
the  utmost  decorum." 

Small  wonder  is  it,  that  in  1766,  Parliament  found  it 
expedient  to  repeal  this  hated  Act.  Far  better  would  it 
have  been  for  England  could  George  III  have  read  aright 
the  conduct  of  his  Colonial  subjects. 

Experience  gave  him  ample  lessons,  but  he  was  not  an 
apt  scholar. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

In  the  last  issue  a  promise  was  made  by  the  Editor  to 
have  in  this  issue  a  sketch  of  the  Preston  and  Jenkins 
families  of  Baltimore  County  and  the  Ford  family  of  Cecil 
County.  Unfortunately,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
have  these  sketches  ready  for  this  number,  but  we  hope 
to  have  them  in  a  future  number. 

From  time  to  time  historic  sketches  of  old  Maryland 
families  will  be  oubhshed  in  The  Patriotic  Marylander. 
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To  the  Subscribers 


On  account  of  the  duties  connected  with  her  appoint- 
ment as  historical  director  of  the  Maryland  Commission 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  the  amount  of 
work  involved  with  her  acceptance  of  said  office,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  our  Editor,  Mrs.  Hester  Dorsey 
Richardson,  to  give  any  of  her  time  for  work  on  the 
present  issue.  The  Business  Committee  have  therefore 
once  again  taken  charge  of  its  publication.  We  are  very 
happy  to  inform  you,  however,  that  our  Editor  will  have 
returned  to  Baltimore  by  the  10th  of  April  and  has  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  after  that  date  she  will  be 
at  liberty  to  once  more  assume  her  duties  as  Editor. 


REGULAR  EDITION 


We  have  heard  the  comment  that  the  December  or 
second  number  of  our  Magazine  was  not  as  large  and  did 
not  contain  as  many  pictures  as  the  September  or  first 
number.  We  would  like  to  state  that  the  September  num- 
ber, being  the  initial  number  and  being  placed  on  the 
market  just  at  the  time  of  our  "Star-Spangled  Banner" 
Centennial  Celebration;  and,  knowing  there  would  be 
many  strangers  in  the  city  at  that  time,  felt  it  wise  to 
make  that  number  a  souvenir  of  the  Centennial,  devoting 
its  contents  to  Francis  Scott  Key  and  events  connected 
with  the  War  of  1812.  For  this  reason  we  went  to  much 
greater  expense  than  we  contemplated  or  could  possibly 
afford  in  our  regular  edition.  The  December  number 
and  the  present  edition  are  the  regular  size.  The  Maga- 
zine will  never  contain  more  pictures  than  the  frontis- 
piece, unless  some  of  the  contributors  wishing  to  have 
pictures  in  connection  with  their  articles  will  pay  the 
cost  of  the  plates,  under  which  conditions  we  will  be 
more  than  pleased  to  have  extra  pictures. 


Mistake  in  Shield 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  supposed  mistake 
in  the  shield  on  the  cover  of  our  last  issue.  We  wish  to 
say  that  the  dots  and  lines  on  the  shield  were  not  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  colors,  but  was  done  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  make  it  more  attractive.  With  the  yellow 
foundation  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  all  the  correct 
colors  as  there  is  nothing  by  which  to  indicate  the  silver 
or  argent  of  the  shield  except  a  plain  white  surface.  We 
therefore  have  the  shield  in  only  the  two  colors,  black 
and  yellow,  without  any  attempt  to  indicate  the  different 
colors.    In  this  issue  the  dots  and  lines  have  been  omitted. 

We  are  greatly  obliged,  however,  to  our  kind  Patron 
Founder,  Mr.  McHenry  Howard,  who  called  our  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  are  much  gratified  that  such  close 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  detail  of  our  little  booklet 
and  wish  to  say  that  such  corrections  and  indeed  all  just 
criticisms  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Business 
Committee.  As  it  is  our  aim  to  have  not  only  an  inter- 
esting and  readable  magazine  relating  to  Maryland  and 
Marylanders,  but  hope  to  keep  it  historically  correct  also. 

Business  Committee. 


An  Invitation  to  All  Marylanders 

We  cordially  invite  all  our  subscriberrs  or  any  others 
who  may  have  interesting  data  relating  to  Maryland  and 
Marylanders,  especially  any  that  has  never  been  pub- 
lished— biographical,  historical  or  traditional — to  send 
it  to  us  for  publication  in  The  Patriotic  Marylander. 

In  this  way  we  hope  to  conserve  all  bits  of  local  his- 
tory connected  with  the  incidents  and  events  relating  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  present-day  Marylanders  and  the 
early  history  of  the  State. 

Especially  would  we  like  description  articles  of  old 
Colonial  homes  and  estates. 

Business  Committee. 
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which,  indeed,  his  religion  would  not  allow  him  to  do, 
he  was  refused  admittance  to  the  Colony  and  forced  once 
more  to  put  to  sea. 

Returning  to  England  quite  undaunted  by  all  his 
mishaps,  he  laid  his  case  before  the  king,  who  granted 
him  territory  extending  north  of  the  Potomac  on  both 
sides  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  reaching  to  latitude  40  to 
the  north,  which  included  twenty  miles  of  land  now 
belonging  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  although  the 
charter  for  the  new  Colony  did  not  receive  the  royal  seal 
until  after  the  death  of  this  valiant  gentleman,  whom 
Fate  allowed  but  a  glimpse  into  the  Promised  Land  from 
the  mountain  of  hope. 

"The  life  of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore/'  says  a  brilliant 
writer,  "though  comparatively  brief,  had  been  singularly 
eventful.  Springing  from  a  family  previously  unknown 
and  although  but  fifty-two  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
became  a  member  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Member  of  Council ;  was  entrusted 
by  his  sovereign  with  missions  abroad  and  with  im- 
portant negotiations  with  foreign  powers.  He  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  who  delighted  to  cover  him 
with  honors,  and  when  wearied  with  the  strife  of  political 
life  and  finding  himself  unable,  from  changed  religious 
convictions,  to  discharge  conscientiously  duties  that  were 
required  of  him,  he  resigned  from  office,  only  to  devote 
himself  with  vigor  to  founding  a  new  province  in  the 
wilderness." 

While  as  a  man  he  perhaps  was  not  endowed  with 
those  qualities  which  constitute  greatness,  he  did  pos- 
sess in  the  highest  degree  those  that  constitute  usefulness 
and  true  worth.  Although  living  in  a  scandalous  age, 
the  purity  of  his  life  and  his  integrity  were  never  ques- 
tioned during  his  whole  career,  and  certainly  in  becoming 
a  Roman  Catholic  he  gave  proof  how  much  more  highly 
he  held  his  religious  ideals  than  any  mere  wordly  ad- 
vantages. 
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Many  and  numerous  were  his  causes  for  discourage- 
ment, as,  indeed,  is  ever  the  lot  of  him  who  plunges  into 
the  unknown.  His  venture  in  Newfoundland  had  not 
been  successful;  he  had  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
turned  out  of  Virginia  and  the  ship  containing  very 
nearly  all  he  possessed  in  the  world  had  been  wrecked; 
but  through  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  life  he 
maintained  an  undaunted  front  ever  reaching  forward 
toward  the  goal  he  had  set  to  himself — that  eager,  life- 
long desire  to  found  for  his  family,  greatness  in  the  New 
World  with  a  name  and  dominion  in  the  annals  of  his 
country. 

CECILIUS,  SECOND  LORD  BALTIMORE 

Although  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  did  not  live  to 
complete  the  establishment  of  his  domain  in  America, 
he  probably  prepared  the  charter  for  the  Province  of 
Maryland. 

It  has  been  pronounced  by  a  great  lawyer  to  be 
more  ample  in  its  terms  than  any  similar  charter  ever 
granted  by  an  English  king,  and  differed  materially  from 
those  of  the  Colonies  of  Virginia  and  of  New  England. 

This  Province  was  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  and 
to  his  heirs  to  be  held  by  feudal  tenure  in  free  and  com- 
mon socage,  the  sole  tribute  required  being  two  Indian 
arrows,  to  be  delivered  yearly  in  Easter  week  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  the  fifth  part  of  any  gold  or  silver  that  might 
be  found  within  the  Province. 

Receipts  for  Indian  arrows  delivered  from  year  to 
year  at  Windsor  are  among  the  Calvert  papers,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Maryland. 

Among  other  privileges  the  proprietors  were  given 
the  power  to  confer  titles  and  dignities.  It  was  one  of 
their  earnest  desires  that  a  recognized  nobility  should 
be  established,  of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  should 
constitute  the  upper  nobility,  and  the  other  planters,  the 
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smaller,  though  still  titled  rank.  Twice  the  matter  was 
brought  up  before  the  Assembly  and  twice  was  it  voted 
down. 

To  the  Lords  Baltimore  were  also  given  the  privi- 
leges to  raise  and  maintain  military  force,  to  wage  war, 
to  institute  Manors  and  establish  Courts  Baron  and 
Courts  Leet.  These  Lords  of  the  Manor  formed  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  early  Maryland  Colonial 
life.  They  lived,  indeed,  like  little  potentates  and  exer- 
cised the  almost  limitless  power  conferred  upon  them 
and  finding  life  in  the  New  World  very  good,  indeed, 
until  the  introduction  of  slavery  destroyed  their  order: 
for  white  tenants  were  unwilling  to  remain  on  their 
estates  when  they  were  so  constantly  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  negro. 

The  charter  also  declared  that  "all  subjects  of  the 
Crown  settling  in  Maryland  and  their  descendants  born 
in  the  Province  should  be  regarded  as  natives  of  England 
and  have  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen,  with 
power  to  own  land  and  other  properties  and  inheritances 
in  England."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Lords  Balti- 
more were  endowed  by  the  charter  with  an  hereditary 
sovereignty  over  the  Province  while  they  were  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king  as  simply  over  lord,  of  which  the  send- 
ing of  the  two  arrows  were  the  outward  mark. 

The  Province  was,  moreover,  erected  into  a  Palatine, 
which  was  indeed  a  distinguishing  proof  of  royal  favor. 
Since  the  power  thus  conferred  was  well-nigh  boundless, 
England  had  allowed  but  four  Palatines  within  her  bound- 
aries, and  those  only  for  purposes  of  protection,  and 
none  of  which  exist  at  the  present  time;  the  last,  that 
of  Durham,  having  been  erased  just  before  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  wife  of  Cecilius  was  Ann 
Arundel,  daughter  of  Lord  Arundel,  of  Wardour.  A 
county  of  the  State  and  many  other  things  bearing  her 
name  serve  to  keep  her  memory  alive  at  the  present  day. 
She  died  in  1639. 
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Cecilius  continuing  his  father's  work  hastened  to 
send  out  an  expedition  to  settle  the  Province,  and  prompt- 
ly from  all  sides  arose  tremendous  hostility.  Indeed,  the 
jealousy  entertained  by  the  various  Colonies  for  each 
other  forms  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  those 
early  times.  One  would  fancy  that,  with  a  boundless 
land  stretching  around  them,  inhabited  by  but  a  few 
scattered  Indians,  new  arrivals  would  have  been  wel- 
comed upon  any  terms ;  but  such  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case,  and  the  animosities  and  even  hatred 
prevalent  among  the  Colonists  everywhere  make  curious 
reading. 

Virginia,  filled  with  jealousy,  showed  every  sign  of 
hostility,  while  William  Claibourne,  claiming  by  right  of 
previous  possession  Kent  Island — which  included  the  en- 
tire Eastern  Shore — invaded  the  new  Province  in  battle 
array.  Nor  did  his  enmity  ever  cease  during  a  long  life. 
He  "stirred  up  charges  of  the  most  frivolous  and  most 
malignant  character;  for  example,  he  declared  that  Lord 
Baltimore's  ships  were  meant  to  carry  aid  to  Spain,  which 
at  that  time  was  England's  greatest  rival  in  the  New 
World.  He  even  managed  to  detain  the  Colonists  from 
sailing  from  England  by  his  various  calumnies.  Finally, 
however,  in  November,  1633,  the  Ark  and  the  Dove  set 
sail  and  in  due  time  reached  the  shores  of  St.  Mary's. 

Of  the  Colonists,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  men 
of  rank — the  twenty  gentlemen — were  Roman  Catholics, 
while  the  most  numerous,  the  rank  and  file,  were  Prot- 
estants. Cecilius  always  greatly  desired  to  go  to  Mary- 
land, where  his  brother  Leonard  was  acting  Governor, 
but  he  was  so  beset  with  enemies  at  home  that  he  was 
never  able  to  accomplish  his  desire. 

The  government  of  the  Province,  too,  found  itself 
faced  with  many  difficulties.  The  Indians,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  received  humane  treatment,  gave  little 
trouble,  unless  stirred  up  by  enemies.  There  were,  how- 
ever, other  problems  requiring  wisdom  and  firmness  for 
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their  solution.  The  Jesuits,  for  example,  claimed  exemp- 
tion for  themselves  and  their  lands  from  the  civil  law, 
insisting  they  should  be  governed  only  by  their  ecclesias- 
tical superiors.  It  was  the  old  claim  against  which  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  had  always  contended. 

The  death  of  King  Charles  and  the  rise  of  Cromwell 
found  a  reflex  action  in  the  rise  of  what  was  called  the 
Protestant  Party,  who  overthrew  for  a  time  the  estab- 
lished government.  Virulent  dissensions  tore  the  Province 
with  those  clashings  of  interest  and  opinions  that  so 
frequently  arise  in  the  settlement  of  a  new  land. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  first  claim  made  in  America 
by  a  woman  for  suffrage,  when  Mistress  Brent  appeared 
before  the  Assembly  demanding  as  her  right  a  seat  in 
that  body  and  the  fullest  right  to  vote. 

Like  a  golden  thread  flashing  through  the  web  and 
woof  of  some  beauteous  garment  shines  to  Maryland's 
eternal  honor  the  promulgation  in  1649  of  the  celebrated 
Act  of  Toleration.  While  New  England  was  burning 
witches  and  Virginia  persecuting  Quakers,  within  her 
borders  every  man  here  might  worship  God  as  seemed 
best  to  him. 

The  rule  of  Cecilius,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  forty  years  and  was  marked  by 
wisdom  and  nobility;  he  even  made  inroads  into  his  pri- 
vate fortune  to  aid  in  the  development  of  his  American 
domain.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  he  was  beset 
by  difficulties  that  never  ceased.  "His  power  was  over- 
thrown," says  a  brilliant  historian,  "his  Province  was 
rebellious,  his  friends  were  often  traitors  to  his  cause; 
but  through  it  all  he  never  lost  courage,  but  bore  him- 
self with  dignity,  integrity  and  a  wise  statesmanship/' 
Though  by  nature  autocratic,  Cecilius  knew  when  to  bend 
to  the  force  of  events.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
of  the  lofty  personal  qualities  of  the  second  Lord  Balti- 
more, of  his  courage  and  sagacity,  his  disinterested  pub- 
lic spirit,  his  devotion  to  the  noble  ideal  which  he  had 
inherited." 
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He  died  in  England  in  1675,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Charles,  who  was  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  to 
reside  in  the  Province. 

CHARLES,  THIRD  LORD  BALTIMORE,  SUCCEEDED  IN  1675 

His  rule  was  especially  distinguished  by  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

Penn's  eagerness  to  secure  the  head  of  the  Chesa- 
peake reached  a  veritable  passion  with  him  and  he  left 
no  means  possible  to  attain  that  end.  A  letter,  sent  by 
him  to  Augustine  Herman,  Lord  of  Bohemia  Manor,  and 
by  him  transmitted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  makes  curious 
reading. 

Now  the  original  charter  granted  to  Maryland  in- 
cluded Delaware  and  all  land  one  mile  north  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  was,  of  course,  a  subject  of  deep  chagrin 
to  Penn,  whose  conduct  was  evil  in  the  extreme.  He 
even  attempted  to  have  Lord  Baltimore's  charter  re- 
pealed and  only  failed  in  his  purpose  owing  to  the  exile 
of  James  II,  who  was  Penn's  great  friend  and  patron. 

Charles  sent  a  delegation,  headed  by  Augustine  Her- 
man, to  discuss  matters  with  Penn,  but  his  demands  were 
so  impossible  that  no  conclusion  could  be  reached. 

The  Province  continued  to  grow  in  numbers  and 
wealth,  and  by  1669  Protestants  formed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants.  Lord  Baltimore  declared  at 
that  time  that  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  adherents  of 
the  Church  of  England  together  formed  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number.  And  so  it  happened  that 
upon  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  Lords 
Baltimore  lost  their  political  power  and  Maryland  be- 
came a  royal  Province. 

Her  government  was  administered  by  royal  Gov- 
ernors, appointed  by  the  Crown  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
three  years  from  1692  to  1715. 
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The  authority  of  the  Lords  Baltimore  fell  into  com- 
plete abeyance,  they  were  no  longer  absolute  lords  as 
prescribed  by  the  charter,  but  only  proprietors. 

At  this  time  there  arose  a  widespread  interest  in 
popular  education,  and  many  schools  were  established, 
among  others,  being  the  King  William  School  at  An- 
napolis, that  town  having  been  made  the  capital  in  1694. 

As  might  readily  be  expected,  this  period  of  Colonial 
government  brought  about  a  marked  change  in  popular 
opinion  and  in  the  constitutional  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  Province. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  rule  of  the  Lords 
Baltimore  had  been  excellent;  no  charges  could  ever  be 
laid  against  them  of  abuse  of  power  or  of  official  tyranny, 
nor  did  they  ever  claim  more  than  was  their  just  dues. 
Among  other  privileges  the  Lords  Baltimore  were  allowed 
one-half  of  all  the  duties  upon  tobacco  exported;  quit 
rents  from  tenants  and  tonnage  duty  of  14  per  cent,  upon 
all  vessels  sailing  from  any  port  in  the  Province. 

When  the  Church  of  England  was  established  under 
Colonial  government,  a  poll  tax  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco 
was  exacted  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  quality  was  not  specified,  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  manifested  itself  by  often  sending  the  lowest 
grade  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  income  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen  who  administered  to  their  spiritual  needs. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  royal  Governors, 
Charles,  third  Lord  Baltimore,  disappeared  from  public 
life.  In  character  he  was  honorable  and  upright,  but 
narrow-minded  and  obstinate,  and  his  methods  were 
frequently  high-handed  and  autocratic,  which  did  not 
add  to  his  popularity.  He  was  by  right  of  residence  the 
most  American  of  all  the  Lords  Baltimore,  having  ruled 
as  Governor  during  fourteen  years  of  his  father's  life. 
He  also  married  an  American,  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Sewall,  of  Matipan,  on  the  Patuxent. 
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BENEDICT  LEONARD,  FOURTH  LORD  BALTIMORE 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  February,  1714, 
Benedict  succeeded  to  the  title,  but  he  lived  but  six  weeks 
afterwards.  The  previous  year,  1713,  he  had  publicly 
renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  his  father,  who  withdrew  all  income  from 
him,  leaving  him  quite  penniless.  His  action,  however, 
made  possible  the  restoration  of  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment and  upon  his  applying  to  good  Queen  Anne,  a 
pension  of  $15,000  was  bestowed  upon  him  and  was 
continued  by  George  I. 

Of  course,  his  father's  death  was  scarcely  promul- 
gated throughout  the  Province  before  his  own  was  an- 
nounced, so  there  is  no  record  of  him  as  a  Lord  Proprietor. 
He  had  married  Lady  Charlotte  Lee,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  children  in  six  years  and  from  whom  he  was  later 
divorced. 

Lady  Charlotte  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  notori- 
ous Barbara  Palmer,  Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  mistress 
of  Charles  II.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  honor  and  prestige 
of  a  family,  the  most  important  act  in  the  life  of  its  head 
is  the  choosing  of  a  wife  whose  descent  and  whose 
qualities  are  to  be  transmitted  to  their  descendants. 

So  it  is  without  surprise  that  from  this  time  may 
be  dated  the  decadence  of  the  Lords  Baltimore,  both 
physically  and  morally,  and  the  weakening  of  the  fibre  of 
what  had  been  an  honorable  and  vigorous  race,  whose 
rule  had  given  distinction  and  prosperity  to  the  Province 
under  their  dominion. 

CHARLES,   FIFTH   LORD   BALTIMORE 

Charles  succeeded  to  the  title  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  in  April,  1715.  He  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  his  guardian,  Lord  Guilford,  lost  no  time  in  explain- 
ing to  George  I  that,  since  he  was  a  Protestant,  there 
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was  every  reason  that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  rights 
as  Lord  Proprietor,  and  the  King  consenting,  the  Palat- 
inate authority  was  once  more  set  up,  under  the  terms 
of  the  original  charter  granted  eighty-three  years  before. 

"The  proclamation  of  the  new  authority  caused 
scarcely  a  ripple  of  excitement.  The  same  government 
was  kept  in  office  and  matters  went  on  very  much  as 
usual,  save  that  the  name  of  Baltimore  was  substituted 
instead  of  that  of  George  I  in  all  documents." 

In  1730  Charles  wedded  Mary  Janssen,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children.  In  both  character  and  ability 
this  second  Charles  fell  far  short  of  his  ancestors,  whose 
dignity  and  equipoise  were  sadly  lacking  in  him. 

He  was,  however,  well  educated,  and  his  love  of 
culture  and  of  reading  was  augmented  by  his  visits  to 
the  Continent.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  he  visited 
Frederick  the  Great,  then  only  Crown  Prince,  who 
thought  him  quite  charming  and  who  wrote :  "We  talked 
much  of  philosophy,  of  art,  of  science;  in  short,  of  all 
that  can  be  included  in  the  taste  of  cultured  people," 
though,  he  adds,  that  he  talked  French  very  ill  and  Eng- 
lish so  fast  it  was  quite  impossible  to  understand  him; 
under  which  circumstances,  one  cannot  help  wondering, 
what  medium  they  could  have  made  use  of  for  their  so 
learned  conversations.  And,  by  the  way,  it  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  as  possible  to  the  great  German  that 
it  was  his  indifferent  knowledge  of  English,  rather  than 
the  rapidity  of  Charles'  speech,  which  brought  about 
"the  impossibility  of  understanding  him." 

Walpole  did  not  admire  our  Charles ;  but,  then,  whom 
did  Walpole  ever  admire  as  much  as  he  did  himself! 

He  was  fond  of  wild  associates  and  consorted  with 
the  very  dissolute  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in 
various  ways  evinced  his  inferiority  to  his  great  prede- 
cessors.   Charles  died  in  1751. 

"It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,"  says  a  clever 
historian,  "that  the  Province  of  Maryland  was  a  very 
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different  one  from  that  over  which  his  ancestors  had 
exercised  such  unquestioned  authority.  Especially  the 
Lower  House  of  Assembly  no  longer  considered  its  powers 
limited  by  the  charter,  but  only  by  the  laws  of  England, 
and  took  as  its  model  the  House  of  Commons,  a  course 
in  which  it  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  people, 
who  were  not  backward  in  perceiving  that  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen  applied 
to  them  as  well  as  to  those  at  home. 

The  most  important  event  during  Charles'  proprietor- 
ship was  the  settlement  of  the  old  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  which  had  had  its 
inception  many  years  before,  during  the  life  of  his 
grandfather  and  of  William  Penn.  Once  again  it  was 
brought  forward  by  the  three  sons  of  Penn,  who  were 
quite  as  determined  as  had  been  their  father  to  seize 
what  was  not  theirs. 

According  to  its  charter,  Maryland  extended  to  the 
fortieth  degree  of  latitude — that  is,  for  twenty  miles  of 
the  present  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  years  men 
on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  had  been  breaking  each 
other's  heads,  burning  each  other's  houses  and  causing 
endless  uproars  and  scandals  in  defense  of  what  each 
claimed  as  their  rights.  Cresap,  that  bold  pioneer  of  the 
wilderness,  had  been  especially  zealous  in  supporting 
the  claims  of  the  Lords  Baltimore.  In  one  of  these  war- 
lets  he  had  even  been  captured  and  carried  to  Phila- 
delphia, where,  placed  in  a  cage  in  Market  Street,  he 
was  exposed  to  the  view  of  curious  citizens  as  "a  man 
from  Maryland." 

The  Penn  brothers  had  had  a  map  in  which  Cape 
Henlopen  had  been  falsely  placed  some  twenty  miles  be- 
low its  proper  geographical  position,  and  since  that  point 
was  used  as  a  starting  place,  every  boundary  was  wrong- 
fully placed,  as  they  desired  it  should  be. 

Charles  failed  to  seek  advice  from  those  competent 
to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  so,  through  ignorance,  signed 
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the  document  while  the  Penns  smiled  cannily  in  their 
triumph  over  the  accession  on  what  even  their  bargain- 
getting  father  had  offered  "a  gentleman's  price  for." 
When  a  year  later  Charles  visited  the  Province  and  dis- 
covered the  fraud  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim  he 
refused  to  ratify  the  agreement  and  the  Penns  instituted 
suit  in  the  courts  of  England,  where  it  became  quite  a 
cause  celebre  and  where  it  was  decided  that  "an  agree- 
ment was  an  agreement,,  (a  decision  that  would  probably 
be  impossible  today,  when  a  broader  conception  of  justice 
over  mere  technicalities  prevails) .  So  Maryland,  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  Lord  Proprietor,  lost  much  exqui- 
sitely fertile  territory. 

FREDERICK,   SIXTH   LORD   BALTIMORE 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  in  1751,  the  titles  and 
estates  descended  to  Frederick,  then  a  minor.  Owing  to 
his  youth,  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  burning  question, 
but  ten  years  later  Mason  and  Dixon,  two  English  astron- 
omers and  mathematicians,  surveyed  and  erected  stones 
to  mark  the  boundaries.  These  stones  were  placed  a  mile 
apart  and  bore  the  arms  of  the  Lords  Baltimore  on  one 
side  and  those  of  the  Penns  upon  the  other.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  famous  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  so  promi- 
nent in  the  later  history  of  the  country. 

In  1753  Frederick  married  Lady  Diana  Egerton, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  The  marriage 
was,  however,  unhappy  and  a  separation  ensued.  Fred- 
erick's letters,  which  are  among  the  Calvert  papers,  are 
ill-written  and  blotted,  and  are  not  calculated  to  increase 
our  admiration  for  the  writer. 

Indeed,  Frederick  was  the  least  admirable  of  all  the 
Lords  Baltimore.  "He  never  visited  Maryland,"  says  the 
writer  I  have  quoted  before,  "and  cared  nothing  for  the 
patrimony  which  had  been  the  pride  and  passion  of  his 
ancestors,  and  which  they  had  created  from  the  primeval 
forest,  save  as  it  could  afford  him  revenues:  his  only 
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anxiety  being  that  they  should  be  as  ample,  as  possible; 
his  only  fear,  lest  he  should  not  receive  every  possible 
penny." 

He  not  only  took  no  interest  in  the  French  wars  that 
threatened  to  devastate  his  Province,  but  totally  refused 
even  to  contribute  anything  to  the  defense  or  equipment 
of  his  subjects:  which  accounts  for  the  apathy  of  the 
Marylanders,  which  so  stirred  up  that  excellent  Governor 
of  the  Province.  Nor  was  his  private  life  at  all  admi- 
rable :  his  excesses  brought  him  at  one  time  into  the  courts 
and  although  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charges  made 
against  him,  his  world  was  not  so  lenient. 

Frederick  spent  much  time  in  traveling  upon  the 
Continent.  He  wrote  a  book  of  travels  and  one  of  poetry 
as  well;  but  he  stood  alone,  through  the  prodigious  con- 
ceit of  himself,  that  formed  one  of  his  characteristics,  in 
the  opinion  of  their  excellence,  since  the  world  in  general 
found  only  amusement  in  all  his  literary  efforts. 

Sterne,  in  his  sentimental  journey,  sharpened  his  wit 
at  Frederick's  expense,  calling  him  "Mundungus,"  which 
was  the  name  of  the  lowest  grade  of  tobacco  sent  from 
Maryland  to  England,  and  declaring  so  unfortunate  was 
his  disposition  he  could  never  be  content,  even  were  he 
within  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

To  no  one  who  neglects  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  birth  ever  comes  that  happiness  that  all  men  desire, 
and  Frederick,  whose  life  might  have  been  so  different 
had  he  but  been  true  to  himself,  died  in  Naples  in  1771, 
unmourned  and  uncared  for. 

Since  he  left  no  legitimate  sons,  the  title  died  with 
him.  He,  however,  willed  all  his  great  possessions  to  his 
natural  son,  Harry  Hartford,  in  defiance  of  his  father's 
will,  in  which  they  had  been  bequeathed  to  his  eldest 
sister,  Caroline  Browning,  who  was  contesting  his  action 
in  the  courts  of  England  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution. 

Stamp  act,  tea  duty,  taxes  forbidden  in  their  charter, 
English  self-seeking  and  egotism  so  inflamed  the  hearts 
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of  the  hitherto  loyal  Marylanders  that  they  finally  joined 
hands  with  their  sister  Colonies  on  their  march  to  Na- 
tionalism: and  so  passed  the  Lords  Baltimore  from  the 
pages  of  history. 


Of  the  six  Barons  Baltimore  the  two  first  were  un- 
questionably the  greatest.  Charles,  the  third,  failed  to 
attain  to  their  measure  through  a  lack  of  natural  gifts, 
but  his  interest  and  affection  for  his  Province  were  keen 
and  he  resided  here  longer  than  any  other  of  the  Lords 
Baltimore.  His  visits  to  England  he  assured  his  Assembly 
were  undertaken  unwillingly  and  from  necessity,  and  he 
declared  he  would  return  as  soon  as  possible,  "where  his 
inclination  as  well  as  his  interest  lay."  He  also  refused 
to  accept  several  emoluments  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Assembly,  saying  "they  were  against  the  interest  of  the 
Province." 

Of  Benedict  we  only  know  that  he  changed  his  re- 
ligion. The  fifth,  Lord  Charles,  despoiled  his  Province 
of  a  beauteous  portion  of  her  dower  and  must  be  held 
responsible  for  a  negligence  unpardonable  in  a  ruler. 
The  sixth  Lord  Frederick,  "showed  how  completely  the 
decadence  of  the  race  had  progressed." 


In  conclusion,  it  can  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Colonial  Province  is  so  replete  with  romance, 
with  dignity  and  with  charm  as  to  cause  that  of  the  other 
Colonies  to  seem  prosaic. 

And  well  may  Maryland  choose  the  armorial  bearing 
of  the  Lords  Baltimore  for  her  flag,  for  at  a  time  when 
even  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  governments  of 
Europe  so  often  sought  but  their  own  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  those  they  governed,  the  escutcheon  of 
the  Lords  Baltimore  remained  pure  and  unstained  by  any 
action,  any  oppression  upon  the  people  over  which  they 
ruled  so  well. 
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Maryland,  the  Home  of  American 
Presbyterianism 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Mary  Stewart  Reid 


THE  government  of  Maryland  was  one  of  the  first 
organized  to  make  religious  toleration  a  corner- 
stone. From  then  until  the  expulsion  of  James  II  from 
the  British  throne,  really  until  his  Protestant  successor 
fought  it,  the  principle  was  enacted  that  "error  of  opin- 
ion (in  religion)  may  be  tolerated  while  reason  is  left 
free  to  combat  it." 

In  the  neck  of  land  on  the  Eastern  Shore  called  the 
Peninsula  lies  Worcester,  Wicomico  and  Somerset  Coun- 
ties, all  formerly  Somerset,  settled  in  1666,  the  home  of 
American  Presbyterianism.  It  is  a  distinction  for  Somer- 
set to  have  been  the  place  of  pioneer  work  in  establishing 
the  great  Presbyterian  Church  in  our  land. 

The  learned  historian  Bancroft  tells  us  that  "the 
Revolution  of  1776,  so  far  as  it  was  affected  by  religion, 
was  a  Presbyterian  measure"  and  that  "the  first  voice 
raised  in  America  to  destroy  all  connection  with  Great 
Britain  came  from  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians/' 

In  "American  Church  History,"  Vol.  vi,  page  69, 
we  find  "The  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  struggle  for  American  independence 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Savannah." 

There  is  a  famous  saying  of  Sir  Horace  Walpole 
before  the  English  Parliament,  "Cousin  America  has 
run  off  with  the  Presbyterian  parson" ;  and  King  James 
said,  "Presbytery  agreeth  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God 
and  the  Devil." 

In  historic  and  almost  classic  Princess  Anne,  the 
county  seat  of  the  above  mentioned  Somerset,  is  Manokin 
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Presbyterian  Church.  One  of  the  four  oldest  Presby- 
terian Church  organizations  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, viz:  Rehoboth,  Snow  Hill  and  Wicomico  County, 
settled  by  Francis  Makemie  (native  of  Ireland)  in  1683. 

One  of  the  first  buildings  in  America  used  by  Presby- 
terians stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Manokin  Church. 
The  first  mention  of  the  Manokin  in  official  records  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  in  the  minutes  of  the  Presby- 
tery meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1708. 

The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  from  1686 
to  1698.  In  the  will  of  John  Galbraith  in  1691,  on  page 
205,  "Days  of  Makemie,"  we  find :  "I  give  and  bequeath 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Manokin, 
five  thousand  pounds  of  pork,  convenient  to  him  or  his 
order  within  twelve  months  after  my  decease." 

Next  we  have  as  its  ministers  Revs.  George  McNish, 
Thomas  Brattan,  Robert  Lawson  and  Wm.  Stewart,  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  one  of 
the  Maryland  D.  A.  R.  From  then  until  now,  the  list 
of  pastors  and  elders  of  Manokin  includes  some  of  the 
most  notable  men  of  this  and  other  States.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  some  of  the  descendants  of  Rev.  Wm.  Stew- 
art, of  each  generation  have  been  members  or  elders  in 
Manokin  Church  up  to  the  present  time,  as  is  the  writer. 

Rev.  Wm.  Stewart  was  received  by  the  Philadelphia 
Synod  from  Britain  in  1718.  Immediately  he  was  called 
to  Manokin  and  Wicomico  County.  It  was  reported  to 
the  Philadelphia  Synod  which  met  in  September,  1719, 
that  he  had  been  "solemnly  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  June,  1719,  at  Rehoboth,  Somerset  County." 

He  was  pastor  at  Manokin  until  his  death,  1734-5. 
In  1723  a  deed  was  given  to  Rev.  Wm.  Stewart,  the 
pastor,  the  elders  and  their  successors  forever,  for  a  part 
of  a  tract  called  Nutters  Purchases,  to  the  Manokin,  and 
site  of  the  present  church  in  Princess  Anne,  which  was 
erected  in  1765.  It  has  undergone  changes  and  the  re- 
mains of  said  Rev.  Wm.  Stewart  were  buried  in  1734-5 
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in  part  of  the  ground  now  under  the  pulpit.  It  was  the 
custom  a  hundred  years  ago  in  England  and  Scotland 
to  bury  the  pastor  under  the  pulpit  he  filled  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

During  the  last  repairs  in  1891,  when  excavating 
for  the  furnaces  under  the  Manokin  Church,  the  grave 
of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Stewart  was  dug  into  and  the  bones 
taken  out,  in  good  condition;  so  they  had  been  calmly 
resting  beneath  this  dear  old  church  about  156  years, 
now  180  years. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Logan,  then  pastor,  wrote  a  short 
account  of  the  incident  and  placed  it  in  a  new  box  with 
the  bones,  which  were  again  buried. 

January  26,  1915.  The  oldest  readable  stone  in  Mano- 
kin cemetery  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  Elizabeth  D. 
Stewart,  wife  of  Wm.  Stewart,  the  grandson  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Stewart,  dated  1776. 


PRESERVE  THE  TREES  OF  MARYLAND 


An  old  tree  is  an  old  friend  and  we  do  well  to  pre- 
serve it.  City  trees  all  look  alike,  but  the  forest  trees 
have  character.  "Trees  have  figured  in  literature  and 
struck  their  roots  in  the  poetry  of  all  ages."  Dreadful 
havoc  has  been  made  in  the  forests  of  America  during 
the  last  century  and  even  the  trees  around  old  mansions 
have  been  barbarously  sacrificed. 

John  Randolph  has  said,  referring  to  aristocracy  and 
"ancestral  trees,"  "Any  upstart  can  build  a  fine  house, 
but  he  cannot  build  the  old  oaks."  All  honor  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  trying  to  preserve  our  trees. 
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"SAID  THE  ROSE" 

By  a  Maryland  Poet,  George  H.  Miles 
Contributed  by  Mrs.  Marie  H.  Ways 


I  am  weary  of  the  garden, 

Said  the  Rose; 
For  the  winter  winds  are  sighing, 
All  my  playmates  around  me  dying, 

'Neath  the  snows. 

But  I  hear  my  mistress  coming, 

Said  the  Rose; 
She  will  take  me  to  her  chamber, 
Where  the  honeysuckles  clamber, 
And  I'll  bloom  there  all  December, 

Spite  the   snows. 

Sweeter  fell  her  lily  finger, 

Than  the  bee; 
Ah!  how  feebly  I  resisted, 
Smoothed  my  thorns  and  e'en  assisted, 
As  all  blushing  I  was  twisted 

Off  my  tree. 

And  she  fixed  me  in  her  bosom 

Like  a  star; 
And  I  flashed  there  all  the  morning, 
Jasmine,  honeysuckle,  scorning, 
Parasites  forever  fawning 

That  they  are. 

And  when  evening  came  she  set  me 

In  a  vase; 
All  of  rare  and  radiant  metal, 
And  I  felt  her  red  lips  settle, 
On  my  leaves  till  each  proud  petal 

Touched  her  face. 

And  I  shone  about  her  slumbers 

Like  a  light; 
And  I  said  instead  of  weeping, 
In  the  garden  vigil  keeping, 
Here,  I'll  watch  my  mistress  sleeping 

Every  night. 
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But  when  morning,  with  its  sunbeams 

Softly  shone; 
In  the  mirror  where  she  braided 
Her  brown  hair,  I  saw  how  jaded, 
Old,  and  colorless  and  faded 

I  had  grown. 

Not  a  drop  of  dew  was  on  me, 

Never  one; 
From  my  leaves  no  odors  started, 
All  my  perfume  had  departed, 
I  lay  pale  and  broken-hearted 

In  the  sun. 

Still,  I  said,  her  smile  is  better 

Than  the  rain; 
Though  my  fragrance  may  forsake  me, 
To  her  bosom  she  will  take  me, 
And  with  crimson  kisses  make  me, 

Young  again. 

So  she  took  me — gazed  a  second — 

Half  a  sigh; 
Then,  alas!  can  hearts  so  harden! 
Without  even  asking  pardon, 
Threw  me  back  into  the  garden, 

There  to  die. 

How  the  jealous  garden  gloried 

In  my  fall! 
How  the  honeysuckles  chid  me, 
How  the  sneering  jasmines  bid  me, 
Light  the  long  gray  grass  that  hid  me, 

Like  a  pall. 

Then  I  lay  beneath  her  window, 

In  a  swoon; 
Till  the  earth  worm  o'er  me  trailing, 
Woke  me  just  at  twilight's  failing, 
When  the  whippoorwill  was  wailing, 

To  the  moon. 

But  I  hear  the  storm  winds  stirring 

In  their  lair; 
And  I  know  they  soon  will  lift  me 
In  their  giant  arms  and  sift  me 
Into  ashes,  as  they  drift  me 

Through  the  air. 
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So  I  pray  them  in  their  mercy, 

Just  to  take 
From  my  heart  of  hearts,  or  near  it, 
The  last  living  leaf,  and  bear  it, 
To  her  feet,  and  bid  her  wear  it, 

For  my  sake. 


A  Memorial  to  George  H.  Miles, 
the  Poet 

By  John  Henry  Keene 


I  READ  with  interest  the  account  republished  in  the 
Sun  on  Monday,  from  the  New  York  Times,  of  George 
H.  Miles,  Maryland's  neglected  poet,  critic  and  dramatist. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  discover  in  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats 
or  Wordsworth,  a  more  exquisite  and  elegant  style  than 
"Said  the  Rose."  "Said  the  Rose"  is  the  work  of  a  rich, 
rare  star.  Where  can  be  found  such  wondrous  felicity 
of  expression?  Where  such  matchless  power  of  charm? 
Where  such  lavish  diction? 

Whilst  entablatures  are  being  raised  by  the  Munic- 
ipal Art  Association,  it  would  seem  that  the  conspicuous 
claims  of  this  majestic  Mary  lander  should  challenge  the 
admiration  of  our  art  society  and  stimulate  the  Council 
and  Legislature.  The  Miles'  works  should  be  edited  and 
republished.  The  brilliant  strains  of  thought  with  which 
this  genius  would  inseparably  associate  the  poet  and 
great  reviewer  with  Marylanders  would  acquire  a  yet 
deeper  meaning  and  more  spiritual  power  if  his  bust 
was  presented  in  imperishable  marble.  If  the  Municipal 
Art  Society  will  undertake  this  laudable  work  I  am  sure 
Marylanders,  the  City  Council  and  Legislature  will  aid 
in  the  erection  of  a  fitting  memorial  to  this  almost  for- 
gotten son  of  Maryland. 
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Baron  de  Kalb 

Written  by  Jane  Griffith  Keys 

Historian,  Maryland  Line  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 


THERE  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Statehouse  Green, 
in  our  dear  old  Mother  City  of  Annapolis,  a  very 
beautiful  statue,  erected  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
in  memory  of  the  Baron  de  Kalb. 

I  am  afraid  many  of  us  (Sons  and  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  though  we  may  be)  have  fre- 
quently said  in  passing,  who  was  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  and 
what  did  he  do  to  be  thus  immortalized  by  our  country? 

John,  Baron  de  Kalb,  Baron  de  Kalsbutt,  etc.,  was 
born  in  1732,  near  Nuremburg,  in  the  dominion  of  Prus- 
sia. "His  parents  were  Protestants,  and  of  some  note 
among  the  noblesse  of  his  country."  It  was  doubtless 
from  them  he  inherited  the  high  moral  characteristics 
which  distinguished  his  conduct  in  the  many  vicissitudes 
of  his  stormy  life. 

While  still  a  very  young  man,  Baron  de  Kalb  entered 
the  service  of  France  as  a  cadet  in  a  German  regiment. 
He  was  promoted  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  General  of 
Brigade,  and  for  his  gallantry  in  action  was  made  a 
"Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Merit." 

After  a  military  service  of  seven  years,  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  of  1763  was  declared,  which,  for  a  time,  put 
an  end  to  the  various  wars  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  uneasy  and  seditious 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  British  Colonies  in  America 
began  to  attract  the  ever-watchful  eyes  of  the  prominent 
statesmen  of  the  leading  European  nations;  foremost 
among  these  was  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  of  whom  Talley- 
rand said:  "Of  all  men  of  our  age,  he  possessed  the 
greatest  foresight."    As  early  as  1769  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
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felt  assured  the  separation  of  the  American  Colonies 
from  England  would  be  inevitable. 

Wishing  to  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  true  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  American  Colonies,  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
selected  the  young  Baron  de  Kalb  to  go  to  America,  to 
inquire  into  the  military  and  political  conditions,  and  also 
the  popular  sentiments  of  the  American  people. 

To  be  selected  for  this  diplomatic  and  delicate  mis- 
sion showed  the  high  estimation  and  confidence  placed 
in  the  young  Baron  de  Kalb  by  the  great  statesman,  as 
the  mission  required  both  secrecy  and  fidelity. 

The  high  confidence  placed  in  him  was  not  betrayed, 
and  the  commission  was  successfully  discharged.  It  is 
believed  that  the  State  papers  sent  to  France  by  de  Kalb 
in  regard  to  this  affair  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
published archives  of  France. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  they  will  be  given 
to  us,  as  they  might  throw  a  new  light  on  that  stirring 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  visit  of  de  Kalb  to  the  Colonies  and  his  enthu- 
siastic zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  led  to  his  intimacy 
with  Dr.  Franklin  -and  Silas  Deane,  who  were  at  that  time 
in  Paris,  and  among  whose  varied  duties  it  was  to  seek 
for  and  engage  capable  officers  to  go  to  America,  to  take 
charge  of  and  train  the  undisciplined  recruits,  who  to  a 
large  degree  composed  the  Continental  Army.  The  Baron 
de  Kalb  was  perhaps  the  first  of  these  officers  to  offer 
his  services  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  America.  In 
November,  1776,  the  Baron  de  Kalb  signed  his  contract 
with  Mr.  Deane.  His  engagement  was  to  serve  the 
United  States  under  Congress,  and  in  return  to  have  the 
rank  of  Major  General,  with  its  incidents,  and  his  aids 
to  be  majors.  After  the  signing  of  his  contract,  General 
de  Kalb  immediately  tried  to  engage  and  interest  other 
officers  of  the  French  army  in  the  cause  of  the  American 
Colony ;  among  these  was  the  young  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
of  whom  it  is  said  he  was  more  influenced  by  de  Kalb 
than  anyone  else  in  his  resolve  to  aid  America. 
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In  those  turbulent  times  the  affairs  between  Eng- 
land and  France  were  in  a  very  strained  condition,  and 
England  was  naturally  indignant  that  France  seemed 
disposed  to  aid  her  rebellious  colonies ;  so  not  the  least  of 
the  difficulties  these  gallant  young  French  officers  had  to 
encounter  from  the  very  outset  in  their  determination 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  country  was  to  escape  the 
surveillance  of  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  who, 
suspecting  their  intentions,  had  officers  to  watch  every 
port,  because  as  soon  as  they  were  on  the  high  sea  they 
could  be  arrested  for  going  to  the  assistance  of  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain. 

The  tale  of  their  adventures,  their  difficulties  and 
disguises  would  be  most  interesting  reading;  but  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  space  to  relate  them.  Successfully 
eluding  their  pursuers,  they  finally  sailed  from  a  small 
Spanish  port  in  March,  1777. 

After  a  tedious  voyage  of  three  months,  and  many 
perilous  adventures,  which  are  described  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Du  Bois  Martin,  who  was  in  command  of  the  vessel, 
they  arrived  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  they  received  a 
very  warm  and  enthusiastic  welcome.  Pushing  on  to 
Philadelphia,  to  lay  their  commissions  before  Congress, 
there  assembled,  we  regret  to  say  that,  although  these 
commissions  had  been  already  signed  by  Deane  and 
Franklin  in  Paris,  and  were  therefore  absolutely  valid, 
Congress  made  some  painful  delays  before  ratifying  their 
appointments.  In  fact,  General  de  Kalb  did  not  receive 
his  commission  until  September  15th,  a  delay  of  three 
months.  In  looking  back  after  a  passage  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  odd  years,  we  are  really  amazed  at  the  want 
of  foresight,  the  absolute  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  that  day.  There  seems  to  lurk  in  all  aggre- 
gate bodies  of  men  (especially  freemen)  a  contentious 
spirit,  whose  idea  seems  to  be  to  retard,  instead  of  assist, 
progress  in  any  way.  Naturally  we  would  think  the 
coming  of  these  noblemen  to  the  assistance  of  our,  at 
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that  time,  little  nation,  at  such  a  vital  moment,  bringing 
with  them  the  prestige  of  rank,  wealth  and  distinguished 
military  service,  would  have  been  a  source  of  unbounded 
thankfulness  upon  the  part  of  Congress,  but  they  could 
not  see  it  in  that  light.  Undoubtedly  the  powerful  weight 
of  the  influence  and  assistance  of  these  men  was  the 
turning  of  the  tide,  the  telling  cause  which  led  to  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Colonies  over  Great  Britain,  and,  as 
Cecil  Rhodes  has  said,  "lost  to  England  the  brightest 
jewel  in  her  crown.',  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Gen- 
eral de  Kalb's  first  and  last  service  in  the  American 
Army  was  in  connection  with  "Our  Maryland  Line."  In 
March,  1780,  General  de  Kalb  was  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  who  defended  the  lines  from  Elizabethtown  to 
Amboy.  In  April  of  1780  General  de  Kalb  was  put  in 
command  of  the  "Maryland  Division,"  and  the  "Division" 
was  ordered  to  South  Carolina  to  aid  General  Lincoln, 
then  in  command  of  Fort  Sumpter. 

This  "Maryland  Division"  was  composed  entirely  of 
the  Maryland  Line  and  some  Delaware  regiments,  who 
throughout  the  campaign  fought  side  by  side. 

The  "Maryland  Division"  had  won  for  themselves 
the  honorable  and  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  hard- 
est fighters,  the  bravest  and  most  gallant  corps  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  It  was  therefore  considered  an 
honor  to  be  selected  for  the  command  of  such  men,  and 
it  was  an  honor  deeply  appreciated  by  General  de  Kalb, 
who  was  always  proud  to  acknowledge  it.  In  these  days 
of  comfortable  travel  and  rapid  transit,  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  General  de  Kalb  and  his  "Maryland  Line" 
made  the  long  journey  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina 
on  foot;  their  sufferings  were  dreadful.  On  August  13th 
they  encamped  at  "Chermont,"  or  "Rugby's  Mills,"  South 
Carolina,  their  number  depleted  by  death  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  men  reduced  by  hunger  and  hardships. 
The  history  of  the  campaign  in  the  South  of  the  "Mary- 
land Line"  during  the  Revolution  is  entirely  too  vast  a 
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subject  to  be  entered  upon  in  a  short  article.  A  cursory 
glance  shows  that  General  Washington  selected  General 
de  Kalb  and  his  brave  men  to  assist  General  Lincoln, 
then  in  command  at  Fort  Sumpter,  and  expected  de  Kalb 
to  succeed  General  Lincoln  and  be  put  in  full  command 
of  the  Southern  Division,  as  he  considered  him  one  of 
the  most  sagacious,  experienced  and  capable  of  his  officers, 
but  Congress,  who  at  that  time  were  in  a  state  of  jealous 
opposition  to  General  Washington,  thought  differently; 
they  selected  General  Gates,  who  had  recently  won  some 
reputation  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and  placed  him  in 
command  of  the  Southern  Division,  over  General  de  Kalb. 
Events  subsequently  proved  that  he  was  a  vain,  obstinate, 
incompetent  man. 

General  Gates  joined  the  "Division"  at  Deep  River, 
South  Carolina,  and  announced  his  intention  to  march 
immediately  upon  Camden,  where  the  British  Army  were 
entrenched.  This  determination  met  with  remonstrance 
from  all  of  his  officers,  owing  to  the  impracticability  of 
the  intervening  country  and  the  debilitated  condition  of 
the  men  after  their  trying  march  from  the  North.  Gen- 
eral de  Kalb  advised  remaining  at  Chermont,  where  they 
could  strengthen  their  entrenchments,  and  if  attacked 
it  would  suit  the  American  Army  better  to  be  on  the 
defensive  than  to  risk  all  in  an  open  battle.  Their  advice 
was  unheeded  and  at  10  o'clock  on  August  15,  1780,  the 
advance  was  begun. 

The  battle  of  Camden  has  been  called  the  saddest 
page  in  the  history  of  America.  The  only  redeeming 
feature  of  the  day  was  the  brave  and  gallant  conduct 
of  General  de  Kalb  and  his  "Maryland  Line." 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1780,  near  the  town  of 
Camden,  the  battle  of  Camden  began;  a  large  part  of 
the  American  Army  were  untrained  militia,  while  the 
English  Army,  under  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  were 
well-trained  veterans.  The  American  militia,  under  the 
assault  of  the  well-disciplined  English  soldiers,  broke  and 
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fled ;  it  is  said  General  Gates  exclaimed,  "I  will  bring  the 
rascals  back,"  rode  after  them  and  never  stopped  until 
he  reached  Charleston,  sixty  miles  away.  (I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  truth  of  this  story.)  But  he  did  dis- 
appear from  the  scene  of  action,  and  this  left  General  de 
Kalb  in  command,  and  for  one  hour  the  fighting  was 
desperate.  It  was  the  only  honorable  hour  of  the  day. 
Leading  on  his  men  against  overwhelming  odds,  General 
de  Kalb  received  a  sabre  cut  across  his  forehead  and 
his  horse  was  shot  under  him.  Jaquette,  the  adjutant  of 
the  Delaware  Regiment,  bound  up  the  wound  and  be- 
sought him  to  retire,  but  de  Kalb  rallying  his  men 
around  him  led  the  charge  on  foot. 

It  was  a  glorious  fight,  three  times  the  Maryland  and 
Delaware  Line,  led  by  their  gallant  General,  charged  the 
British  Line,  and  finally,  making  a  most  desperate  charge 
with  bayonets,  they  were  met  by  General  Cornwallis  with 
a  large  body  of  reinforcements,  and  then  the  Maryland 
Line  broke. 

Wounded  in  eleven  places,  the  brave  de  Kalb  fell  to 
the  ground.  "The  Rebel  General!  The  Rebel  General!" 
the  English  soldiers  shouted,  and  raising  him  from  the 
ground  began  to  strip  his  body,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
his  adjutant,  Dubuyson,  to  protect  him,  but  just  then 
General  Cornwallis  rode  up,  and  seeing  his  dying  adver- 
sary, said:  "I  regret  to  see  you  so  badly  wounded, 
General,  but  am  glad  to  have  defeated  you,"  and  gave 
orders  for  his  protection. 

General  de  Kalb  lingered  for  three  days,  and  just  be- 
fore he  expired  he  asked  his  faithful  adjutant,  Dubuyson, 
"to  thank  his  brave  soldiers  for  their  valor  and  to  give 
them  his  affectionate  farewell."  General  de  Kalb  died 
on  August  19,  1780.  General  Gates  announced  his  death 
to  Congress  in  terms  of  highest  admiration.  Congress 
voted  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
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On  the  14th  of  October,  1780,  Congress  resolved  that 
a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Major 
General  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  in  the  City  of  Annapolis,  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  with  the  following  inscription: 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

THE  BARON  DE  KALB 

Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Military  Merit, 

Brigadier  of  the  Armies  of  France  and 

Major  General  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Having  served  with  honor  and  reputation  for  three  years,  he  gave 

a  last  and  glorious  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  liberties  of 

mankind   and  the   cause   of  America   in  the   action  near 

Camden,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  16th 

day  of  August,  1780.    When  leading  on  the  troops    . 

of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  Lines  against 

a  superior  number  and  animating  them 

by  his  example  to  deeds  of  valor,  he 

was  pierced  with  many  wounds, 

and  on  the  19th  of  August, 

following,  expired  in  the 

48th  year  of  his  age. 

The   Congress   of  the   United   States   of  America,  in 

gratitude  to  his  zeal,  services  and  merit, 

have  erected  this  monument. 


A  monument  was  also  erected  to  the  memory  of 
General  Baron  de  Kalb  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
under  the  solitary  tree  where  he  was  buried.  The  corner- 
stone of  this  monument  was  laid  by  General  Lafayette, 
when  he  visited  this  country  in  1825. 


In  an  old  newspaper  clipping  I  find  the  following: 
"In  March,  1781,  General  Dubuyson  wrote  to  Governor 
Lee  that  General  de  Kalb  left  two  orphan  sons,  and 
asked  that  the  State  grant  them  the  title  of  citizens,  and 
at  the  same  time  rank  in  the  'Maryland  Line.'  " 
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The  Tobacco  Stint 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Bernard  C.  Steiner 


THE  economic  history  of  the  Province  of  Maryland 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  as  far  as  the 
chief  exports  are  concerned.  From  the  time  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Chesapeake  by  Captain  John  Smith  to 
the  establishment  by  Claiborne  of  a  fur  factory  on  Kent 
Island  and  the  founding  of  St.  Mary's  and  still  further 
until  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  English  Civil  War,  the 
chief  exports  were  the  furs  of  wild  animals,  in  most 
cases  killed  by  the  Indians,  who  then  bartered  the  skins 
for  merchandise.  During  the  second  period,  which  lasted 
into  the  eighteenth  century,  tobacco  was  the  chief  export. 
In  the  third  period,  extending  to  the  Revolution,  the 
ships  which  carried  the  produce  of  Maryland  found  more 
diversified  cargoes  of  agricultural  staples  and  carried 
large  quantities  of  cereals  from  the  Chesapeake.  Early 
in  the  second  period  occurred  an  over-production  of  to- 
bacco, which  caused  the  price  to  fall  and  led  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  expedient  of  a  temporary  stint,  or  cessation 
of  planting,  quite  similar  to  some  of  the  plans  recently 
proposed  for  increasing  the  price  of  cotton.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  taking  of  Delaware  from  the  Dutch 
in  1664  as  a  part  of  New  Netherland  caused  the  closing 
of  a  profitable  illicit  trade  in  tobacco,  which  had  enabled 
the  Maryland  planters  to  dispose  of  some  of  their  surplus 
crop.  The  scheme  of  a  stint  originated  in  Virginia.  As 
far  as  concerns  Maryland,  the  story  is  here  given. 

In  England  there  was  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Privy  Council  on  August  10,  1664,  for  lessening  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  raised  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
After  considerable  debate,  on  November  16,  1664,  Sir 
Henry  Chicheley  and  three  others,  interested  in  Virginia, 
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stated  that  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  get  Baltimore  to 
agree  with  them  in  measures  for  the  common  prosperity 
and  now  recommended  that,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  planter  and  the  price  of  his  staple,  a  diversity  of 
industry  be  endeavored,  so  that  the  Colonies  provide  silk, 
flax,  masts,  pitch  and  potashes,  which  new  industries 
would  benefit  the  royal  navy.  They  also  recommended 
that  "the  time  may  be  regulated  for  the  ships  coming 
together  from  those  parts"  and  that  "the  stint  of  days" 
be  imposed  on  both  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Baltimore 
answered  that  he  would  readily  agree  to  any  expedient 
which  would  diversify  the  plantation's  commodities,  but 
that  he  could  not  see  what  the  proposed  regulation  of 
shipping,  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Privy  Council 
in  1662,  had  to  do  with  the  quantity  of  tobacco  raised. 
"If  there  be  not  a  notable  lessening  of  tobacco  by  such 
a  stint,  it  will  be  a  very  little  avail"  to  the  end  desired, 
and  if  there  be  such  lessening,  it  will  also  lessen  the 
customs  and  thus  injure  the  king.  Baltimore  denied  that 
the  low  price  of  tobacco  caused  planters  "to  live  in  a 
poor  manner,"  but  rather  "their  own  sloth,  ill-husbandry" 
and  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  The  Virginians  pro- 
posed, without  a  law  of  the  country,  to  restrain  the 
planters  in  Maryland  "in  their  liberty,  which  they  con- 
ceive is  their  birthright  as  Englishmen,"  namely,  that 
they  may  plant  whatever  quantity  they  please  of  "that 
commodity  which  is  their  money"  and  which  produces  a 
custom  revenue  of  above  £20,000  yearly;  "which  privi- 
lege and  liberty  they  hope  they  have  not  lost  by  adven- 
turing their  lives  and  fortunes"  in  America.  Those  that 
are  "industrious  and  frugal  live  in  great  plenty,  in  com- 
parison to  the  husbandmen  of  England  of  the  same  rank, 
and  divers  of  them  grow  from  nothing  to  great  estates, 
and  the  reason  is  clear,  for  a  painful  and  able  man  will, 
in  a  summer,  make  his  four  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  which 
at  the  rate  it  now  is,  will  produce  in  England  fourteen  or 
fifteen  pounds,  which  will  buy  him  clothes  and  another 
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servant  clear,  besides  which  he  will  plant  corn  enough 
to  find  himself  and  to  sell  for  four  or  five  pounds  more 
and  rear  a  stock  of  cattle,  etc."  Baltimore  suggested 
that,  if  the  merchants*  warehouses  in  England  were 
searched  just  before  the  new  tobacco  arrived,  they  would 
be  found  nearly  empty,  and  charged  that  the  Virginians' 
petition  for  this  stint  was  intended  to  injure  Maryland, 
otherwise  they  would  have  accepted  one  of  Baltimore's 
propositions,  either  to  have  a  total  cessation  of  planting 
every  third  year,  or  to  give  Maryland  twenty  days  after 
the  Virginia  stint  days  were  ended  "to  balance  the  dif- 
ference of  the  climate."  Baltimore  furthermore  pointed 
out  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  stint,  from  the  variable- 
ness of  the  seasons  in  different  years,  and  from  the  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  the  stint,  which  must  be  done  by 
encouraging  servants  to  inform  against  masters  and 
neighbors  against  each  other,  a  thing  "which  will  be 
odious  and  dangerous  for  perjury."  A  stint  would  involve 
the  appointment  of  many  officers  at  great  expense  and 
with  large  opportunity  for  fraud.  Finally,  if  a  stint  be 
ordered,  Baltimore  insisted  that  three  weeks'  allowance 
for  climate  be  allowed  Maryland,  since  hot  beds  are  im- 
practicable there.  The  Council  met  at  Whitehall,  on 
November  25th,  and  decided  that  a  stint  and  a  limitation 
of  time  for  ships  to  return  would  be  "prejudicial  both 
to  the  planters  and  His  Majesty's  customs,"  but  that 
hemp,  pitch  and  tar,  produced  in  either  Colony  and 
brought  into  England,  should  be  custom  free  for  five 
years.  Ships  trading  to  Maryland,  by  order  of  January 
20,  1664-5,  were  not  obliged  to  come  in  company,  as  those 
were  to  Virginia. 

On  April  10,  1666,  the  Provincial  Assembly  convened 
at  the  House  of  Assembly  at  East  St.  Mary's.  Three 
reasons  were  given  by  the  Chancellor  at  the  opening 
session  for  summoning  this  Assembly,  two  of  which  were 
"concerning  the  present  trade  of  tobacco  and  concerning 
the  Indian  business."    On  the  former  matter,  the  Lower 
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House,  on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  four  to  report  as  "to  a  stint,  or  to  a  total"  ces- 
sation of  planting,  or  otherwise.  They  reported  against 
a  cessation,  as  that  would  not  lessen  the  quantity  of 
tobacco,  but  would  discourage  immigration  to  Maryland 
and  trade  with  the  Province,  as  seamen  find  there  no 
other  commodity.  The  scarcity  of  ships  to  carry  away 
the  tobacco  came  not  from  over-production,  but  from 
"the  scourge  of  war  and  pestilence,"  which  England  suf- 
fered, referring  to  the  Dutch  war  and  the  plague  in 
London.  On  hearing  this  report,  the  majority  of  the 
Burgesses  voted  that  "every  one  be  left  at  liberty,  either 
for  planting  of  tobacco,  or  employing  his  time  and  labor 
on  other  designs  as  he  shall  desire." 

On  April  23rd  the  Lower  House  asked  the  Governor 
and  the  Upper  House  to  fix  a  date  for  the  end  of  the 
session,  assigning  the  curious  reason  that  "the  ordinary 
can  afford  no  longer  accommodation,  the  provisions  being 
very  near  spent."  The  Councillors  replied  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  proroguing  the  Assembly,  which  was 
the  Proprietary's  right,  that  the  Governor  was  now  busy 
about  Baltimore's  "other  urgent  affairs"  and  that  the 
Burgesses  would  do  well,  before  the  end  of  the  session, 
to  consider  the  "deplorable  state  of  the  Province,  reduced 
to  almost  extreme  poverty  by  the  decay  of  our  only  com- 
modity, tobacco."  The  Burgesses  in  the  Lower  House, 
on  receipt  of  this  message,  while  they  felt  that  the  Coun- 
cillors were  right  as  to  the  Proprietary's  power,  sent  them 
word  that  they  refused  to  vote  any  cessation.  This  refusal 
was  based,  partly  on  a  desire  to  learn  Baltimore's  will  in 
the  matter  and  partly  on  a  fear  that  the  cessation  would 
be  prejudicial  to  him,  in  depopulating  his  Province.  Word 
could  be  had  from  England  by  November  and  the  Lower 
House  asked  a  prorogation  until  then,  when  they  will  be 
well  informed  as  to  whether  they  can  think  of  "some 
other  more  beneficial  commodities"  than  tobacco.  On 
the  23rd,  the  Upper  House  had  sent  down  two  acts,  one 
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for  the  ' 'advancement  of  commodities  more  staple  than 
tobacco"  and  the  other  for  the  encouragement  of  trade," 
in  which  act  were  included  provisions  for  a  cessation  of 
planting.  These  bills  were  now  sent  back  with  two  per- 
emptory messages,  as  "unreasonable  and  unnecessary," 
and  the  Burgesses  said  they  would  have  "no  further  de- 
bate thereon."  The  Councillors,  however,  replied  to  the 
Burgesses  that  they  were  satisfied  that  a  cessation  is  not 
prejudicial  to  the  Proprietary's  rights,  and  that  there  is 
an  "emergent  opportunity"  now,  as  in  making  war  or 
peace,  which  opportunity  must  be  seized  without  delay. 
The  depopulation  of  the  Province  would  be  a  possibility 
under  a  cessation;  but  if,  by  planting  tobacco,  the  Pro- 
vince shall  become  worth  nothing,  the  people  will  cer- 
tainly desert  it. 

On  Wednesday,  April  25th,  the  Upper  House  sent  the 
Lower  one  a  message  that  the  two  messages  received 
from  the  Burgesses  yesterday  caused  suspicion  that  "busi- 
nesses either  are  not  carried  on  in  a  due  way  in  your 
House,  but  managed  by  the  artifice  of  a  few,"  or  that 
the  pretended  care  for  Baltimore's  interests  in  proposing 
a  prorogation  is  a  cover  to  a  lack  for  respect  for  his 
son,  the  Governor,  and  for  the  government.  The  Council 
felt  that  the  Burgesses'  messages  had  been  disrespectful 
in  tone.  They  had  passed  acts  which  may  lead  to  Indian 
warfare,  but  refused  to  provide  means  for  the  purchase 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  by  passing  the  act  for  encour- 
agement of  trade.  Without  lessening  "the  vast  quantity 
of  tobacco,"  it  will  not  be  "worth  fetching"  and  there 
will  be  no  money  to  buy  arms.  The  Councillors  mince  no 
matters  and  say  "this,  gentlemen,  is  downright  truth  and 
carries  as  little  fallacy  in  the  arguments  as  gloss  of  words 
to  set  it  off  with."  They,  therefore,  urged  the  Burgesses 
to  resume  the  debate,  in  Grand  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Lower  House, 
and  after  further  controversy,  on  Friday,  April  27th, 
the  Upper  House  adopted  a  reply,  which  Chancellor  Cal- 
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vert  himself  bore  to  the  Lower  House.  The  reply  was 
long  and  convincing  and  stated  that  further  reasons 
could  be  given  at  a  conference.  The  Councillors  called 
attention  to  the  facts  that  sugar,  ginger,  cotton  or  indigo, 
the  staples  of  the  Provinces,  if  produced  in  excessive 
quantities,  will  keep,  "in  expectation  of  a  market,  while 
tobacco  will  not" ;  that  "the  greatest  part  of  the  world  is 
too  little  for  the  English  merchants'  shipping  and  sea- 
men" and  such  shipping  will  never  be  lacking,  "if  you 
have  a  commodity  worth  fetching" ;  that  it  is  not  "advis- 
able to  gain  the  seamen's  company,"  when  the  planter 
gets  nothing  for  his  crops;  that  the  freemen  will  not 
leave  the  Province  in  the  event  of  a  cessation,  and  if 
they  do  "it  may  possibly  be  an  advantage  to  the  free- 
holders and  they,  rather  than  the  freemen,  are  the 
strength  and  only  strength  of  the  Province,  since  the 
freeholder  "hath  stock,  wife  and  children,  fixed  and  irre- 
movable, as  we  may  say  here,"  and  "must  bear  the  burden 
of  the  government,  both  in  peace  and  war,"  in  "persons, 
purses  and  stocks."  The  want  of  ships  in  Maryland  is 
but  another  way  of  saying  there  is  a  glut  of  tobacco  there. 
The  Provincials  need  clothing  and  arms  and  can  get  them 
by  sale  of  tobacco.  The  last  Assembly  had  denied  the 
Council  "power  to  maintain  war  without  the  limits  of 
the  Province,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  un- 
revenged,  nay,  as  yet  unrevengeable,  murder  of  thirty 
innocent  people  and  the  ruin  of  yet  more."  The  better 
course  of  the  present  Assembly,  in  granting  this  power 
will  amount  to  but  little,  without  a  cessation  which  will 
enhance  the  price  of  tobacco,  so  that  either  "the  noble, 
obliging  and  friendly  offer"  of  Colonel  Nicholls,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  might  be  accepted,  that  he  "procure 
us  a  certain  and  cheap  peace"  with  the  Senecas,  or  that 
the  Council  "arm  the  soldiers  to  fight  for  you."  The  poor 
will  suffer  first,  but  the  richer  planter  may  also  come  to 
want  and  be  forced  to  "beat  his  own  bread  for  lack  of 
servants,"  unless  a  cessation  be  made.  On  hearing  the 
document  read,  the  Lower  House  yielded  and  sent  word 
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to  the  Upper  House  that  they  were  satisfied  to  have  a 
cessation,  provided  that  "provision  be  made  for  the  satis- 
faction of  debts  and  that  their  neighborly  Colony  of 
Virginia  do  comply  with  us."  The  Upper  House  agreed 
and  suggested  a  commission  of  four  to  go  to  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  naming  Chancellor  Calvert  and  Henry 
Coursey  as  the  members  from  their  number.  The  Bur- 
gesses accepted  the  suggestion  and  named  Speaker  Notley 
and  Colonel  Utie,  but  later  added  Slye  and  Thomas 
Brooke  and  made  three  of  the  Commissioners  a  quorum. 
The  law  provided  that  whatever  regulations  the  Com- 
missioners made  as  to  a  cessation  should  be  enforced. 
Other  laws  decreed  that  the  gratuity  of  twenty-five 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  poll  due  the  Governor  might  be  paid 
during  this  year,  "in  wheat,  barley,  rye,  pease  or  flesh,  at 
the  usual  rates  they  do  pass  from  man  to  man"  and  that 
merchants  must  receive  payment  for  their  debts,  duly 
tendered  in  sound  tobacco,  between  November  10th  and 
January  31st.  In  addition  to  the  exemption  from  execu- 
tion previously  allowed  by  law,  between  September,  1666, 
and  September,  1668,  no  execution  should  be  laid  upon 
anyone's  goods  and  chattels,  which  would  not  leave  him 
one  hogshead  of  tobacco  per  poll  to  provide  clothing. 
In  pursuance  of  this  act  to  regulate  trade,  four  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  soon  went  to  Jamestown  and, 
on  July  12th,  met  there  seven  Virginians  and  two  Com- 
missioners from  Albemarle  County  in  the  new  Colony 
of  Carolina,  which  county  roughly  corresponded  to  North 
Carolina.  Virginia  had  passed  a  law,  on  June  5th,  con- 
curring with  the  Maryland  Statute  and  the  Carolinas 
promised  to  secure  one  in  their  "Council  and  committee," 
so  that  a  total  cessation  was  ordered  for  a  year  and  full 
power  was  given  to  each  Colony  to  appoint  persons  to 
go  into  the  others,  to  see  that  the  agreement  be  not 
broken  and  to  appeal  to  the  Governor  and  magistrates 
for  its  enforcement,  if  necessary.  Carolina  passed  the 
desired  act  and,  on  October  17th,  the  Governor  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  the  act  to  be  in  force.    On  Decern- 
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ber  11th  the  Commissioners  from  Maryland  and  Virginia 
met  again  and  agreed  that  the  failure  to  transmit  notice 
of  the  Carolina  Statute  before  October,  by  reason  of 
Indian  invasion,  should  not  cause  the  July  agreement  to 
fail.  All  these  hopes  of  restoring  the  tobacco  industry, 
however,  were  doomed  to  fail,  for,  on  November  25th, 
Lord  Baltimore  vetoed  the  bill  which  the  Assembly  had 
passed. 

The  Virginia  side  of  the  controversy  is  best  given 
by  Bruce  in  his  "Economic  History  of  Virginia" :  "The 
erection  of  Maryland  proved  in  a  few  years  to  be  a  fertile 
source  of  embarrassment  and  loss  to  the  planters  of  the 
parent  Colony.  Tobacco  was  as  much  the  principal  crop 
of  the  new  Province  as  it  was  of  the  old,  but  as  Maryland 
and  Virginia  were  now  under  different  administrations, 
the  quantity  to  be  planted  could  not  be  controlled  through- 
out the  area  of  cultivation  by  the  establishment  of  a 
regulation  proceding  from  a  single  assembly  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  inability  to  enforce  concert  of  action  the 
price  of  the  leaf  was  often  depressed  by  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  the  two  Colonies,  where  it  would  have  been 
maintained,  if  there  had  been  only  one,  by  a  compulsory 
reduction  of  that  amount.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
stinting  the  crop  in  Virginia,  if  the  planters  north  of  the 
Potomac  cultivated  their  usual  area  in  tobacco  the  same 
year ;  this  would  only  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter, 
and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  planters  south 
of  the  Potomac  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  profits  of  the  planters 
in  Maryland."  As  a  result  of  Baltimore's  veto,  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia  filed  formal  complaint 
with  the  King  and  Privy  Council  against  Lord  Baltimore 
in  June,  1667.  This  complaint  recites  the  history  of  a 
question  since  1662  and  claims  that  the  Maryland  Statute 
was  passed,  as  a  result  of  a  journey  made  in  the  "depth 
of  winter"  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  Maryland,  "to 
the  very  great  hazard  of  his  health."  In  this  visit  to  the 
Northern  Province,  Berkeley  "dealt  so  effectually"  with 
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the  Lieutenant  General  and  others  of  the  most  under- 
standing persons,"  by  showing  "their  very  great  advan- 
tage and  certain  ruin  depending  upon  their  will  or  ill- 
management/'  that  they  "promised  to  do  their  utmost 
in  their  next  Assembly."  But  just  when  they  were 
"filled"  with  the  contemplation  of  future  happiness  and 
prosperities,  Baltimore's  veto  came,  like  a  storm  over- 
taking "distressed  mariners"  in  "sight  of  our  harbor," 
blowing  away  like  an  impetuous  wind  "all  those  season- 
able showers  of  the  King's  favors,  and  raising  the  anger 
of  the  Virginians  to  such  heights  as  required  great  care 
to  prevent"  disturbances.  The  petitioners  now  appealed 
to  the  royal  justice,  for  protection  of  the  "loyal  and  most 
ancientest  Colony  from  the  violent  and  ruinous  attempt 
of  our  neighbors"  and  offered  to  pay  such  tax  "upon  our 
commodity  as  may  fully  repair  any  diminution  in  the 
royal  revenue  occasioned  by  said  cessation." 

On  October  16,  1667,  Baltimore's  answer  was  laid 
before  the  Privy  Council.  After  reciting  the  history  of 
the  effort  to  obtain  a  cessation  or  stint  since  1662,  he 
justified  his  veto,  by  saying  that  he  gave  it  in  furtherance 
of  the  royal  orders  of  1664,  and  that  he  believed  the 
"generality  of  the  people  of  Virginia"  approved  it.  He 
tried  to  show  that  the  General  Assembly  which  passed 
the  bill  consisted  of  the  "ablest  planters,"  who  joined 
with  the  merchants  in  England  in  desiring  a  measure 
which  would  "make  them  rich  in  one  year,  and  upon  the 
very  first  essay,"  and  would  "compel  the  poorer  planters 
to  enter  into  new  servitudes  to  the  rich  to  gain  sub- 
sistence." The  speaker  and  others  of  the  minority,  who 
opposed  the  act  in  the  Assembly,  wrote  Baltimore  for 
"relief  against  so  great  a  grievance."  As  the  Provinces 
produced  no  other  commodity  save  tobacco,  the  Virginian 
offer  to  repair  the  diminution  of  the  royal  revenue  is  vain. 

On  October  30th  the  Council  read  and  considered 
the  memorials,  but  made  no  order  in  the  matter,  and  the 
whole  plan  for  a  stint  failed. 
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The  Last  Echo  of  Lexington, 
November  14,  1782 

By  Francis  Barnum  Culver 

(Read  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  S.  A.  R.,  held  at  the  Belvedere,  April  20,    1914  ) 

TO  the  mind  of  the  average  reader  of  American  his- 
tory certain  events  in  the  struggle  of  our  people 
for  independence  from  British  domination  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  are  familiar  topics.  From  our  school 
text-boo"ks  we  have  learned  the  stories  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker's  Hill,  of  Long  Island,  Ticonderoga  and  Trenton, 
of  Bennington,  Brandywine  and  Saratoga,  of  Valley 
Forge,  Monmouth  and  Yorktown. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  average 
citizen  knows  so  much,  comparatively,  of  those  achieve- 
ments which  had  their  inception  and  accomplishment  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  but  so 
little  of  those  equally  important  historic  events  which 
occurred  to  the  southward  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

Our  New  England  cousins  have  been  indefatigable  in 
their  efforts  to  preserve  for  future  generations  the  rec- 
ords of  the  great  deeds  that  were  done  by  their  fore- 
fathers, and  every  incident  of  their  progress  under 
Colonial  and  State  government  has  been  emblazoned  upon 
the  pages  of  history  or  inscribed  upon  monuments  of 
bronze  and  of  marble. 

The  historian's  story  has  been  embellished  by  the  ex- 
quisite imagery  of  the  poet,  or  portrayed  by  the  magic 
touch  of  the  painter's  brush,  or  fashioned  into  lifelike- 
ness  by  the  dexterous  skill  of  the  sculptor. 

When  the  great  roll-call  of  American  military  hero- 
ism is  taken,  New  England  responds  with  a  mighty  array 
of  great  names  that  have  become  household  words. 
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And  because  we  of  the  South  have  been  supine  and 
negligent  in  matters  that  concern  our  own  history  and 
achievement,  shall  we  find  fault  with  our  neighbors  of  the 
North  on  account  of  their  greater  zeal  and  better  man- 
agement? Rather  shall  we  not  exclaim  with  the  old 
Roman  satirist,  Juvenal,  "sempter  ego  auditor  tantum?" 
"Must  I  always  listen  to  the  recitals  of  others?"  when  I 
have  every  whit  as  good  a  story  of  my  own  to  tell. 

If  one  were  to  inquire  of  any  American  audience  the 
name  of  that  herald  of  the  Revolution  who,  mounted  upon 
his  flying  steed,  bore  through  "Middlesex  village  and 
farm"  the  first  warning  of  the  impending  conflict,  I  doubt 
not  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  would  think  of 
the  "midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere."  But  if  we  were  to 
ask  of  the  same  audience  the  name  of  that  intrepid  sol- 
dier who  sealed  with  his  life's  blood  the  final  page  of  our 
record  of  seven  years'  struggle  and  suffering  and  carnage, 
is  there  one  who  could  answer  the  question?  The  story 
of  Paul  Revere  is  a  household  tale,  immortalized  by  the 
New  England  poet-laureate,  chronicled  by  the  New  Eng- 
land historian,  depicted  by  the  New  England  artist- 
painter.  But  no  one  of  his  own  countrymen  has  yet 
arisen  to  proclaim  the  name  of  Captain  William  Will- 
mott,  of  the  Maryland  Line,  whose  blood  was  the  last  to 
be  spilled  in  an  engagement  between  American  and  Brit- 
ish troops  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution!  Such  neglect 
as  that  of  which  we  are  guilty  could  not  occur  in  New 
England. 

It  is  this  incident  of  American  and,  particularly  of 
Maryland  history,  which  I  desire  to  bring  before  you 
tonight. 

The  WTillmotts  were  an  old  Maryland  family,  residing 
in  Baltimore  County,  the  founder  of  which,  John  Will- 
mott,  had  come  from  England  and  settled  near  Back 
River  in  Baltimore  County,  where  he  married.  He  died 
in  the  year  1719. 

The  Willmotts  were  well-born  folk,  and  were  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  leading  old  families  of  the 
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county — the  Owings,  the  Merryman,  the  Bowen,  the  Tal- 
bott,  the  Cromwell  and  the  Gittings  families. 

Robert  Willmott,  a  grandson  of  John,  the  settler, 
married  Sarah  Merryman  of  Baltimore  County  in  1748 
and  died  in  1773,  leaving  nine  children — five  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  second  son  by  this  marriage  was  Wil- 
liam Willmott,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

William  Willmott  was  born  in  Baltimore  County, 
about  the  year  1753.  He  had  barely  attained  his  majority 
when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  the 
South.  He  was  among  the  first  in  Marly  and  to  join  the 
patriot  ranks.  In  August,  1776,  he  was  appointed  ensign 
of  Captain  Zachariah  MacCubbin's  Company,  in  Colonel 
Josias  Carvel  Hall's  battalion  of  Baltimore  County 
militia,  belonging  to  the  Flying  Camp,  and  was  active 
in  enrolling  recruits  for  the  service  during  that  exciting 
period. 

In  December,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieu- 
tenant in  Captain  Benjamin  Brookes'  Company,  3d  Mary- 
land Regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mordecai 
Gist,  and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  same  regi- 
ment on  October  15,  1777. 

He  participated  in  many  a  hazardous  enterprise  that 
was  planned  against  the  enemy.  He  was  with  the  Mary- 
land "Four  Hundred,"  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island  in 
August,  1776.  He  was  in  Sullivan's  raid,  exactly  one  year 
later,  upon  the  British  troops  and  Jersey  Loyalists  en- 
camped on  Staten  Island. 

In  the  latter  enterprise  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  but 
managed  to  escape  from  the  island  by  swimming,  naked 
and  supported  by  a  piece  of  rail  fence,  across  the  river, 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  to  the  mainland.  Many  persons 
are  inclined  to  be  skeptical  when  they  hear  these  personal 
narratives  of  a  time  so  remote.  They  assume  that  they 
are  mere  household  yarns  spun  by  our  forefathers  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  family  as  it  gathered  about  the  fire- 
side in  the  long  winter  evenings.    In  some  instances  this 
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may  be  so,  but  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  have 
here  tonight  the  very  letter  which  was  written  by  young 
Willmott  just  one  month  after  his  escape  from  Staten 
Island — a  letter  that  has  not  seen  light  for  nearly  140 
years.  In  this  letter  his  escape  is  minutely  described. 
He  served  in  the  3rd  Regiment,  Maryland  Line,  under 
Colonel  Mordecai  Gist,  until  January  1,  1781,  when  he 
was  advanced  to  the  2d  Maryland,  then  commanded  by 
Colonel  John  Gunby,  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Eager 
Howard  as  second  in  command. 

He  was  again  in  Maryland,  his  native  State,  in  June, 
1781  (probably  on  a  furlough),  when,  appreciating  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed,  he  executed 
his  "last  will  and  testament,"  which  was  probated  only 
two  years  later.  It  is  on  record  in  the  Orphans'  Court  of 
this  city,  and  is  of  considerable  interest. 

In  the  preamble,  it  reads:  "I,  William  Willmott,  of 
Baltimore  County  and  State  of  Maryland,  being  at  this 
time  called  to  the  defense  of  my  Country,  do  hereby  make 
this  my  last  will  and  testament."  Being  unmarried,  he  be- 
queathed all  of  his  estate  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  To 
his  favorite  brother,  Robert,  then  a  lieutenant  of  artillery 
in  the  Continental  Army,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  property, 
making  at  the  same  time  the  following  provision: 
"Whereas  my  aforesaid  brother  Robert,  at  this  time  be- 
longs to  the  Continental  Army  and  may,  from  the  for- 
tune of  war,  fall  before  he  disposes  of  what  I  have  hereby 
bequeathed  him,"  in  such  event  the  property  should  be 
distributed  amongst  the  surviving  brothers  and  sisters. 

About  this  period  (1781)  the  theater  of  conflict  was 
being  transferred  to  the  southward,  where  Mordecai  Gist, 
Otho  Holland  Williams  and  John  Eager  Howard,  of  the 
Maryland  Line,  were  destined  to  win  undying  fame.  The 
battles  near  Camden,  South  Carolina;  at  Cowpens,  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  at  Hobkirks'  Hill  and  Eutaw 
Springs,  followed  with  varying  results  with  respect  to 
the  American  cause,  leading  up  to  the  culmination  of  the 
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war  in  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1781.  In  nearly  all  of  these  engagements 
and  events,  the  troops  of  the  Maryland  Line  played  a 
prominent  and  honorable  part. 

The  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  the  great 
stroke  which  scattered  the  ever-diminishing  hopes  of  the 
British  in  the  ultimate  subjugation  of  American  liberties, 
but  Yorktown  did  not  put  an  immediate  end  to  the  war. 
In  November,  1781,  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  with  his 
army,  was  still  fighting  in  South  Carolina,  aided  by  Gen- 
eral Gist  and  Colonel  Williams  of  the  Maryland  Line,  by 
Colonels  Lee  and  William  Washington  of  the  Virginia 
Cavalry,  and  later,  in  January,  1782,  by  St.  Clair  and 
Wayne  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  forces.  In 
passing  we  may  note  that  the  Marylanders,  who  were 
among  the  first  to  respond  to  our  country's  call- follow- 
ing the  battle  of  Lexington  at  the  daybreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution, were  also  among  the  last  to  leave  the  field  when 
the  sun  of  battle  descended  behind  the  horizon. 

On  July  11,  1782,  the  enemy  evacuated  Savannah,  the 
regulars  going  to  Charleston  and  the  loyalists,  under 
Brown,  taking  refuge  in  Florida.  "Late  in  August  the 
enemy  sent  out  a  foraging  fleet  from  Charleston  to  col- 
lect provisions,  and  General  Gist  with  his  brigade  

was  ordered  immediately  out  to  protect  the  Combahee 
district. 

"On  August  27th  Colonel  Laurens  (of  South  Caro- 
lina), who  was  hastening  to  join  him,  met  the  enemy  and 
in  a  slight  skirmish  was  killed. 

"General  Gist,  anticipating  the  damage  to  which 
Laurens  was  exposed,  marched  to  his  relief  and  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retreat  with  slight  loss.  As  soon  as  the 
enemy  crossed  the  bar  of  Beaufort  Harbor,  General  Gist 
moved  back  to  reinforce  the  main  army,  and  his  brigade 
was  not  engaged  again  during  the  war."  This  action 
of  August  27,  1782,  near  the  Combahee  River,  in  South 
Carolina,  was  the  last  regular  battle  which  the  historians 
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of  that  period  record.  The  British  continued  to  hold  a 
part  of  South  Carolina  and  the  City  of  Charleston,  which 
they  did  not  evacuate  until  the  middle  of  December. 

But  to  return  to  Captain  Willmott.  As  a  soldier  he 
was  fearless,  ambitious  and  fond  of  adventure,  and  the 
very  qualities  which  obtained  for  him  distinction  in  the 
military  calling  were  destined  to  be  the  means  of  his  un- 
doing. General  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  friend  of  Washing- 
ton and  commander  of  the  American  forces  in  the  South 
at  this  time,  had  taken  an  extraordinary  interest  in  young 
Willmott  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  an  extremely  im- 
portant, albeit  hazardous,  post  upon  John's  Island,  to  the 
southward  of  Charleston,  where  he  commanded  a  party 
of  observation,  and  stood  in  communication  with  several 
spies  in  the  town,  who  from  time  to  time  furnished  him, 
as  he  states  in  a  letter  to  General  Smallwood,  "with  every 
interesting  intelligence,  accurate  returns  of  their  army, 
and  sick  in  hospital,  etc." 

In  a  letter  written  by  General  Greene  to  Captain  Will- 
mott, dated  "Headquarters,  May  8,  1782"  (the  original 
of  which  is  now  in  the  Revolutionary  collection  of  Colonel 
Oswald  Tilghman,  of  Easton,  Md.),  General  Greene  thus 
admonishes  the  young  officer:  "You  should  be  exceed- 
ingly cautious  of  mentioning  what  you  are  doing  at  John's 
Island.  Neither  the  officers  nor  soldiers  with  you  should 
have  knowledge,  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  of  the  persons 
you  send  into  town  for  intelligence.  The  least  of  that 
matter  getting  to  the  enemy  will  hang  them.  Let  nobody 
in  camp  know  more  of  your  business  than  you  cannot 
avoid.  Answer  no  questions  nor  give  any  account  of  your 
transactions,  for  be  assured,  it  will  soon  get  to  the  enemy 
if  it  become  a  camp  talk.  Secrecy  is  the  life  of  every- 
thing of  that  kind  you  are  transacting.  Go  on  and  pros- 
per." So  great  was  Greene's  evident  predisposition  to- 
wards young  Willmott  that,  according  to  the  Southern 
historian,  McGrady,  "the  captains  and  subalterns  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Line  were  offended  because  Captain  Will- 
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mott  of  the  Maryland  Line  had  been  put  in  charge  of  a 
critical  service,  and  undertook  to  remonstrate  against  it 
and  discuss  with  the  General  the  propriety  of  the  detail." 

After  the  engagement  at  the  Combahee  River,  in  Au- 
gust, 1782,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  Captain 
Willmott,  with  a  small  command,  continued  at  his  post 
on  John's  Island,  watching  the  passage  by  Stono  Ferry. 
His  love  of  enterprise  led  him  occasionally  to  cross  the 
river  and  harass,  or  observe  the  enemy  on  James  Island. 
One  day  young  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  a  Polish  nobleman 
serving  as  an  officer  with  the  American  Army  encamped 
on  Ashley  Hill,  ten  miles  from  Charleston — a  man  of 
great  rashness  and  daring  (who  later  became  the  re- 
nowned Polish  patriot) — suggested  to  Captain  Willmott 
and  his  lieutenant,  Moore,  the  fatal  enterprise  of  cross- 
ing over  to  James  Island  for  the  purpose  of  surprising 
a  party  of  the  enemy  from  Fort  Johnson.  A  negro  who 
furnished  information  to  the  Americans  participating  in 
this  adventurous  undertaking  is  believed  to  have  been 
hired  and  sent  as  a  decoy  to  lead  them  into  an  ambuscade. 
It  was  the  14th  of  November,  1782,  when  the  expedition 
started  from  John's  Island  to  meet  its  fate. 

The  enemy  on  James  Island  was  well  prepared  for  the 
"surprise"  and  poured  into  the  little  company  so  terrible 
a  fusillade  that  Captain  Willmott  was  killed  instantly, 
whilst  Lieutenant  Moore,  with  others,  was  left  on  the  field 
covered  with  wounds. 

This  engagement  in  which  Willmott  lost  his  life  is  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  (the  original  of  which  is  still  in  pos- 
session of  a  Maryland  family)  that  was  written  by  Dr. 
Basil  Waring,  surgeon  of  the  Maryland  Line,  to  his  uncle, 
Captain  Clement  Hollyday.  It  is  dated,  "Camp  Ashley 
Hill,  December  25,  1782,"  and  from  it  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"About  a  month  ago  50  men  under  command  of  Col- 
onel Kosciuszko  and  Captain  Willmott  of  the  Maryland 
Line,  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  enemy  (45  in  number) 
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near  Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island.  A  warm  action  en- 
sued immediately.  We  soon  routed  and  made  them  retreat, 
but  200  men  as  a  reinforcement  coming  up  turned  the 
scale  just  when  the  victory  seemed  our  own;  and,  not- 
withstanding our  inferiority  of  numbers,  we  supported  a 
heavy  discharge  of  musketry  for  nearly  15  minutes: 
When  our  men,  being  entirely  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
overpowered  by  numbers,  were  at  last  forced  to  give  way, 
leaving  on  the  field  the  brave,  but  unfortunate  Captain 
Willmott,  who  was  shot  dead  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  his  lieutenant  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  with 
three  privates — the  enemy's  loss  exceeded  ours." 

From  Garden's  anecdotes  of  the  American  War  (page 
91)  I  quote  the  following: 

"A  few  days  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Charleston, 
a  very  rash  expedition,  suggested  by  Colonel  Kosciuszko, 
occasioned  the  loss  of  Captain  Willmott  and  Lieutenant 
Zedekiah  Moore,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  partisans 
of  the  service.  The  object  was  to  surprise  a  party  of 
the  enemy  from  Fort  Johnson,  working  in  view  of  the 
garrison  at  Charleston.  So  much  was  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  doubted  that  many  believed  that  the 
negro  who  gave  it  had  been  sent  expressly  to  decoy  the 
Americans.  Certain  it  is,  the  party  found  their  enemy 
prepared,  and  received  so  deadly  a  fire  that  Willmott  and 
several  of  his  men  fell  lifeless,  while  Moore  and  many 
others  remained  on  the  field  covered  with  wounds.  Kos- 
ciuszko, although  a  spontoon  was  shattered  in  his  hand 
and  his  coat  pierced  by  four  balls,  escaped  unhurt.  A 
British  dragoon  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  him  down  when 
he  was  killed  by  Mr.  William  Fuller,  a  very  young  and 
gallant  volunteer,  who  had  joined  the  expedition.  This 
was  the  last  blood  shed  in  the  Revolutionary  contest.  The 
British  buried  Willmott  with  the  honors  of  war,  and 
showed  the  greatest  attention  to  Moore,  who  was  re- 
moved to  Charleston  to  receive  the  best  surgical  assist- 
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"I  consider  it,  in  like  manner,  remarkable,"  says  Gar- 
den, "that  Willmott,  whose  courage  bordered  upon  rash- 
ness, and  who  was  never  known  to  impede  the  progress 
of  enterprise,  however  hazardous,  on  being  ordered  by 
Kosciuszko  to  get  ready  for  the  expedition,  said  to  Mr. 
John  Gibbes,  one  of  the  youthful  volunteers  who  served 
under  him:  'I  have  not  my  baggage  at  hand;  you  must 
lend  me  a  shift  of  clothes,  my  young  friend,  for  if  I  fall, 
which  is  not  unlikely,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me 
that  the  enemy  should  find  me  in  clean  linen' ;  and  a  bowl 
of  tea  being  presented  to  him  by  Miss  Mary  Ann  Gibbes, 
he  gallantly  said :  'This  attention  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing. It  is  delightful  to  think  that  the  last  refreshment 
that  may  ever  pass  my  lips  was  presented  by  so  lovely 
and  amiable  a  friend.'  In  a  few  hoi^rs  he  was  numbered 
with  the  dead." 

I  may  pause  here  to  observe  that  Willmott,  young  and 
rash  as  he  was,  evidently  realized  that  he  was  constantly 
playing  a  game  of  hazard  with  Death  as  his  opponent. 
His  parting  words  to  the  young  woman,  just  quoted;  his 
letters  to  his  family  wherein  he  mentions  the  death  of 
various  officers  of  the  Maryland  Line;  the  executing  of 
his  will  before  he  started  for  the  South,  never  more  to 
return,  and  even  the  letter  written  after  his  escape  in 
August,  1777,  from  Staten  Island,  "that  horrid  hole,"  as 
he  describes  it,  which  concludes  with  his  favorite  expres- 
sion, "Your  sincere  friend  until  death,"  all  bear  witness 
that  he  was  keenly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  walk- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  Valley  of  Death-Shadow.  Shall 
we  say  that  his  was  a  state  of  mind  peculiar  to  his  mili- 
tary environment,  or  was  it  a  premonition  of  his  untimely 
demise  ?  He  truly  is  a  brave  spirit  who,  foreknowing  the 
danger,  does  not  shrink  from  the  ordeal. 

Dr.  Ramsey,  in  his  "History  of  the  Revolution,"  in 
South  Carolina  (page  375),  states:  "A  short  time  be- 
fore the  evacuation  of  Charleston  an  attempt  was  made 
against  a  British  detachment  on  James  Island.     In  this 
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unsuccessful  enterprise  Captain  Willmott,  a  brave  and 
worthy  officer  of  the  Maryland  Line,  lost  his  life.  This 
was  the  last  drop  of  blood  which  was  shed  in  the  Ameri- 
can War." 

Judge  Johnson  in  his  "Life  of  Greene"  (vol.  2,  page 
345),  mentions  this  affair  of  the  14th  of  November,  1782, 
and  states  that  Willmott  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was 
himself  shot  dead,  and  Lieutenant  Moore,  his  second  in 
command,  and  a  servant,  were  severely  wounded  and 
made  prisoners.  He  adds :  "This  was  the  last  blood  shed 
in  the  American  War." 

"Heitman's  Historical  Register,"  a  valuable  compila- 
tion in  the  main,  but  abounding  in  minor  inaccuracies, 
contains  this  reference  to  Captain  Willmott: 

"William  Willmott  (Maryland).  First  Lieutenant 
Third  Maryland  Regiment,  December  10,  1776;  Captain, 
October  15,  1777:  transferred  to  Second  Maryland,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1781 :  killed  on  John's  [James]  Island,  South  Car- 
olina, November  4th  [14th],  1782,  by  a  British  foraging 
party.  The  blood  of  Captain  Willmott  was  the  last  spilled 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution."  There  are  two  errors  in 
Heitman's  reference.  First,  Willmott  was  killed  on  James 
Island,  and  second,  the  date  was  November  14th;  facts 
that  are  established  by  the  early  historians,  by  the  local 
traditions  of  the  district  of  Charleston,  and  particularly, 
as  to  the  date  of  his  death,  by  our  own  Maryland  Archives 
(vol.  18,  page  479). 

The  South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  at  the  request 
of  those  interested  in  the  subject,  has  recently  attempted 
to  locate  the  exact  spot  where  this  intrepid  officer  of  the 
Maryland  Line  lost  his  life. 

Somewhere,  doubtless  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island,  near  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, he  was  buried.  Over  his  unmarked  grave  the  ocean 
breezes  bear  the  fragrance  of  sweet  scented  magnolias, 
planted  there  by  the  hand  of  the  all-seeing  Father,  who 
marks  even  the  sparrow's  fall. 
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The  surviving  brothers  of  Captain  Willmott  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky  before  the  year  1790,  and  their  de- 
scendants today  are  honored  citizens  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  live.  His  sisters  married  into  Maryland 
families  of  prominent  position.  Thus  this  branch  of  the 
family  of  Willmott  disappeared  from  the  public  records 
of  this  State  prior  to  the  year  1800. 

I  have  endeavored  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Captain 
Willmott  not  only  from  history  itself,  but  also  as  it  comes 
down  to  us  in  letters  that  were  written  from  the  very 
battlefields  of  the  Revolution. 

At  some  future  day  there  will  arise  a  man,  wielding  a 
pen  more  forceful  than  mine,  or  with  a  voice  possessing 
a  wider  range  of  influence  in  the  community,  who  will 
be  able  to  impress  upon  the  citizens  of  this  State  the 
patriotic  duty  of  erecting  some  commemorative  monu- 
ment or  other  memorial  in  honor  of  Captain  William 
Willmott  of  the  Maryland  Line,  "the  Omega  of  the  Revo- 
lution," who  sealed  with  his  young  life's  blood  the  final 
page  of  the  testament  of  Independence,  dying  a  hero's 
death  as  the  last  echo  of  Lexington  passed  on  into  history. 


HEART-CONTENT 


A  single  lesson,  hard  to  learn, 

Is  this  of  heart-content — 
And  yet  life's  jarring  notes,  by  it 

In  harmony  are  blent. 
The  grandest  symphonies  sustain 

A  tender,  inner  life — 
The  strongest  souls  are  those  which  grow 

'Gainst  wind,  and  storm,  and  strife. 
********* 

The  subtle,  happy  art,  to  win 

Some  good  from  all  that's  sent, 
This  is  the  blessed  secret  of 

A  quiet  heart-content. 

(Author  Unknown) 
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Patriotism  of  Maryland  Women 
in  the  Revolution 

(Contributed) 

By  Isaac  Henry  Ford 


NOVEMBER  4,  1780— By  accounts  from  Maryland 
we  are  informed  that  the  like  spirit  of  patriotism 
has  been  kindled  amongst  the  women  of  that  State  as  in 
Philadelphia.  Large  sums  have  been  presented  for  the 
use  of  the  brave  American  Army;  part  of  which  has 
been  laid  out  in  linen,  and  in  one  town,  Baltimore,  six 
hundred  shirts  have  been  made  for  the  immediate  supply 
of  the  troops  in  that  article  of  clothing. 

Mrs.  Lee,  the  lady  of  His  Excellency,  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  had  early  written  to  women  of  the  several 
counties,  who  readily  engaged,  each  to  be  the  treasurer 
of  her  particular  district.  Returns  have  not  yet  been 
made  of  the  sums  presented,  but  in  some  counties,  that 
of  Dorset  particularly,  the  amount  of  thirty  pounds  in 
specie  has  been  presented  by  some  individuals. 

In  the  city  of  Annapolis,  notwithstanding  many  of 
the  citizens  had  removed  to  their  country  seats  during 
the  summer  season,  and  made  their  contributions  in  the 
respective  districts  of  their  country  residence,  yet  there 
has  been  collected  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and  one-third  currency ; 
some  women  offering  two,  some  five  and  some  twenty 
guineas  in  species. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  encomiums  that  have 
been  already  given  to  the  ladies  for  their  exertions. 
Every  Whig  mind  must  be  sensible  that  they  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  Even  those  who  are  enemies  to  the  cause 
must  admit  that  their  means  of  serving  it  do  honor  to 
the  sex.     The  women  of  every  part  of  the  globe  are 
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under  obligations  to  those  of  America  for  having  shown 
that  women  are  capable  of  the  highest  political  virtue. 
Those  of  posterity  will  also  acknowledge  that  they  de- 
rive happiness  and  glory  them.  We  cannot  help  imagin- 
ing what  some  learned  and  elegant  historian,  the  Hume 
of  future  America,  when  he  comes  to  write  the  affairs 
of  these  times  will  say  on  the  subject. 

In  a  history,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  published 
about  the  year  1820,  may  be  found  a  paragraph  to  the 
following  purpose:  "The  treasury  was  now  exhausted 
and  the  army  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
clothing,  when  the  women  gave  a  respite  to  our  affairs 
by  one  of  those  exertions  that  will  forever  do  honor  to 
the  sex.  In  the  State  of  simplicity  and  plainness  in 
which  our  country  then  was  they  had  not  earrings  and 
bracelets  to  give,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  women  on 
a  like  occasion,  but  they  presented  gold  and  silver  and 
what  share  of  paper  money  had  come  into  their  hands. 
This  was  laid  out  in  linens  and  shirts  were  made  by 
their  hands  for  the  use  of  the  soldiery."  "Mrs.  Reed,  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  lady  of  the  then  President,  a  most 
amiable  woman,  was  the  first  to  patronize  the  measure." 
"Mrs.  Lee,  of  Maryland,  the  lady  of  the  Governor  of  that, 
a  woman  of  excellent  accomplishments,  was  in  her  State 
the  next  to  receive  the  patriotic  flame,  and  give  it  popu- 
larity among  her  sex." 

"Mrs.  Washington,  of  Virginia,  lady  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Commander-in-Chief,  was  equally  favoring 
to  it  in  her  State.  The  jerseys  had  been  already  warmed 
by  the  example  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  loyal  women  of 
that  State"  co-operated. 

Moore's  Diary,  pp.  341-342. 


How  prone  to  err  is  mortal  man, 

E'en  in  his  best  estate; 
He  sins,  and  sees  his  folly,  too, 

Regrets,  but,  oh!  too  late.  — Pegram. 
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Historic  Families  of  Maryland 

By  Mrs.  Hester  Dorsey  Richardson 


PRESTON  FAMILY 

ACCORDING  to  Burke,  the  most  eminent  English  au- 
.  thority,  the  ancient  and  Knightly  family  of  Preston 
was  seated  at  Preston  Patrick  from  time  immemorial, 
but  the  first  of  the  family  preserved  on  record  being 
Richard  de  Preston,  who  was  possessed  of  this  and  other 
Lordships  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  II.  This  was  in 
the  County  of  Westmoreland,  England,  from  which  de- 
scended many  branches  of  the  Preston  family.  In  the 
time  of  King  Charles  I  several  representatives  of  this 
ancient  family  suffered  for  their  loyalty  to  that  unhappy 
monarch — their  estates  being  in  some  cases  sequestrated ; 
in  others,  spent  in  His  Majesty's  service. 

The  Preston  name  is  also  of  great  antiquity  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  first  of  the  family  on  record  is  Leolphus 
de  Preston,  living  at  the  time  of  William  the  Lion.  From 
this  line  of  Prestons  descended  Lord  Dingwell. 

The  Viscount  Gormanston,  Premier  Viscount  of  the 
Peerage  of  Ireland  and  Baron  Gormanston,  of  White- 
wood,  County  Meath,  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain, 
descended  from  Roger  de  Preston,  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland,  1327.  The  title  of  Viscount  Tara,  ex- 
tinct in  1642,  was  held  by  Hon.  Thomas  Preston,  son 
of  Christopher  Preston. 

Representatives  of  these  great  titled  families  came 
to  America  in  Colonial  days,  but  in  so  limited  a  space  as 
that  devoted  to  these  little  sketches,  we  cannot  go  into 
the  ancient  direct  lineages,  and  so  confine  our  attention 
at  present  to  the  early  Maryland  men  of  the  name  of 
Preston  who  became  factors  in  our  history  or  social  life. 
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Of  these  the  first  was  Richard  Preston,  Commander 
of  the  Patuxent,  Commissioner  to  govern  Maryland  un- 
der the  Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  stands  out  in 
Colonial  Maryland  history  as  a  statesman  and  diplomat 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

Arriving  in  Virginia  on  the  ship  "Paul  of  London," 
in  the  year  1635,  when  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
was  at  once  accorded  a  prominent  place  in  the  affairs 
of  that  Colony.  He  was  granted  large  tracks  of  land  in 
Virginia  for  the  transportation  of  Colonists  from  both 
Governor  John  West  and  Sir  William  Berkley.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  justices  of  Nansemond  County,  Virginia, 
prior  to  his  removal  to  Maryland,  proving  his  high  social 
and  political  connection  in  England,  which  is  particularly 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  he  held  high  office  under  the 
Crown,  although  actively  opposed  to  the  Established 
Church.  In  the  year  1649  to  escape  the  oppression  of 
non-conformists  in  Virginia  a  large  group  of  important 
men  left  Virginia  at  the  invitation  of  Governor  William 
Stone  and  settled  in  Maryland.  Among  these  were  Rich- 
ard Preston,  Edward  Lloyd  and  others  of  social  im- 
portance. Richard  Preston  was  at  once  appointed  to 
high  military  office,  becoming  Commander  of  the  north 
side  of  the  Patuxent  River  with  the  power  to  grant 
warrants  for  land  to  "any  adventurers  that  shall  make 
their  just  title  appear,  provided  that  he,  the  said  Mr. 
Preston,  do  testify  such  titles,  particularly  into  the  Sec- 
retary's office,  before  the  return  of  the  Certificate  of 
Survey." 

"Preston-on-the-Patuxent,"  the  estate  of  Richard 
Preston  in  Calvert  County,  is  the  most  ancient  survival 
in  Maryland.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Patuxent 
immediately  opposite  Sotterley,  the  historic  home  of 
Governor  Plater.  The  Preston  Mansion  is  interesting 
as  a  scene  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  battle  between 
Englishmen  on  American  soil.  It  was  also  the  Seat  of 
Government  under  the  commonweath  of  England,  in  the 
year  1650. 
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At  the  time  of  his  death,  Richard  Preston  owned 
about  ten  thousand  acres  of  choice  lands  in  Maryland, 
several  of  which  tracks  he  named  "Preston,"  which  cus- 
tom is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  English  family  of 
Preston  of  Preston.  Richard  Preston,  of  Preston-on-the- 
Patuxent,  was  always  in  office  under  the  different  ad- 
ministrations at  one  time  representing  the  Lord  Balti- 
more, at  another,  the  Parliament,  and  always  identified 
with  the  men  of  prestige  and  influence.  His  grandson, 
Samuel  Preston,  became  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  in 
1711,  member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  Provincial 
Treasurer  and  Master  in  Chancery  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  at  various  periods.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Governor  Thomas  Lloyd  of  Pennsylvania  of  Dolo- 
bran,  Wales,  their  descendents  being  numbered  among 
the  leading  families  of  Philadelphia. 

Probably  related  to  Richard  Preston,  and  certainly 
of  high  social  position,  was  "Thomas  Preston  Gentle- 
man," of  Baltimore  County,  who  is  almost  invariably  so 
designated  in  the  Public  Records,  and  who  in  his  will, 
dated  December  7,  1708,  so  writes  himself. 

Thomas  Preston  the  first,  of  Baltimore  County,  was 
in  Maryland  as  early  as  1674,  proven  by  the  Land  Rec- 
ords, and  according  to  his  deposition  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1646.  His  landed  possessions  aggregated  over  two 
thousand  acres  in  Baltimore  County,  on  the  Bush  and 
Gunpowder  Rivers,  located  in  Harford  County  since  its 
erection  from  Baltimore  County.  Among  the  tracts 
owned  by  the  early  Prestons  were  "Cheapside,"  500 
acres;  "Aberly  Lodge,"  242  acres;  "Everly  Hills,"  356 
acres;  "Pitchcroft,"  112  acres;  "Preston's  Chance,"  291 
acres;  "Expectation,"  406  acres,  and  several  others. 

That  Thomas  Preston  lived  the  quiet  life  of  an  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman  on  his  wide  spreading  acres  in 
beautiful  Baltimore  County  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  took  no  part  in  the  active  official  concerns  of  the 
Province,  other  than  advancing  money  for  the  Indian 
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expeditions  and  joining  the  other  prominent  gentlemen 
of  Lord  Baltimore's  Palatinate  in  an  address  to  King 
William  III,  asking  relief  from  the  oppressions  of  John 
Coode,  who  had  seized  the  Government  of  Maryland. 
Thomas  Preston  died  in  the  year  1710,  leaving  a  wife 
Mary,  sons  Nathan,  Thomas  and  James,  and  daughters 
Esther  Raven,  wife  of  Luke  Raven,  and  Sarah  Skats. 

James  Preston,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Preston, 
married  Sarah  Scott,  the  daughter  of  Ensign  Daniel 
Scott,  of  His  Majesty's  Colonial  service,  who,  with  other 
military  officers  in  Baltimore  County,  signed  an  address 
to  King  William  III  congratulating  His  Majesty  on  his 
happy  escape  from  assassination  in  the  year  1696.  The 
proof  of  the  identity  of  Sarah  Scott  Preston  is  found  in 
the  distribution  of  Ensign  Daniel  Scott's  estate,  in  which 
"James  Preston  is  paid  money  in  right  of  his  wife  Sarah, 
a  daughter  of  the  deceased,  for  her  part  of  the  deceased's 
estate." 

The  Records  of  Baltimore  County  attest  the  fact  that 
the  Preston  men  continued  to  intermarry  with  the  other 
leading  families  of  the  Province  and  State.  James  Pres- 
ton 2nd  was  a  man  of  affairs,  and  represented  Baltimore 
County  in  the  General  Assembly  in  the  year  1711,  the 
same  year  in  which  Samuel  Preston,  grandson  of  Richard 
Preston,  of  Maryland,  was  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  first  time. 

The  next  James  Preston  (3rd)  was  by  order  of  the 
Governor  and  Council  appointed  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Court  for  Baltimore  County,  May  23,  1753.  This 
important  office  was  a  favorite  one  among  the  gentlemen 
of  Colonial  Maryland,  as  it  carried  great  dignity  and 
influence. 

Space  is  too  limited  to  follow  out  the  various  lines 
of  descent  and  marriages ;  sufficient  to  say  that  the  ances- 
tral lines  include  the  Bonds,  Johnsons,  Chews,  Burgesses, 
Pierponts,  Gaithers,  Warfields,  Rogers,  Taylor  and  other 
distinguished  families  of  Maryland.    It  is  therefore  but 
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history  repeating  itself  to  find  a  descendant  of  the  old 
Preston  family  of  Baltimore  County  upholding  the  best 
traditions  of  Baltimore  and  of  Maryland  in  the  person 
of  His  Honor,  Mayor  James  H.  Preston,  who  has  proven 
himself  a  worthy  descendant  of  a  race  of  men  who  from 
earliest  annals  of  Great  Britain  have  filled  worthily  offices 
of  public  trust. 


JENKINS  FAMILY 

An  interesting  reference  to  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State,  associating  him  with  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  proving  his  acquaintance  with  persons  living 
in  Maryland  in  the  year  1675  was  found  by  the  writer 
in  the  Chancery  Records  of  Maryland,  Liber  C.  P.  L.  No. 
3,  folio  758,  under  date  of  1721,  in  which  year  Major 
Nicholas  Sewall  gave  a  deposition  concerning  the  heirs 
of  Thomas  Gerrard. 

The  deposition  made  in  the  year  1721  by  Major  Sewall 
stated  that  he  "was  then  aged  sixty-seven  years  or  there- 
about; that  about  forty-six  years  ago  when  in  England 
this  deponent  being  then  in  London  in  company  with 
the  then  Lord  Baltimore,  at  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins'  his 
house,  being  then  Secretary  of  State,  a  certain  gentleman 
applied  himself  to  Lord  Baltimore,  who  he  took  to  be  one 
of  the  family  being  he  entertained  the  said  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  this  deponent  while  the  said  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins 
was  at  dinner,  discoursing  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
the  said  person  asked  the  Lord  Baltimore  if  he  knew 
Capt.  Gerard  Slye,  of  Maryland  (who  had  married  a 
relative  of  his,  a  maiden  named  Saunders,  now  in  Lon- 
don, etc." 

The  object  in  quoting  this  deposition  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  showing  the  intimate  relations  existing  between 
Lord  Baltimore  and  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  whose  nephew, 
Thomas  Jenkins,  is  claimed  as  the  first  of  the  family  in 
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Maryland,  where  on  November  14,  1670,  Thomas  Jenkins, 
of  Charles  County,  proved  his  right  to  100  acres  of  land. 

There  are  other  data  connecting  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins 
with  interests  in  Maryland,  and  it  is  no  doubt  quite  within 
the  possibilities  to  establish  the  direct  lineage  back  to  the 
early  Ap  Jenkins  family  of  Wales,  as  the  Maryland 
Jenkins  family  coat  of  arms  is  the  best  possible  proof, 
in  connection  with  other  data  here  recorded. 

The  Jenkins  family  has  always  stood  for  high  ideals 
and  noble  Christian  generosity  in  Maryland,  and  their 
good  works  will  live  after  them. 


FORD-FOARD  FAMILY  OF  CECIL  COUNTY 

The  Ford  family,  of  Ford's  Landing,  Cecil  County, 
is  one  of  the  old  and  socially  prominent  families  of  that 
part  of  Maryland  lying  on  the  Elk  River,  famous  for  its 
beauty  of  scenery  and  the  hospitality  of  its  people. 

Traditions  vary  as  to  the  origin  of  this  family, 
Huguenot  ancestry  being  the  belief  in  one  branch,  while 
Scotch  beginnings  being  strongly  held  by  another.  The 
finding  of  an  heraldic  seal  bearing  the  impress  of  a  lion, 
attached  to  a  bond  to  which  Charles  Ford  affixed  his 
signature  in  the  year  1755,  inclines  the  writer  to  believe 
that  the  Fords  of  Ford's  Landing  descend  from  the 
Ford  family  of  Abbeyfield,  England,  whose  shield  bears 
a  lion  rampant. 

This  Charles  Ford  was  the  son  of  Richard  Ford  and 
Elinor,  his  wife,  the  first  of  the  line  in  Cecil  County. 
His  birth  is  recorded  as  occurring  on  February  3,  1718-19, 
in  St.  Stephen's  Parish  Register  of  Cecil  County. 

Charles  Ford  was  in  His  Majesty's  service  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  in  the  year  1758,  being  paid 
for  his  services  in  "The  Lancaster  Alarm"  that  year.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  Captain  Peter  Bayard's  Militia,  in 
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Cecil  County,  constituting  a  part  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
Provincial  forces  1740-48. 

Captain  John  Ford,  of  Revolutionary  War  distinc- 
tion, was  the  son  of  Charles  Ford.  His  marriage  to 
Milicent  Hyland,  descendant  of  Colonel  John  Hyland,  of 
St.  John's  Manor  and  of  "Harmony  Hall,"  cemented  with 
ties  of  blood,  friendships  already  existing  between  the 
representative  old  families  of  Cecil  County. 

Charles  Tilden  Ford,  named  for  his  maternal  grand- 
father, saw  active  service  in  the  war  of  1812-14,  in  Cecil 
County.  By  his  marriage  to  Mary  Mauldin  he  continued 
the  family  custom  of  always  marrying  wives  of  social 
position. 

Through  his  maternal  grandmother,  Martha  Tilden, 
Charles  Tilden  Ford  and  his  descendants  are  traced  to 
the  Lord  of  Great  Oak  Manor,  Kent  County,  Maryland. 

The  children  of  Rev.  John  Ford,  son  of  Charles 
Tilden  Ford,  entered  in  the  family  Bible,  were  Charles 
Ford,  John  Fletcher  Ford,  Samuel  Ford,  McCarroll  Ford, 
Margaret  S.  Ford,  Edwin  Ford,  Wilbur  Fisk  Ford,  Alfred 
Ford,  Isaac  Henry  Ford,  Maru  Elizabeth  Ford  and  Sarah 
Mauldin  Ford. 

Of  those  still  living,  Mr.  Isaac  Henry  Ford,  of  Elk- 
ton,  Maryland,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  has  long  been 
identified  with  Maryland  public  affairs,  having  filled 
many  offices  of  public  trust,  both  by  election  and  appoint- 
ment. 


Thoughts  are  Things 

You  never  can  tell  what  a  thought  may  do, 

In  bringing  you  hate  or  love, 

For  thoughts  are  things, 

And  their  airy  wings  are  swifter  than  carrier  doves, 

They  follow  the  law  of  the  universe, 

Each  thing  creates  it's  kind, 

They  speed  o'er  the  track  to  bring  you  back, 

Whate'er  goes  out  of  your  mind. 

—ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 
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Patriotic  Societies 


With  a  view  to  creating  interest  in  the  historic  research  and 
patriotic  work  of  the  country,  it  is  planned  to  furnish  lists — 
from  time  to  time  as  space  permits — of  the  officers,  the  objects 
and  the  eligibility  clause,  first  of  those  societies  having  branch 
organizations  in  Maryland;  later,  others  will  be  included,  as  many 
Marylanders  are  members  of  societies  that  do  not  have  organiza- 
tion in  the  State, 


United  States  Daughters  of  1812 
in  Maryland 


STATE  BOARD  OF  MANAGEMENT,   1913-1914-1915 

OFFICERS 

President        -         -         -  MRS.  JAMES  D.  IGLEHART 

First  Vice-President       -  MRS.  W.  BURNS   TRUNDLE 

Second  Vice-President  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  C.  SMITH 

Third  Vice-President      -  MRS.  WALTER  B.  SWINDELL 

Recording  Secretary      -  MISS  HARRIETT  P.  MARINE 

Corresponding  Secretary  MRS.  ALBERT  H.  HOMBURG 

Treasurer       -         -         -  MRS.  ANDREW  J.  KELLY 

Registrar        -         -         -  MRS.  ALBERT  K.  HADEL 

Historian        -         -         -  MRS.  GEORGE  W.  SADTLER 

Librarian        -         -         -  MRS.  ISAAC  WIMBERT  MOHLER 

Auditor  -         -         -  MRS.  HARRY  C.  GAITHER 

Memorialist   -         -         -  MRS.  NICHOLAS  L.  DASHIELL 

DIRECTORS 

MRS.  ROBERT  K.  WARING  MRS.  CHARLES  M.  LANAHAN 
MISS  FLORENCE  SADTLER  MISS  ELIZABETH  GREENWAY 
MRS.  PHILIP  B.  WATTS  MRS.  WILLIAM  R.  WEBB 

MRS.  WILLIAM  REED  MRS.  REUBEN  R.  HOLLOWAY 

OBJECTS 

1.  To  publish  memoirs  of  famous  patrotic  women  of  the  United 
States  from  1784  to  1815. 

2.  To  be  a  factor  in  educational  and  patriotic  progress  by  urging 
the  United  States  Government,  through  an  act  of  Congress,  to 
compile  and  publish  an  authentic  list  of  men  in  military,  naval 
and  civil  service  from  1784  to  1815,  inclusive.  To  preserve  docu- 
ments and  events  relative  to  the  renown  of  each  State. 
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3.  To  promote  a  home  where  the  descendants  of  said  men  need- 
ing such  may  find  shelter. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Any  white  woman  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Society 
who  is  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  whose  lineal  ancestors 
served  in  the  Army,  Navy  or  the  Civil  Government  of  the  United 
States  at  any  time  during  the  thirty-one  years  which  followed  the 
close  of  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution,  provided  such  appli- 
cant be  acceptable  to  the  Society. 


Information  Desired 


The  following  query  has  been  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  The  Patriotic  Marylander.  The  manage- 
ment will  gladly  publish  such  queries,  but  cannot  become 
responsible  for  securing  the  answers,  which  must  come 
voluntarily  from  those  willing  to  give  the  desired  in- 
formation. Address  questions  and  answers  to  Miss  Caro- 
lina V.  Sudler,  Station  E,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Query 

John  Foster  Leverton  and  Gary  or  George  Leverton 
(or  Leaverton)  came  from  England  or  Scotland  and 
settled  in  Caroline  County  before  the  Revolutionary  War, 
in  which  they  both  served.  The  name  of  the  wife  of  the 
latter  was  Polly.  John  Foster  Leverton  married  Hannah 
Wilson,  in  Caroline  County,  July  16,  1781.  Can  any 
reader  of  The  Patriotic  Marylander  tell : 

(1)  Whether  these  two  men  were  brothers. 

(2)  On  what  ship  they  came. 

(3)  The  full  name  of  the  wife  of  George  or  Gary. 

(4)  The  names  of  the  parents  of  Hannah  Wilson 
and  whether  they  had  Colonial  or  Revolutionary  records. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  S.,  Springfield,  111. 


Information  desired  of  Richard  Parrish's  descend- 
ants. He  settled  in  Dorchester  County,  married  Susanna 
Comfort,  and  died  in  1719.  John  and  Comfort  Parrish 
are  named  in  the  census  of  1776  in  Nanticoke. 

M.  R.  R.,  Howard  Park. 
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Side- Lights  on  Maryland 
History 

By  HESTER  DORSEY  RICHARDSON 

State  Historian.  Maryland  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

National  Historian,  Order  of  Colonial  Lords  of  Manors  in  America 

Historian,  The  Municipal  Flag  Commission  of  Baltimore 

SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  MARYLAND  HISTORY 
consists  of  two  volumes  of  about  1 ,000  pages, 
containing  over  one  hundred  sketches  of  Colonial 
Maryland  families,  with  104  beautiful  half-tone 
illustrations,  including  Coats-of-Arms,  Miniature 
Portraits,  Manor  Houses,  Portraits  of  Maryland 
Worthies,  and  a  complete  set  of  portraits  of  the 
Lords  Baltimore  in  historical  costumes. 

Officially  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  and  by  law  enacted  1914,  Side-Lights 
on  Maryland  History  was  placed  in  every  Univer- 
sity, College,  High  School  and  Library  in  the  State. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  this  valuable  work  to  be 
had.  There  will  be  no  future  edition — type  already 
distributed. 

Price,  complete  in  two  volumes,  $5 

SEND  CHECK  FOR  SAME  TO 

RICHARDSON  &  RICHARDSON 

2127  North  Charles  Street  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Family  History  Traced  for  Membership 
in  Patriotic  Societies 

Illuminated  Family  Charts  Coats-of-Arms  correctly 

and  Lineage  Books  de  Luxe  emblazoned 

Researches  conducted  in  Great  Britain 

RICHARDSON  &  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  Albert  Levin  Richardson  Mrs.  Hester  Dorsey  Richardson 

GENEALOGISTS  AND  HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHERS 

2127  North  Charles  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone,  Homewood  518 
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PATRON  FOUNDERS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  BONAPARTE  MR.  MICHAEL  JENKINS 

MR.  GEORGE  BLAKISTON  (Deceased)        HON.  A.  LEO  KNOTT 

MR.  SUMMERFIELD  BALDWIN  MR.  WILLIAM  L.  MARBURY 

MR.  DOUGLAS  GORDON  CARROLL  MR.  THEODORE  K.  MILLER 

MR.  JOHN  R.  DORSEY  MAYOR  JAMES   H.  PRESTON 

MRS.  LILY  TYSON  ELLIOTT  MR.   BLANCHARD   RANDALL 

MR.  ISAAC  HENRY  FORD  MRS.  EBEN  SUTTON 

MR.  McHENRY  HOWARD  MR.  DeCOURCY  WRIGHT  THOM 

DR.  ALEXANDER  HODGDON  MR.  JAMES  WALTER  THOMAS 

MRS.  ELIHU  EMORY  JACKSON  MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  WHITRIDGE 

U.  S.  Senator  WILLIAM  P.  JACKSON  MR.  HENRY  WILLIAMS 


EDITOR  Pro-tern 

MRS.  ROBERT    G.  HOGAN 


MAGAZINE  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

MRS.  HARRY  G.  SKINNER 

MRS.  ADAM  DENMEAD  MRS.  WILLIAM  ROGERS 

MISS  CAROLINA  V.  SUDLER.  Secretary. 

2602  Shirley  Ave.,  Baltimore 


STATE  OFFICERS 

Maryland  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

MRS.  ARTHUR  L.  BOSLEY.  State  Regent 

MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  TALBOTT.  Vice  State  Regent 

MRS.  CHAS.  N.  BOULDEN.  Recording  Secretary 

MRS.  KATHERINE  M.  BREVITT.  Corresponding  Secretary 

MRS.  FRANK  PARRAN.  Registrar 

MRS.  ADAM  DENMEAD.  Treasurer 

MRS.  WILLIAM  F.  ROGERS.  State  Editor  of  D.  A.  R.  Activities 

MRS    HESTER  DORSEY  RICHARDSON.  State  Historian 

MISS  ALICE  KEY  BLUNT.  Honorary  State  Regent 


With  congratulations  to  the  Business  Committee  for 
their  work  so  successfully  accomplished,  and  every  good 
wish  for  its  continued  success,  I  am, 

Cordially  and  regretfully  yours, 

Hester  Dorsey  Richardson. 

Catonsville,  Md.,  March  14,  1915. 

Mrs.  Hester  Dorsey  Richardson, 

Editor  of  "The  Patriotic  Marylander," 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Richardson  : 

It  was  nearly  12  o'clock  last  evening — the  13th — when 
I  received  by  special  delivery  your  letter  of  resignation  as 
Editor  of  The  Patriotic  Marylander — an  uncanny  hour 
and  an  uncanny  date.  I  might  have  known  it  contained 
some  misfortune. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  learn  of  your  decision,  for 
no  one  in  the  State  is  better  fitted  for  this  sort  of  editorial 
work  than  yourself,  and  our  struggling  little  booklet  needs 
the  best. 

Perhaps,  however,  I  realize  better  than  anyone  else  your 
serious  condition  last  summer,  having  worked  very  hard 
myself  through  that  trying  period,  almost  to  the  verge  of 
exhaustion.  Knowing  the  consequences,  I  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  urge  you  again  to  such  a  strain. 

Our  little  booklet  would  probably  never  have  come  to  a 
realization  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  energy  and  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  do  things. 

As  I  have  said  before,  my  plans  and  ambitions  during 
my  administration  as  State  Regent  could  never  have 
reached  fruition  had  it  not  been  for  the  co-operation  and 
help  of  the  splendid  women  like  yourself  that  compose  the 
D.  A.  R  in  Maryland. 

If  the  last  two  issues  of  our  little  magazine  have  been 
successfully  published,  it  is  because  you  blazed  the  way 
and  we  followed  in  your  footsteps. 

We  have  some  manuscripts  on  hand  and  doubtless  will 
have  little  trouble  in  getting  out  the  next  number.  Never- 
theless, your  scholarly  mind  and  great  fund  of  historic 


information  will  be  sorely  missed.  But  I  am  hoping,  if 
you  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  reconsider,  that  we  may 
still  count  on  your  valuable  aid  when  in  a  tight  place.  I 
will  call  a  board  meeting  to  consider  your  resignation. 

Please  accept  not  only  my  personal  thanks,  but  the 
thanks  of  the  committee  also  for  your  pleasant  comment 
regarding  the  last  two  issues  of  our  booklet.    Your  com- 
mendation is  worth  much  to  us. 
Very  sincerely, 

Cornelia  S.  Hogan, 

State  Regent. 


An  Invitation  to  All  Marylanders 

We  cordially  invite  all  our  subscribers  or  any  others 
who  may  have  interesting  data  relating  to  Maryland  and 
Marylanders,  especially  any  that  has  never  been  pub- 
lished— biographical,  historical  or  traditional — to  send 
it  to  us  for  publication  in  The  Patriotic  Marylander. 

In  this  way  we  hope  to  conserve  all  bits  of  local  his- 
tory connected  with  the  incidents  and  events  relating  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  present-day  Marylanders  and  the 
early  history  of  the  State. 

Especially  would  we  like  description  articles  of  old 
Colonial  homes  and  estates. 

Business  Committee. 


A  Query 

James  Selby,  of  near  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  married  for  his 
second  wife  Mrs.  Mary  Hickman  Bell.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Mary  Dandridge  Hickman,  who  was  an  own 
cousin  to  Martha  Washington.  What  were  the  names  of 
her  parents  and  the  given  names  of  Mr.  Hickman  and 
Mr.  Bell,  and  did  any  of  them  have  Colonial  or  Revolu- 
tionary record?  Would  like  all  dates  of  birth,  marriage 
and  death  and  any  other  data. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Sale. 
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The  Colonial  Council  House 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Dr.  M.  Watts  Stephens 


THIS  quaint  old  one-story  building  erected  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  its  arched  ceilings  and  doorway, 
stands  on  the  slope  to  the  east  of  the  State  House.  The 
exact  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  standing  when  the  capital  was  moved  from 
St.  Mary's  City,  1695,  to  Annapolis,  then  known  as  the 
Town  Lands  at  Severn,  and  was  used  as  a  meeting  place 
for  the  Colonial  Governor  and  his  Council.  Some  claim 
that  it  was  erected  as  early  as  1683,  and  was  the  custom 
house  for  the  town  of  Proctor's,  which  was  at  that  time 
made  a  port  of  entry.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  believe, 
however,  that  this  building  was  erected,  anticipating  the 
removal  of  the  capital,  as  a  meeting  place  of  the  Colonial 
Governor  and  his  Council.  It  continued  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose  until  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  when  the  Colonial  charter  was  superseded  by  the 
State  constitution. 

During  the  Colonial  period  the  Governor's  Council  had 
much  power  and  performed  important  governmental 
duties.  While  under  the  constitution  the  Council  was 
retained,  it  was  clothed  with  little  or  no  authority,  and 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  in  1837  abolished  it 
entirely.  Whether  it  held  regular  meetings  during  the 
period  from  1776  to  1837  is  not  known ;  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  but  few  meetings  were  held,  and  the  old  building 
was  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  State 
soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  We  are  not  able  to 
determine  definitely,  therefore,  just  when  the  Treasurer's 
Office  was  installed  in  this  building,  but  we  do  know  that 
this  department  continued  to  use  it  until  the  autumn  of 
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1903,  when  a  new  State  office  building  was  completed  in 
Annapolis.  At  this  time  the  office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Education 
was  located  at  the  Normal  School  Building  in  Baltimore. 
Governor  Warfield  was  anxious  that,  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, all  State  departments  should  be  located  in  Annap- 
olis, and  gave  instructions  that  the  State  Department  of 
Education  be  moved  there  and  located  in  this  building, 
where  it  still  remains.  This  gives  the  old  building  a 
continuous  record  of  service  of  more  than  220  years  for 
executive  and  administrative  purposes.  There  are  older 
buildings  in  the  United  States  which  are  now  preserved 
as  museums,  or  for  other  purposes,  but  we  think  we  are 
safe  in  saying  that  there  is  no  building  in  the  United 
States  that  has  been  used  for  so  long  a  period  by  a 
Colony  and  State. 

The  building  in  early  times  was  used  as  a  place  to 
receive  distinguished  visitors.  On  one  occasion,  after  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  before  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
was  signed  with  England,  Washington  and  Lafayette 
visited  Annapolis  and  were  given  a  reception  in  the  main 
room  of  the  building  by  the  Governor  and  people  of 
Annapolis.  It  had  been  planned  to  have  a  dance  on  that 
evening,  but  after  the  elite  of  Annapolis  had  assembled, 
it  was  found  that  the  building  was  too  small  for  the 
purpose — the  dance  was  consequently  held  in  the  town 
assembly  rooms. 

What  is  probably  the  most  important  event,  historically, 
connected  with  the  building  was  the  meeting  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Annapolis  Convention.  After  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  over  and  the  causes  which  had  held  the 
thirteen  Colonies  together  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
somewhat  removed,  difficulties  and  disputes  began  to 
arise  between  the  new  States,  which,  for  a  time,  threat- 
ened their  dissolution.  It  became  evident  that  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  which  had  held  these  States  together 
during  the  war,  did  not  prove  a  strong  enough  central 
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government.  The  difficulties  arising  were  matters  of 
common  discussion,  and  Maryland  called  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  each  of  the  thirteen  States  to  meet  at 
Annapolis  during  the  summer  of  1786.  The  meeting  was 
held,  but  only  five  of  the  States  sent  representatives, 
Maryland  not  being  one  of  them.  The  defects  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  fully  discussed  at  the 
sessions  which  were  held  in  the  old  Council  House.  A 
complete  basis  for  a  revision  of  the  document  was  worked 
out,  but  the  convention  decided  to  take  no  final  action, 
and  sent  out  calls  for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia the  following  year,  when  it  was  hoped  that  all  of  the 
new  States  would  be  represented.  This  meeting  was  held 
and  all  of  the  States  were  represented,  with  the  exception 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  our  present  Federal  Constitution 
was  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting.  It  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  the  Philadelphia  meeting  might  never 
had  been  held,  or  at  least  not  at  that  time,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Annapolis  meeting  held  the  year  previous. 
We  feel  that  we  are  fair  in  claiming  that  this  old  building 
is  the  real  parent  of  our  Federal  Constitution. 

Its  interior  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time  and  on 
one  occasion  (about  forty  years  ago)  the  Colonial  atmos- 
phere was  completely  destroyed  by  decorating  the  rooms 
in  bright  colors  and  the  most  modern  stucco  work.  The 
beautiful  old  fireplaces  were  torn  out  and  replaced  by 
glazed  tiling — at  this  time  the  flat  ceilings  were  removed 
and  the  original  arched  ceilings  were  restored.  The  work 
was  left  to  laborers,  and  great  bundles  of  records  which 
had  been  stored  away  in  this  attic  probably  during 
Colonial  times  were  carried  to  another  building,  thrown 
into  the  furnace  and  burned.  A  few  papers  which  had 
dropped  from  these  bundles  were  picked  up  by  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  among  these 
was  found  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Governor 
Smallwood,  of  Maryland,  and  also  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  addressed  to  General  Washington,  but  no  one 
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knows  just  what  valuable  records  of  the  Colony  were 
destroyed  at  this  single  stroke. 

Since  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  occupied 
the  building,  the  brick  fireplaces  have  been  restored,  and 
the  whole  interior  refinished — adopting  a  scheme  of  colors 
which  may  never  have  been  used  in  this  particular  build- 
ing, but  which  are  known  to  be  colonial,  giving  the  in- 
terior an  atmosphere  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  exterior, 
which  has  never  been  changed  since  the  erection  of  the 
building.  Three  original  doors,  with  their  locks  and  huge 
keys  of  steel,  are  to  be  found  as  originally  erected.  Iron 
bars  are  to  be  found  over  the  windows,  but  they  were  not 
put  there  to  render  the  building  safe  from  the  attack  of 
Indians,  as  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  many  Annapolitans, 
but  they  were  probably  put  in  place  at  the  time  that  the 
State  Treasurer's  Office  was  moved  there.  One  small 
room  was  converted  into  a  vault  by  increasing  the  thick- 
ness of  its  walls  and  interweaving  into  it  old  wagon  tires, 
sword  blades  and  scrap  iron — this  also  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, done  at  the  time  the  State  Treasurer's  Office  was 
moved  there. 


One  ship  drives  east  and  another  drives  west, 
With  the  self -same  winds  that  blow, 

'Tis  the  set  of  the  sails 

And  not  the  gales 
Which  tell  us  the  way  to  go. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  ways  of  fate, 
As  we  voyage  along  through  life, 
'Tis  the  set  of  the  soul 
That  decides  its  goal 
And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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Early  Cecil 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Isaac  Henry  Ford 


IN  the  northeast  corner  of  Maryland,  with  Delaware 
on  the  east  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  north,  lies  Cecil 
County.  Its  southern  boundary  is  the  Sassafras  River, 
and  on  the  west  its  boundaries  are  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  latter  stream  separates 
the  Eastern  Shore  from  the  Western  Shore  of  the  State. 
The  name  of  the  county  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Augustine  Herman  in  an  interview  with  Cecilius 
Calvert,  in  England,  in  1669. 

Baltimore  County  originally  extended  to  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  Province.  Augustine  Herman,  residing  prior 
to  1674  east  of  Elk  River,  appeared  in  the  Provincial 
Assembly  as  a  delegate  from  Baltimore  County,  and  prior 
to  that  date  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  Baltimore  County. 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  land  records  of  Baltimore 
County,  Bohemia  Manor  is  described  as  located  in  East 
Baltimore  County.  Cecil  County  was  erected  in  1674. 
Its  original  boundaries  were:  "From  the  mouth  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  to 
Swan  Point,  thence  to  Hell  Point,  and  so  up  Chester 
River  to  the  head  thereof."  The  eastern  and  northern 
boundaries  being  in  dispute  were  not  mentioned,  and 
were  not  settled  until  the  completion  of  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line,  September  25,  1766.  Kent  County  was  erected  in 
1706  from  that  portion  of  Cecil  lying  between  the  Sassa- 
fras and  Chester  Rivers. 

The  first  white  man  to  arrive  in  Cecil  was  the  dis- 
tinguished explorer,  Captain  John  Smith,  who  landed  on 
Palmer's  Island,  now  Watson's,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Susquehanna,  in  the  summer  of  1608. 
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This  is  the  island,  lying  near  the  Cecil  shore,  upon 
which  now  rests  some  of  the  piers  of  the  B.  and  0.  R.  R. 
bridge  over  said  river.  The  first  well-identified  settle- 
ment in  the  county  was  upon  a  tract  named  Anna  Cath- 
arine Neck,  located  upon  Bay  Head  Creek,  now  Principio 
Creek,  containing  400  acres,  the  patent  for  which  was 
issued  to  William  Carpender  July  20,  1658. 

George  Simcoe,  of  Prince  George's  County,  purchased 
200  acres  of  this  tract  in  1720,  which  remained  in  the 
the  family  until  1914. 

Two  prominent  pioneers  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
bay  were  Colonel  Nathaniel  Utie,  who  settled  on  Spesutia 
Island  probably  soon  after  the  treaty  with  the  Susque- 
hannocks  in  1652,  and  Colonel  Thomas  Cresap,  who  came 
later,  1729,  and  made  his  home  on  the  Susquehanna. 
Nathaniel  Utie  was  appointed  Councillor  May  6,  1658. 
He  regarded  the  Indians  with  slight  concern  as  com- 
pared with  the  Dutch,  within  Lord  Baltimore's  lines  at 
New  Amstel,  but  giving  allegiance  to  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant  of  Manhattan. 

Colonel  Cresap,  a  strong  supporter  of  his  Lordship's 
claim  to  the  land  south  of  the  line  of  the  fortieth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  built  his  home  near  the  Indian  trails, 
entertained  the  warlike  Susquehannocks  and  fought  the 
friends  of  William  Penn  who  undertook  to  settle  below 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  charter.  When  surrounded  by 
an  overwhelming  force,  his  home  burned,  overpowered, 
handcuffed  and  taken  to  Philadelphia,  he  coolly  said  to 
his  captors:  "This  is  the  finest  city  in  the  Province  of 
Maryland." 

Augustine  Herman,  a  native  of  Prague,  in  Bohemia, 
came  to  the  Province  in  1659  on  a  mission  from  Governor 
Stuyvesant  of  New  York  relating  to  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  Delaware  River.  Herman  was  educated, 
enterprising  and  observing.  No  doubt  the  fine  timber  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  county  advised  him  of  the  rich 
quality  of  the  land.     He  proposed  to  Lord  Baltimore  to 
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make  a  map  of  the  Province  in  exchange  for  a  grant  of 
land.  June  19,  1662,  before  the  map  was  completed,  he 
received  a  patent  for  Bohemia  Manor,  on  the  Elk  River, 
containing  4,000  acres,  which  by  further  grants  was 
much  enlarged. 

Many  of  the  Swedes  from  the  Delaware,  probably  be- 
cause of  Dutch  hostility  there,  came  into  Cecil  and  settled 
in  Sassafras  Neck. 

The  first  courthouse  in  Cecil  was  built  on  the  north 
side  of  Sassafras  River  in  1692,  a  short  distance  east  of 
Ordinary  Point,  upon  a  site  subsequently  called  James- 
town and  later  Oldtown.  In  March  1719,  the  second 
courthouse  was  completed.  It  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
Elk  River,  in  Bohemia  Manor,  on  Long  Point,  now  Court 
House  Point,  between  Back  Creek  and  Bohemia  River. 
The  third  courthouse  was  built  in  Elkton  in  1790.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  at  this  period  lived  near  the  bay  and 
rivers  and  traveled  by  boat. 

Among  the  native  Indians  of  Cecil  were  the  Susque- 
hannocks,  many  of  whom  were  giants  in  stature.  They 
at  one  time  had  a  fort  in  the  county  at  the  mouth  of 
Octoraro  Creek.  After  selling  to  the  Province  their  lands 
elsewhere  within  its  borders,  they  long  retained  their 
title  to  the  land  between  the  Susquehanna  and  North 
East  Rivers,  giving  them  access  to  the  fish  and  wild  fowl 
of  the  bay  and  rivers. 

John  Smith,  the  explorer,  on  his  map  of  the  bay  and 
its  tributaries,  locates  a  fort  of  the  Toghwogh  Indians 
a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Sassafras  River. 
Some  of  the  Shawanese,  when  driven  from  the  South, 
settled  in  Elk  Neck.  The  John  McCracken  property  on 
North  East  River  is  still  known  as  Shawnah.  These 
Indians  were  industrious  basketmakers  and  fishermen. 
They  had  a  village  upon  or  near  the  southern  part  of 
the  site  of  the  town  of  North  East.  One  of  them  at 
least  was  employed  by  the  Principio  Iron  Company  in 
1726,  as  the  name  Indian  James  then  appears  upon  their 
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books.  Some  of  the  tribe  remained  many  years  after 
the  white  settlers  came,  and  a  few  of  the  red  men  were 
baptized  as  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  North  Elk,  alias  St.  Mary  Anne's  Parish.  The  second 
church  of  the  parish,  built  in  1743,  is  still  standing,  in 
good  repair,  in  North  East. 

This  parish  was  erected  in  1706  out  of  a  portion  of 
North  Sassafras  Parish,  which  was  established  in  1692. 
The  petitioners  for  the  new  North  Elk  Parish,  who  stated 
that  they  had  already  built  a  church,  were  Nicholas 
Hyland,  Joseph  Young,  Samuel  Vans,  Samson  George, 
Francis  Mauldin  and  John  Curier.  St.  Stephen's  Church 
at  Cecilton  was  dedicated  in  1705.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  men  of  enterprise  and  means 
began  to  appear  in  the  county.  The  numerous  water 
powers  were  utilized.  In  1704  systematic  road  building 
was  begun,  and  bridge  building  ordered.  A  free  school 
system  was  first  attempted  in  1723.  More  than  a  century 
elapsed  before  the  free  school  appeared.  January  12, 
1858,  Samuel  Ford,  of  North  East,  presented  a  bill  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  to  establish  a  system  of  free 
public  schools  in  Cecil  County.  The  bill  was  passed  in 
the  house  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  became  a  law  at  that 
session.  In  1859  was  inaugurated  the  first  system  of  free 
schools  in  the  county.  The  Cecil  delegates  in  1858  were 
Samuel  Ford,  James  A.  Davis  and  Milton  Y.  Kidd. 

Cecil  has  at  Calvert  a  well-attended  County  Agricul- 
tural School.  The  larger  towns  have  high  schools.  At 
Port  Deposit,  on  the  cliffs  of  the  Susquehanna,  stand  the 
fine  buildings  of  the  richly  endowed  Jacob  Tome  Institute. 
Here  is  provided,  within  the  borders  of  the  county,  the 
opportunity  of  a  collegiate  education. 

Two  academies  were  established  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Nottingham  Academy,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Finley  in  1744,  who  in  that  year  was  called  to  the  new 
Presbyterian  Church  near  Rising  Sun.  The  first  school 
building  was  of  logs,  but  so  well  equipped  was  its  prin- 
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cipal  that  in  1761  Rev.  Mr.  Finley  was  chosen  president 
of  Princton  College.  The  Elkton  Academy  had  its  origin 
in  the  year  1781  in  the  act  incorporating  the  town.  The 
site  upon  which  the  county  seat  is  built  is  part  of  tract 
of  1,400  acres,  called  Friendship,  granted  Nicholas 
Painter  in  1681.  Among  the  settlers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  Colonel  John  Hyland,  of  the  British  Army, 
and  his  brother  Nicholas.  The  former,  between  1665  and 
1685,  was  granted  several  thousands  of  acres  of  land  on 
and  near  Elk  River,  including  "John  and  Mary's  High- 
land" of  1,050  acres.  On  the  latter  tract  Harmony  Hall 
was  built,  and  adjoining  it  on  the  east  is  Oldfield's  Point. 
Nicholas,  the  brother,  settled  on  land  further  down  the 
Elk  and  adjoining  the  land  of  the  colonel. 

In  1684  Francis  Mauldin  and  Mary,  his  wife,  settled 
in  Elk  Neck,  on  1,500  acres  which  extended  from  the 
bay  to  Elk  River  and  included  Mauldin's  Mountain  and 
the  valley  between  it  and  Bull's  Mountain.  In  1702  he 
added  a  tract  of  700  acres  called  Rich  Mountain.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  Mauldin's  Mountain  contains  silver. 
Lying  immediately  south  of  the  Mauldin  property  is  the 
Turkey  Point  plantation  of  1,000  acres  owned  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Paca  family. 

George  Talbot,  of  Castle  Rooney  in  Ireland,  a  cousin 
of  Charles  Calvert,  in  1680  received  a  patent  for  Susqe- 
hanna  Manor,  in  Cecil,  embracing  all  the  land  bounded 
by  the  Susquehanna,  the  bay  and  North  East  River,  and 
south  of  a  line  drawn  northwest  from  the  furtherest 
northeast  head  of  North  East  River,  until  it  intersects 
the  Octoraro  River,  then  by  said  river  till  it  falls  into  the 
Susquehanna,  estimated  to  contain  32,000  acres. 

He  brought  in  Irish  colonists,  and  there  were  many 
disputes  and  some  bloodshed  between  claimants  under 
Penn  and  those  claiming  under  Lord  Baltimore.  To  limit 
the  disorder  it  was  determined  that  neither  of  the  pro- 
prietaries should  make  further  grants  until  the  boundary 
between  the  Provinces  should  be  established. 
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In  1712  Henry  Hollingsworth,  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  Cecil,  came  to  Elkton.  He  was  the  grand- 
father of  Colonel  Henry  Hollingsworth,  who  rendered 
important  service  to  the  American  cause  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  Colonel  of  Maryland  Militia  from  1776  to 
1881.  In  1718  the  Truible  family,  lineal  descendants  of 
Daniel  Defoe,  settled  near  the  Brick  Meeting  House. 
Samuel  Gilpin  came  in  1733  and  located  upon  700  acres 
at  Gilpins  Falls  on  the  Great  North  East.  The  Gilpin 
and  Washington  families  had  intermarried  in  England. 
Colonel  George  Gilpin,  son  of  Samuel,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Washington  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his 
pallbearers.  Joseph,  another  son,  was  a  patriot  and  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Convention  of  1776-7. 

Francis  Lee,  of  the  Virginia  family  of  that  name,  re- 
moved from  Rehoboth,  in  Dorchester,  to  Cecil  in  1745. 

In  1757  Francis  and  Ann  Arnold  Key  were  residents 
of  Charlestown,  in  Cecil.  There,  Philip  Barton  Key  was 
born  the  12th  of  April,  1757,  son  of  Francis  and  Ann 
Arnold  Key.  There  also,  Elizabeth  Key,  daughter  of 
Francis  and  Ann  Arnold  Key,  was  born  on  Friday, 
August  10,  1759.  Philip  Barton  and  Elizabeth  Key  were 
uncle  and  aunt  of  Francis  Scott  Key. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  came  the  Rudulph 
family,  which  supplied  two  daring  officers  to  the  Ameri- 
can Army.  John  Rudulph's  record  is  given  in  Heitman's 
Register  as  follows:  "Lieutenant  of  Lee's  Battalion  of 
Light  Dragoons,  20th  April,  1778;  Captain,  1st  October 
1778;  Major,  1781.     Died  8th  December,  1782." 

The  following  is  the  record  of  his  brother:  "Michael 
Rudulph,  Sergeant  Major  of  Lee's  Battalion  of  Light 
Dragoons,  7th  April,  1778;  Regiment  Quartermaster,  1st 
April,  1779 ;  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1779.  By  act  of  24th 
September,  1779,  it  was  'Resolved,  That  Congress  greatly 
esteem  the  military  caution  so  happily  combined  with 
daring  activity  by  Lieutenants  McAllister  and  Rudulph 
in  leading  on  the  forlorn  hope    (in  the  attack  on  the 
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enemy's  works  at  Powlus  Hook)  and  that  the  brevet  of 
captain  be  given  them.,  Captain,  1st  November,  1779, 
and  served  to  the  close  of  war;  Captain  First  United 
States  Infantry,  3rd  June,  1790;  Major  Light  Dragoons, 
5th  March,  1792;  Adjutant  and  Inspector  of  the  Army, 
22nd  February,  1793;  resigned  17th  July,  1793  (drowned 
1795)." 

Another  achievement  characteristic  of  the  man  was 
the  capture  by  Michael  Rudulph  on  March  19,  1782,  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  a  British  galley  on  the  Ashley 
River.  "The  galley  mounted  twelve  guns  besides  swivels 
and  was  manned  with  forty-three  seamen.  Rudulph  did 
not  lose  a  man." 

Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  seemed  to  look  with  favor 
upon  Maryland  troops,  both  horse  and  foot.  After  the 
successful  retreat  across  the  Dan,  where  Cornwallis  aban- 
doned the  pursuit  of  Greene,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  was 
directed  to  recross  the  river,  gain  the  front  of  Cornwallis, 
then  retiring,  cut  off  his  intercourse  with  the  royalists 
and  prevent  their  joining  the  British.  For  this  perilous 
service  Lee  added  to  his  Legion  two  veteran  Maryland 
infantry  companies,  and  was  accompanied  by  Pickens, 
with  his  South  Carolina  corps. 

Through  the  county,  very  early,  ran  the  great  high- 
way between  the  North  and  the  South.  In  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  fleets  and  armies  moved  repeatedly 
within  the  borders  of  Cecil. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  arose  promptly  with  that  of 
the  Province  upon  the  first  report  of  the  British  attack 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Boston,  by  the  Port  Bill, 
which  received  the  King's  sanction  March  31,  1774.  In  the 
State  Convention  which  assembled  in  Annapolis,  June  22, 
1774,  Cecil  was  represented  by  John  Veazey,  Jr.,  William 
Ward  and  Stephen  Hyland.  Mr.  McMahon,  in  his  history, 
says,  page  414 :  "Never  was  there  assembled  in  Maryland 
a  body  of  men  more  distinguished  by  their  talents,  effici- 
ency, or  the  purity  of  their  purpose."  "Their  names 
should  be  recorded  in  the  memory  of  every  citizen." 
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The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Cecil  County  at  this 
time  is  shown  by  a  footnote  on  page  418  of  said  history : 
"In  Back  Creek  Hundred,  in  Cecil  County,  when  the 
articles  of  association  providing  for  united  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  Parliament  was  circulated,  but  one  man 
out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  declined  to  sign." 
Johnston  says  "there  were  a  few  exceptions  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  of  Cecil  County  to  the  American  cause,  but 
no  person  of  good  standing  in  society,  except  Robert 
Alexander,  is  believed  to  have  joined  the  enemy."  Cecil 
not  only  furnished  her  full  proportion  of  men  for  the 
field,  but  manufactured  arms  for  the  American  troops. 
The  State  Convention,  May  22,  1776,  appropriated  £500 
to  be  advanced  to  Colonel  Henry  Hollingsworth,  he  to 
give  bond  to  pay  that  sum  in  good  substantial  gun  barrels, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  the  bore  and  three  and  a  half 
feet  in  length  at  20  shillings  per  barrel,  and  good  sub- 
stantial bayonets  at  8  shillings. 

The  factory  thus  started  furnished  many  arms  to  the 
American  Army.  William  Winters  stocked  the  barrels 
at  Chestertown.  These  were  the  first  arms  for  soldiers 
made  in  the  State.  The  barrels  were  made  in  the  remote 
forest  on  a  branch  of  Little  North  East  Creek,  north  of 
the  road  leading  from  Kirks  Mill  to  Bay  View.  Here  also 
were  made  a  few  larger  guns. 

Cecil  was  wTell  represented  in  the  military  organiza- 
tions of  the  State  which  became  a  part  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental Army.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Ramsay,  then  captain, 
commanded  a  company  in  Smallwood's  Regiment  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1776,  when  the  memorable  battle  of 
Long  Island  was  fought.  In  the  Same  unequal  and 
heroic  contest  Captain  Edward  Veazey,  a  Cecil  Countian 
of  the  same  distinguished  regiment,  was  slain. 

In  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  the  Flying  Camp,  organ- 
ized in  July,  1776,  were  two  Cecil  companies,  whose 
officers  were:  First  company,  Captain  Joshua  George, 
First  Lieutenant  William  Veazey,  Second  Lieutenant  John 
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Stockton,  Ensign  Richard  Bird ;  second  company,  Captain 
Walter  Alexander,  First  Lieutenant  Andrew  Porter,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant  Harman  Arrants,  Ensign  George 
Hamilton. 

Colonel  Nathaniel  Ramsay  was  of  Irish  lineage.  He 
came  to  Cecil  from  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Elkton  bar  March  14,  1771.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Maryland  Convention  of  1775,  and 
vacated  his  seat  when  elected  captain  of  a  company  in 
Smallwood's  Battalion.  His  stature  was  six  feet  three 
inches.  Tradition  says  he  could  not  swim,  and  saved  his 
life  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  when  others  swam,  by 
wading  the  waters  of  Gowanus  Creek  with  his  head 
thrown  back  to  keep  the  water  from  his  nostrils. 

Ramsay  was  cut  down  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter 
with  some  British  dragoons,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  The  British  evidently  con- 
sidered him  a  good  man  to  keep,  as  they  retained  him 
prisoner  and  on  parole  until  December  14,  1780. 

In  August,  1777,  the  British  fleet  of  three  hundred 
sail,  conveying  Howe's  army  up  the  bay,  stopped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Patapsco  River  and  threatened  Baltimore. 
They  left  Bodkin  Point  on  the  24th,  sailed  to  the  mouth 
of  Elk  River,  and  came  to,  off  Turkey  Point.  On  the 
25th  Washington  rode  through  a  heavy  rain  from  Wil- 
mington to  Elkton  and  spent  the  night  in  the  brick  house 
immediately  west  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  On  the  night 
of  August  27th  his  antagonist,  General  Howe,  occupied 
the  same  room. 

Washington  had  upon  his  staff  two  aides  from  Cecil, 
Dr.  Joshua  Clayton  and  George  Johnson. 

General  Howe's  army  moved  by  water  from  New  York 
to  occupy  Philadelphia,  landed  August  27,  1777,  on  the 
banks  of  Elk  River.  They  camped,  the  British  on  the 
west  side  and  the  Hessians  opposite,  on  the  east  side, 
at  Court  House  Point.  Here  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ferries  of  the  time.     They  did  not  destroy  the 
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Court  House,  as  has  been  related.  They  did,  however, 
carry  away  all  the  public  records,  except  a  few  which  had 
been  removed  to  the  Head  of  Elk  (Elkton).  Some  of  the 
records  were  found  in  New  York  and  returned,  but  many 
of  the  originals  were  never  recovered.  This  accounts 
for  the  imperfect  state  of  the  early  land  records.  The 
British  in  passing  stopped  at  Spesutia  Island  and  Turkey 
Point  and  procured  supplies  of  food.  From  their  camp 
in  Elk  Neck  and  on  their  northward  march  to  Elkton  they 
ravaged  patriot  homes  and  destroyed,  by  fire  and  other- 
wise, and  seized  a  large  amount  of  property. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society 
is  a  manuscript  copy  of  a  report,  dated  December  17, 1783, 
made  by  James  Fulton,  under  the  direction  of  the  Tax 
Commissioner  of  Cecil  County  to  Governor  Paca,  which 
contains,  among  many  others,  the  following  appraise- 
ments of  losses  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
after  their  landing  in  Elk  Neck  in  August,  1777 : 

£ 

Col.  Stephen  Hyland 658 

Edward  Hyland 267 

John  Ford 469 

Richard  Ford  106 

Robert  Hart 208 

William  Mauldin   436 

Benjamin  Mauldin 333 

Tobias  Rudulph   1,021 

Zebulon  Hollingsworth,  new  mill, 

etc 1,686     5     6 

When  the  British  fleet  entered  Elk  River  Colonel 
Stephen  Hyland,  who  was  stationed  with  a  small  com- 
mand on  the  Susquehanna,  is  said  to  have  brought  his 
force  by  way  of  Charlestown  to  Elk  Neck  and  fired  upon 
the  advancing  ships  of  the  enemy.  The  losses  would  have 
been  much  greater,  but  immediately  upon  learning  that 
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the  British  fleet  had  entered  the  Chesapeake,  Washington 
had  written  Colonel  Gist,  stating  the  fact,  and  directing 
him  to  assemble  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  Militia  near 
the  Head  of  Elk,  drive  off  the  live  stock,  remove  the 
grain  and  provision  and  the  mill  stones  from  the  grist 
mills;  intercept  the  enemy's  scouting  parties  and  con- 
tinue to  harass  them  along  the  route  toward  Philadelphia. 
In  consequence  the  British  found  only  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  grain  in  a  warehouse  in  Elkton,  which 
they  spilled  into  a  ditch  by  removing  the  weatherboards. 
But  most  of  the  live  stock  near  the  probable  course  of 
the  invading  army,  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsyl- 
vania was  driven  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant.  It  is 
noticeable  in  the  above  mentioned  appraisements  how 
few  cattle  are  reported.  While  the  British  were  en- 
camped around  Elkton,  where  they  remained  several 
days,  the  seven  regiments  of  Maryland  Continentals  were 
with  Washington  near  Chad's  Ford,  and  the  Maryland 
and  Delaware  Militia  were  between  the  two  armies.  On 
the  3rd  of  September,  1777,  a  severe  skirmish  occurred 
between  the  advancing  British  and  the  Militia  at  Coock's 
Bridge,  in  which  the  American  loss  was  forty  men  and 
that  of  the  enemy  somewhat  more. 

Early  in  March,  1781,  General  Lafayette  with  twelve 
hundred  men  from  the  army  near  New  York  reached 
Elkton  on  his  way  to  operate  against  the  traitor  Arnold 
in  Virginia.  Colonel  Henry  Hollingsworth  collected  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  troops.  Vessels  were  pro- 
cured in  Elk  River  and  on  March  9th  the  little  fleet  set 
sail  and  reached  Annapolis  the  evening  of  the  following 
day.  Lafayette,  learning  that  a  British  fleet  was  in  the 
lower  bay,  instead  of  the  French  fleet,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, abandoned  the  enterprise. 

Learning  of  the  situation,  Washington  recalled  the 
expedition.  The  British,  meantime,  sent  two  warships 
and  blockaded  the  harbor  of  Annapolis.  The  Americans 
responded  to  the  situation  by  arming  two  sloops  with 
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eighteen  pounders  and  a  portable  forge.  With  these  they 
sailed  out  and  with  hot  shot  induced  the  British  to  return 
down  the  bay.  The  American  fleet  with  Lafayette's  com- 
mand followed  the  gunboats  and  reached  the  Head  of 
Elk  that  night.  Here  Lafayette  received  a  letter  from 
Washington  again  directing  him  to  go  South  and  assist 
General  Greene.  Accordingly,  he  left  the  Head  of  Elk 
April  11,  1781,  marched  to  the  Brick  Meeting  House  and 
encamped  in  the  forest  that  evening.  Lafayette  spent 
the  night  in  advance  of  the  troops  at  the  home  of  Job 
Haines,  near  the  town  of  Rising  Sun.  The  troops  were 
in  motion  at  daylight.  They  crossed  the  Susquehanna 
in  scows  at  Bald  Friar's  Ferry  next  day  and  went  on  to 
Baltimore.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  troops  were 
clad  by  the  ladies  of  Baltimore. 

The  third  and  most  pleasurable  military  display  oc- 
curred in  the  county  in  September,  1781,  when  Wash- 
ington and  Rochambeau  with  their  forces  arrived  on  the 
Elk  on  their  way  to  Yorktown.  Informed  that  the  French 
fleet  were  in  control  of  the  bay,  and  had  landed  French 
reinforcements  for  Lafayette,  the  troops  were  in  fine 
temper.  Already  a  young  French  officer  had  delivered 
a  funeral  oration  over  the  imaginary  remains  of  Lord 
Cornwallis.  The  spirit  of  the  American  troops  had  been 
improved  by  the  receipt  of  $20,000  loaned  for  the  purpose 
of  a  partial  payment  by  Rochambeau  in  Philadelphia. 
The  troops  embarked  at  Plum  Point,  on  the  west  side  of 
Elk  River. 

An  eye-witness,  Surgeon  James  Thacher,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Light  Infantry,  writes  in  his  Journal,  page 
274,  of  the  occasion  and  the  trip  as  follows:  "On  the 
6th  (September,  1881)  arrived  at  the  Head  of  Elk, 
Maryland,  in  the  morning,  having  marched  two  hundred 
miles  in  fifteen  days.  About  eighty  vessels  are  in  readi- 
ness. Great  activity  prevails.  Embarkation  has  com- 
menced, and  our  horses  are  sent  round  to  Virginia  by 
land.     It  falls  to  my  lot  to  take  passage  on  a  small 
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schooner  with  four  other  officers  and  sixty  men.  She 
is  so  deeply  laden  with  cannon,  mortars  and  other  ord- 
nance that  our  situation  will  be  attended  with  consider- 
able danger  if  rough  weather  should  overtake  us."  "11th, 
sailed  at  4  P.  M.  on  the  'Glasco'  against  contrary  winds 
down  the  Elk  River,  and  at  sunrise  next  morning  entered 
the  Head  of  the  Great  Chesapeake  Bay,  eighteen  miles 
from  the  place  of  embarkation." 

He  thus  speaks  of  the  "Metropolis  of  Maryland,"  on 
the  Severn,  where  he  partook  of  a  "handsome  supper": 
"Annapolis  is  a  very  inconsiderable  city,  but  the  build- 
ings are  chiefly  of  bricks,  and  many  of  them  are  in  a 
style  of  elegance  and  grandeur.  The  Statehouse  in  the 
center  of  the  city  is  a  most  splendid  and  magnificent 
piece  of  architecture.  It  is  topped  with  a  handsome  dome. 
The  several  apartments  are  finished  in  a  style  surpassing 
everything  which  I  have  before  witnessed.  We  were 
treated  with  much  politeness  and  hospitality."  On  the 
16th  of  September  he  sailed  for  Yorktown  and  on  the 
18th  encountered  a  gale  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac, 
of  which  he  says :  "The  bow  of  our  vessel  in  ploughing 
through  the  billows,  is  frequently  under  water,  which 
keeps  us  in  perpetual  alarm.  On  the  22nd  the  harbor 
was  reached  near  Jamestown,  within  twelve  miles  of 
Yorktown." 

The  activity  on  Elk  River  in  Cecil  County  above  re- 
ferred to  in  Thacher's  American  Revolution  had  its  origin, 
to  great  extent,  in  a  letter  from  Washington  to  Hon. 
Thomas  Sim  Lee,  Governor  of  Maryland.  The  question 
of  food  for  the  American  Army  had  long  been  most 
serious.  Lafayette,  when  passing  through  the  county  in 
March  preceding,  had  procured  the  Governor's  warrant 
for  seizing  supplies,  if  necessary,  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Henry  Hollingsworth. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  general  government  at 
this  period  is  shown  in  the  following  extract:  "Novem- 
ber 6,  1780 — A  writer  in  London  says:     The  incredible 
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fall  of  Continental  currency  in  America  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  notorious  fact,  viz. :  Ten  thou- 
sand pounds  Maryland  currency  was  worth  six  thousand 
sterling.  Ten  thousand  pounds  Continental  currency 
is  worth  one  hundred  pounds.  The  difference  makes  a 
loss  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling,  being 
as  sixty  to  one."  Moore's  Diary  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Vol.  II,  p.  343. 

The  Maryland  currency  was  supported  in  part  by  a 
fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  property  of  disloyal 
persons.  When  the  movement  to  Yorktown  was  deter- 
mined there  arose  the  question  of  supplies.  These  would 
be  needed  for  the  American  troops,  for  the  French  troops, 
to  come  from  the  army  about  New  York  and  by  sea;  for 
the  troops  of  Lafayette  and  Wayne,  already  at  Yorktown, 
for  the  French  fleet  and  the  British  Army  if  captured. 
The  Quartermaster  General  had  scant  supplies,  Congress 
had  nothing  with  which  to  buy.  Cornwallis  and  the 
traitor  Arnold  had  ravaged  Virginia.  The  length  of  the 
seige  was  uncertain. 

The  mind  and  heart  of  Washington  turned  to  the 
"inconsiderable  city"  on  the  Chesapeake.  By  letter  to 
Annapolis  he  asked  Governor  Lee  to  furnish  30,000  bar- 
rels of  flour  and  other  stores  in  proportion,  and  vessels 
to  transport  the  troops  and  equipment  from  the  Head  of 
Elk  to  Virginia.  More  than  two  hundred  vessels  came 
to  Elk  River,  loaded  and  sailed  for  the  landings  near 
Yorktown,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Promptly  after  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  Wash- 
ington wrote  to  Governor  Lee:  "My  engagements  will 
not  allow  me  to  add  more  than  my  congratulations  on 
this  happy  event,  and  to  express  the  high  sense  I  have 
of  the  powerful  aid  which  I  have  derived  from  the  State 
of  Maryland  in  complying  with  my  every  request  to  the 
executive  of  it." 

Along  with  the  political  revolution  also  came  religious 
revolution.     Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Methodists,  the 
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Rev.  George  Whitefield  had  appeared  in  Cecil  on  the 
3rd  of  December,  1739,  and  preached  to  1,500  people  at 
North  East.  On  May  14,  1740,  he  addressed  a  large 
meeting  at  Nottingham.  Returning  from  the  South  the 
following  fall,  he  preached  at  Nottingham  to  an  audience 
of  8,000.  In  Bohemia  Manor  he  also  preached  to  a  large 
audience,  and  at  the  Head  of  Elk  his  influence  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  first  Methodist  preacher  to  appear  in  the  county 
was  Richard  Wright.  Licensed  by  John  Wesley,  he 
reached  Philadelphia  in  1770,  and  came  to  Cecil,  where 
he  was  well  received  in  1771.  He  organized  in  the  Laba- 
die  tract  of  Bohemia  Manor  the  first  Methodist  Society, 
Bethel,  in  1771.  The  first  Methodist  preachers  denounced 
slavery  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  an  infraction 
of  the  golden  rule.  They  believed  it  their  duty  "to  rise 
at  four  in  the  morning,  and  if  not  then,  yet  at  five,  and 
that  it  was  a  shame  for  a  preacher  to  be  in  bed  at  six." 
Rev.  Francis  Asbury  visited  Mr.  Wright  in  Bohemia 
Manor  in  1771;  his  first  appearance  in  Maryland.  In 
1777  all  the  English  Methodist  preachers  returned  to 
England  except  Francis  Asbury.  He  was  fined  five  pounds 
for  preaching  in  a  private  family  in  Anne  Arundle 
County  in  1777.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Kent  County, 
Delaware,  where  royalists  were  more  numerous,  and  no 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  American  cause  was  required. 
He  remained  nearly  a  year  at  the  home  of  Judge  White. 
John  Wesley  was  loyal  to  his  King  and  Francis  Asbury 
declined  to  take  the  iron-clad  oath  of  allegiance  to 
America,  required  by  the  State  of  Maryland  from  resi- 
dents within  her  borders.  There  were  a  number  of  un- 
worthy men  among  the  Episcopal  clergymen  sent  from 
England  to  the  Colonies  in  early  days. 

The  Methodists  soon  found  some  of  this  class  among 
their  preachers.  After  1782  each  preacher  of  the  latter 
church  found  at  the  conclusion  of  his  license  the  clause: 
"This  conveys  authority  no  longer  than  you  walk  up- 
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rightly  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  assistant 
preacher/'  Harts  Meeting  House  in  Elk  Neck  was  the 
first  Methodist  church  building  erected  in  Cecil  north  of 
Elk  River.  Bishop  Asbury  preached  there  October  15, 
1794.  The  third  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
county  was  erected  in  North  East  in  1795.  The  Bishop 
states  in  his  Journal,  under  date  of  June  5,  1795,  that  he 
preached  in  North  East  "within  a  frame  house  that  is 
begun."  Thereafter  Bishop  Asbury  many  times  on  his 
journeys  North  and  South  stopped  in  North  East  to  pass 
the  night  or  preach.  In  Elk  Neck  also  he  preached  and 
found  a  resting  place  at  Hart's  and  Oldfield's  Point. 

Under  date  of  April  15,  1815,  the  Bishop's  Journal  con- 
tains these  words :  "At  North  East  Chapel  I  gave  them 
a  farewell  discourse.  I  passed  a  restless  night.  Oh,  the 
kindness  of  the  people  to  a  poor  sinner  saved  by  grace 
alone." 

It  seems  that  Elkton  then  was  different  from  its  pres- 
ent state.  The  Bishop  continues :  "At  1  o'clock  we  came 
up  to  Elk  Chapel.  This  place,  Elkton,  has  been  founded 
about  fifty  years.  It  may  be  visited  of  the  Lord  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  generation."  The  Bishop  builded  better 
than  he  knew :  A  view  of  the  church  spires  of  the  town 
today,  the  comfortable  Christian  homes  on  shaded  streets, 
the  High  School,  the  Union  Hospital,  three  newspapers, 
the  well-stocked  stores,  the  mills  and  factories,  the  banks, 
the  many  trains  and  an  intelligent,  hospitable  people — 
a  view  of  these  would  convince  the  Bishop  that  he  had 
miscalculated,  and  now  he  would  doubtless  write  of  Elk- 
ton: "Peace  be  within  thy  walls  and  prosperity  within 
thy  palaces." 

As  early  as  1695  there  was  a  public  ferry  across  the 
Susquehanna,  near  Watson's  Island.  Close  to  the  trail 
around  the  head  of  the  bay  selected  by  the  red  man  cen- 
turies ago,  near  the  bridle  path  of  the  early  horsemen 
and  the  rough  road  for  the  stage  coach  modern  engineers 
have  laid  the  steel  rails,  in  triple  tracks,  which  now  carry 
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the  vast  traffic  of  the  East.  Over  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  run  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  trains  every  twenty-four  hours. 

A  large  majority  of  the  early  settlers  were  of  the  Eng- 
lish race.  In  1790  the  origin  of  the  immigrants  was  as 
follows:  English  and  Welsh,  7,915;  Scotch,  1,715;  Irish, 
271;  French,  82,  and  German,  56. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  larger  numbers, 
substantial  settlers  and  men  possessed  of  capital  began 
to  appear  in  Cecil.  Industries  which  continue  to  the 
present  day  were  then  established.  The  Principio  Iron 
Company  was  one  of  the  first  established  in  the  county. 
The  father  and  brother  of  General  Washington  once  had 
an  interest  in  this  company,  which  some  of  the  family 
retained  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  first  iron  works 
at  North  East  were  erected  in  1711,  and  the  second  mill 
was  in  operation  prior  to  1716.  In  1880  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  iron  industry  in  Cecil  was  $550,000.  Prior 
to  1729  Colonel  John  Creswell,  grandfather  of  John  A. 
Creswell,  Postmaster  General  during  the  Administration 
of  President  Grant,  owned  two  large  tracts  of  land  near 
Port  Deposit,  and  he  became  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
county. 

The  Cecil  Manufacturing  Company,  organized  in  1794 
to  manufacture  linen,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  was  lo- 
cated on  the  Little  Elk,  above  Mar  ley.  The  members  of 
the  company  were  Colonel  Henry  Hollingsworth,  Levi 
Hollingsworth,  Paschall  Hollingsworth,  Levi  Hollings- 
worth, Jr.,  Francis  Partridge,  John  Gilpin,  James  Mackey, 
Solomon  Mackey  and  William  Cooch. 

As  early  as  1807,  as  stated  in  Joseph  Scott's  History 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  mills  and  factories  in  Cecil  County. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Providence  Paper 
Mill  was  built  on  the  Little  Elk  by  Samuel  and  William 
Meeteer.  Beginning  in  1816,  I.  D.  Carter  operated  the 
Cecil  and  the  Marley  Paper  Mills.    The  capital  invested 
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in  the  county,  in  1880,  in  this  industry  was  $200,000. 
The  granite  quarries  of  Port  Deposit  were  developed  in 
1829.  Large  chrome  deposits  exist  in  an  area  one  mile 
wide  adjoining  the  Pennsylvania  line  and  extending  from 
Little  Elk  Creek  to  the  Octoraro.  Isaac  Tyson,  of  Balti- 
more, began  the  development  of  this  mineral  in  1830. 

The  clay  deposits  of  the  county  are  almost  infinite  in 
variety  and  extent.  Three  companies  engaged  in  the 
making  of  fire  bricks  and  stove  tile  are  located  in  North 
East.  One  of  the  first  canal  companies  in  America  was 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  in  1783,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Proprietors  of  the  Susquehanna  Canal."  The 
incorporators  were  "William  Augustine  Washington, 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Thomas  Russell,  Aquilla 
Hall,  John  Churchman  and  forty  others,  mostly  of  Balti- 
more." They  subscribed  £18,500,  and  gave  bond  for 
£1,500  in  addition.  The  canal  was  constructed  from  Love 
Island,  near  the  Pennsylvania  line,  nearly  to  Port  Deposit. 

In  1806-7  the  first  line  of  packets  between  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia.  Four  sloops  ran  to  Frenchtown  on 
the  Elk,  whence  freight  went  by  wagons  to  New  Castle 
and  thence  to  Philadelphia  by  water.  A  company  was 
chartered  in  1809  to  construct  a  turnpike  from  French- 
town  of  New  Castle. 

"On  the  21st  of  June,  1813,  less  than  two  months 
after  the  British  burned  Frenchtown,  the  first  steam- 
boat that  had  ever  floated  on  the  Chesapeake,  or  its 
tributaries,  made  her  first  trip  from  Baltimore  to  that 
place.,,  The  boat  was  called  the  "Chesapeake."  The 
Frenchtown  and  New  Castle  Railroad  Company  was 
chartered  by  the  Maryland  Legislature  in  1827-8.  The 
road  was  seventeen  miles  in  length.  "It  was  among  the 
first  railroads  built  in  this  country,  and  was  the  very 
first  upon  which  steam  power  was  applied  to  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers." 
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The  proposition  to  connect  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Bays  by  a  canal  was  under  consideration  as  early 
as  1680,  when  Augustine  Herman  was  lord  of  the  manor 
through  which  it  flows.  A  canal  company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $500,000  was  chartered  by  Maryland  in  1799, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  charter  should  be  inoperative 
until  Delaware  authorized  the  opening  of  the  canal 
through  her  domain. 

About  1801  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe  (father  of  the  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  J.  H.  B. 
Latrobe),  Cornelius  Howard  and  John  Thompson  sur- 
veyed various  routes  for  the  canal.  Lack  of  funds  and 
the  war  of  1812  delayed  the  work.  Excavation  was  re- 
sumed in  April,  1824,  and  the  work  completed  October 
17,  1829,  at  a  cost  of  $2,250,000.  The  matter  of  the 
purchase  of  this  canal  by  the  United  States,  as  a  link 
in  an  inland  deep  waterway,  is  now  before  Congress, 
with  a  fair  prospect  that  the  property  will  be  bought 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1837,  the  Wilmington  and  Susque- 
hanna Steam  Railway  began  operation  in  the  county. 
Two  days  later  the  road  from  Havre  de  Grace  to  Balti- 
more was  opened  to  the  public.  The  road  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Wilmington  was  completed  January  15,  1838.  In 
February,  1838,  the  three  companies  were  united  under 
the  name  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad  Company,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company. 
A  branch  of  the  latter  company  runs  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  by  way  of  Port  Deposit,  Rising  Sun 
and  Colora  to  Oxford,  Pa.  Between  this  branch  and  the 
main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  runs  the  Royal 
Blue  Line  of  the  B.  &  O.  to  New  York.  With  the  rail- 
roads, the  canal,  five  rivers  and  the  bay,  the  means  of 
transportation  in  Cecil  are  abundant.  Yet  the  trolley 
line  is  called  for,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
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and  no  doubt  will  come.  Electric  supply  is  already  pro- 
vided, by  the  water  power  at  Gilpin's  Falls,  which  serves 
to  light  with  electricity,  the  principal  towns  and  villages 
of  the  county. 

Johnston's  History  of  Cecil  County  has  been  freely  used 
in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 


Traditions  of  Old  Green  Hill  Church 


One  of  the  most  famous  old  landmarks  of  Maryland 
is  Old  Green  Hill  Church,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Wicomico  River,  just  about  twelve  miles-  south  of 
Salisbury.  This  old  church  was  built  in  1773.  The  bricks 
used  in  its  construction  are  most  unusual  in  appearance, 
being  nine  inches  square.  These,  with  the  cedar  hard- 
wood used  for  its  furnishings  and  interior  decorations, 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  England. 

Originally  the  old  church  bore  the  name  of  "St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Church,"  but  for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
it  has  been  called  by  its  present  name  of  "Old  Green 
Church."  The  silver  communion  service  used  in  the  old 
church  is  said  to  have  been  presented  by  the  Queen  of 
England  (who  must  have  been  Charlotte,  the  Queen  of 
George  III,  as  he  reigned  at  that  date).  It  is  also  said 
that  the  Queen's  Prime  Minister  financed  the  construction 
of  the  church. 

In  the  old  graveyard  surrounding  the  church  are  buried 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  Many  of  the  old  tombstones  bear  dates  of  the 
year  1735 — and  a  few  even  earlier. 

The  Green  Hill  Church  and  its  rectory  adorn  the  silver 
service  which  was  presented  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  the  battleship  Maryland,  U.  S.  N. 
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Tench  Tilghman's  Ride  From 
Yorktown 

A  Revolutionary  Ballad  Concerning  General  Washington's 
Aide-de-Camp 

By  The  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver  Huckel 

(Printed  with  Author's  Permission) 


TENCH  TILGHMAN  was  the  famous  Revolutionary 
hero  who  carried,  from  Yorktown  to  Philadelphia, 
the  good  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  It  took 
him  four  days  of  incessant  traveling  amid  many  difficul- 
ties. It  was  a  heroic  deed,  worthy  of  remembrance  with 
that  of  Paul  Revere.  Tilghman  was  born  in  Talbot 
County,  Maryland,  in  1744,  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  class  of  1761,  and  became  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Continental  Army.  He  was  37 
years  old  at  the  time  of  this  exploit.  His  memoirs  and 
journal  give  the  historic  facts. 


The  sword  of  Cornwallis  was  yielded  in  shame; 

The  twenty-eight  regiments,  called  out  by  name, 

Their  colors  surrendered.    The  whole  British  host 

Marched  out  'twixt  the  ranks  of  America's  boast, 

And  laid  down  their  muskets.    Redcoat  drummers  with  frown 

Beat  the  old  English  air— "The  World's  Upside  Down!" 

And  the  great  war  was  ended;  the  last  battle  fought, 

And  freedom  was  won,  so  long  eagerly  sought! 

'Twas  October  nineteen,  and  the  year  eighty-one, 

When  at  Yorktown  full  triumph  crowned  great  Washington; 

The  vet'ran's  bronzed  cheek  was  wet  with  a  tear, 

But  ne'er  had  his  heart  known  dishonor  or  fear. 
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Who  shall  carry  the  message  to  Congress  afar, 

That  Comwallis  is  taken,  and  ended  the  war? 

Who  shall  spread  the  glad  tidings  to  hamlet  and  town 

That  freedom  is  won  with  an  honored  renown? 

What  trustiest  courier,  swiftest  and  strong, 

Shall  bear  the  glad  news  they  have  waited  for  long  ? 

The  General  looked  anxious  and  pondered  awhile, 
Then  selected  his  man,  and  with  confident  smile 
Spake,  "Tilghman,  to  horse!    And  speed  night  and  day! 
Take  this  message  to  Congress  without  a  delay!" 
'Twas  a  sprightly  young  officer,  long  his  close  friend, 
Who  had  served  in  the  war  from  beginning  to  end. 

Then  swift  to  the  stirrup  Tilghman  leaped  at  the  word, 
Snatching  holster  and  pistols  and  girding  his  sword; 
He  stopped  not  a  moment,  but  with  joy  on  his  face 
He  was  off  like  the  wind  in  the  desperate  race; 
The  dispatch  buttoned  tight,  naught  else  would  he  heed, 
But  northward  as  fast  as  his  good  horse  could  speed. 

He  reached  the  York  Ferry  as  dusk  darkened  the  day 
And  chartered  a  sloop  for  quick  course  up  the  bay. 
The  white  stars  crept  out  as  they  drove  swift  along; 
The  fresh  gale  seemed  singing  a  patriot  song, 
As  it  sped  the  glad  news,  like  a  swift-flying  dart — 
The  glad  news  of  victory  thrilling  his  heart. 

Now  Chesapeake  Bay  can  be  mild  as  a  lamb, 

With  softest  of  zephyrs  and  waves  smooth  and  calm. 

That  night  came  a  thunderstorm.    Fierce  lightnings  crashed 

And  the  sloop  rocked  and  reared  as  the  angry  waves  dashed; 

For  hours  were  they  driven  till  the  tempest  was  past, 

And  on  far  Tangier  Shoals  they  had  drifted  at  last. 

A  whole  night  had  been  lost.    As  the  morning  dawned  gray, 

They  got  off  the  shoals  and  went  driving  away 

Up  the  Chesapeake  under  full  canvas.    They  steered 

For  Annapolis  shore.    Oh,  how  slow  time  appeared! 

Through  the  day,  through  the  night,  drive  they  swift  as  they  can, 

And  at  last  they  could  hear  the  faint  bells  of  St.  Anne. 
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So  they  came  to  the  wharf  of  Annapolis  soon — 

On  Sunday  as  worshipers  came  forth  at  noon; 

They  found  all  excitement,  for  the  good  Count  de  Grasse 

Had  writ  Governor  Lee  what  must  sure  come  to  pass; 

So  they  shout  with  great  joy  when  Tench  Tilghman  appears, 

And  the  good  news  is  told  amid  answering  cheers. 

When  the  Peggy  Stewart  burned  the  people  went  wild; 

They  thronged  around  the  State  House,  every  man,  woman,  child; 

The  guns  roared  salute,  great  fires  glory  lent, 

But  Tilghman  must  haste  on  his  voyage  'cross  to  Kent. 

He  cried:    "Take  the  message  to  old  Baltimore, 

I  must  speed  on  my  way  through  the  far  Eastern  Shore!" 

i 

t 

Now  again  did  the  elements  hinder  his  way, 

For  smooth  as  a  mill  pond  was  Chesapeake  Bay: 

No  wind — not  a  breath — and  they  lay  like  a  log 

All  night  on  the  water  becalmed  in  a  fog; 

The  night  and  the  water  were  calm  as  the  morn, 

But  Tench  Tilghman's  hot  heart  with  a  tempest  was  torn. 

At  Rock  Hall  he  landed;  found  horse;  off  they  go 
Like  a  well-chosen  arrow  let  loose  from  the  bow; 
Through  rich  meadows  they  pass,  over  bridges  they  shoot, 
By  gardens  and  orchards  hung  heavy  with  fruit. 
He  rode  'cross  the  head  of  old  Sassafras  stream, 
And  on  through  the  green  hills  as  fleet  as  a  dream. 

Near  Bohemia  Manor  rain  floods  them  and  hail, 
But  they  gallop  right  on  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale. 
Through  the  midnight  they  gallop,  roads  heavy  with  rain, 
Through  the  floods  sheeting  down,  till  the  dawn  rose  again; 
Closer  drew  he  his  army  cloak,  firm  set  his  jaw, 
For  a  vision  of  Congress  before  him  he  saw. 

More  than  once  as  he  rode  this  peninsula  way 

His  horse  trembled  and  sank.    Whether  night,  whether  day, 

He  cried  to  some  farmhouse:    "Ho,  good  folks,  awaken! 

A  fresh  horse  for  Congress!     Cornwallis  is  taken!" 

Lights  flashed,  quick  feet  echoed,  a  strong  horse  was  given, 

And  Tilghman  was  off  like  a  courier  of  Heaven. 
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"Hurrah!"  cried  the  farmers  from  meadow  and  door, 
And  cheers  rent  the  air  at  the  good  news  he  bore; 
Wives  and  children  rushed  out  as  the  horseman  went  by 
And  laughed  with  delight  at  his  jubilant  cry; 
And  bonfires  were  lit  and  church  bells  were  heard 
As  the  countryside  roused  into  joy  at  his  word. 

Through  quaint  Christiania  he  galloped  and  woke, 
Perchance,  the  dim  ghosts  of  the  old  Swedish  folk; 
His  sleepless  eyes  bloodshot  from  peering  through  sleet, 
Still  onward  he  plunged  like  the  wind  swift  and  fleet; 
As  he  rode  trails  of  glory  and  gladness  he  shed, 
His  news  was  a  tocsin  of  joy  as  he  sped. 

'Twas  dark  when  old  Wilmington  loomed  like  a  dream, 

And  they  swam  through  the  shallows  of  Brandy  wine  stream; 

The  ships  on  the  Delaware  plainly  in  sight, 

But  eerie  and  strange  in  the  gathering  night. 

He  galloped  through  Chester  with  rollicking  song. 

"Godspeed!"  cried  they  all,  as  he  thundered  along. 

Four  days  and  four  nights  had  he  ruthlessly  sped, 
By  horse,  boat  and  horse  again,  forging  ahead; 
Scarce  stopped  he  to  sleep,  but  drove  on  like  blind  fate; 
Oft  ate  as  he  rode,  for  his  news  could  not  wait; 
Tens  of  thousands  were  longing,  as  keen  as  could  be, 
For  word  of  war  ended  and  the  Colonies  free. 

Twas  just  after  midnight,  on  a  mare  strong  and  fleet, 
He  rode  swift  over  Schuylkill  and  down  Market  Street. 
Philadelphia  slumbered  beneath  peaceful  roofs, 
The  cobblestones  echoed  the  beat  of  the  hoofs; 
Then  a-sudden  with  one  dreadful  shudder  and  groan, 
His  black  steed  fell  dead — but  Tilghman  ran  on! 

"O  where  is  the  President,  Thomas  McKean? 

Dispatches  for  Congress!"    But  no  one  was  seen. 

At  last  came  a  sleepy  watch  pointing  the  way, 

And  off  Tilghman  rushed  like  a  roysterer  gay. 

He  knocked  and  he  shouted.    The  watch  bade  him  cease 

And  threatened  arrest  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
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But  he  shouted  the  louder:    "Cornwallis  is  taken!" 
And  at  last  the  deep-slumbering  town  did  awaken; 
Lights  flashed  from  the  windows  and  forth  came  a  throng 
To  make  the  streets  gay  with  their  laughter  and  song; 
And  the  bell  in  the  State  House  was  rung  by  glad  hands, 
Again  sounding  liberty  all  through  the  lands. 

'Twas  a  night  of  rejoicing  for  the  staid  Quaker  town, 
A  great  night  of  hist'ry  and  of  noble  renown. 
Cried  the  ancient  night  watch,  with  his  lantern  and  bell: 
"Cornwallis  is  taken — three  o'clock  and  all's  well!" 
And  couriers  set  off  for  New  York  and  "down  East," 
To  tell  the  good  news  for  the  Thanksgiving  feast. 

Dawn  came,  and  a  dozen  great  cannon  boomed  forth 
The  jubilant  news  that  had  come  to  the  North; 
And  Congress  met  early,  the  dispatches  were  read, 
And  orators  praised  both  the  living  and  dead; 
And  they  crowded  to  church  and  laid  by  the  sword 
With  hosannas  from  thousands  of  hearts  to  the  Lord. 

And  gallant  Tench  Tilghman,  the  hero  of  all, 

Was  feted  in  homes  and  high  honored  in  hall; 

Congress  voted  him  thanks,  a  great  sword  chased  with  gold, 

And  the  noblest  black  steed  with  accoutrements  bold; 

And  America  ne'er  in  its  patriot  pride 

Shall  forget  his  good  news  and  his  glorious  ride! 

—"The  Evening  Sun,"  Feb.  22,  1915. 


"Francis  Scott  Key  Rose"  is  a  Beauty 


The  International  Flower  Show  held  in  New  York, 
March  20th,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  exhibitions 
of  flowers  ever  held.  The  Grand  Central  Palace  was 
transformed  into  a  wonderful  garden.  Among  the  flowers 
shown  was  a  beautiful  double  rose  named  the  "Francis 
Scott  Key"  after  the  author  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner.' '  The  rose  is  a  distinct  variety  entirely  different 
from  any  other  indoor  rose  grown.  The  flowers  are  rosy 
red  and  are  unusually  large  and  double.  The  new  culture 
was  produced  by  F.  R.  Pierson,  formerly  Mayor  of  Tarry- 
town. 
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Huguenots  in  Maryland 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Miss  M.  R.  Duvall 

Member  of  the  Thomas  Johnson  Chapter,   D.   A.  R. 


MARYLAND  was  a  Proprietary  Colony;  its  charter 
was  granted  in  1632  by  a  professedly  Protestant 
King  to  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  charter 
granted  liberty  of  conscience  and  equal  freedom  to  all 
people  and  all  denominations  who  might  settle  in  Mary- 
land, or  who  were  settled  there;  nor  was  this  charter 
violated,  but  the  early  records  of  the  Colony  were  kept 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  they  wrote  the  early  history 
and  reports  of  the  Colony,  which  may  perhaps  account 
for  the  meager  information  regarding  the  Huguenots  to 
be  gained  from  the  records. 

Many  Huguenot  names  are,  however,  to  be  found  in 
our  archives  and  records.  Some  of  these  settlers  came 
through  England,  the  great  nation  whose  gates  were 
opened  wide  for  these  refugees;  some  came  through 
Holland;  some  direct  from  France,  through  La  Rochell, 
which  city  was  a  refuge  and  a  safe  resting  place  for  the 
Huguenots. 

As  an  organized  body,  the  Huguenots  did  not  settle  in 
Maryland;  but,  nevertheless,  many  of  them  became  in- 
fluential citizens  and  aided  in  forming  this  Colony.  Find- 
ing themselves  in  safety,  they  became  identified  with  the 
English  already  settled  here.  And  English  being  the 
language  of  the  Colony,  their  descendants  even  forgot 
the  language  of  their  forefathers  and  spoke  English. 
They  united  religiously  with  the  Episcopalians,  the  Pres- 
byterians and  the  Dutch  Reform  churches,  even  helping 
the  English  to  build  their  churches.  They  also  served 
with  the  English  in  the  councils  and  the  wars  of  the 
Colony. 
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Cecilius  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  it  was  said, 
only  encouraged  the  emigration  of  English  and  Irish,  but 
in  1647  he  instructed  his  "well  beloved  Governor  William 
Stone  to  give  all  rights  and  privileges  to  any  French 
already  settled  here  or  who  might  thereafter  settle  here," 
and  many  of  the  Huguenot  names  are  given  after  this 
date. 

On  Bohemia  River,  in  1723,  the  Huguenots  united  with 
the  Dutch  Reformed  and  the  Presbyterian  settlers  and 
helped  to  build  a  church  there. 

Bacon's  laws  of  Maryland  give  the  names  of  many 
French  settlers,  some  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  the 
others  Huguenots;  and  though  there  are  many  descend- 
ants of  these  Huguenots  now  living  in  Maryland  active 
and  prominent  citizens,  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
get  details  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Huguenots  gave  brave  and  honored  men  to  the 
Colony  of  Maryland  in  times  of  war  or  peace.  Many 
came  before  1685,  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked 
by  the  influence  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  a  niece  of  the 
Pope. 

The  Jarboes  came  before  1649,  also  the  Cousins;  John 
La  Val,  or  Laville,  came  about  1650.  John  Le  Carent, 
1674;  Nicholas  Montaine,  1694.  The  Brewers,  of  Annap- 
olis, arrived  before  the  Protestant  revolution  in  1694. 
The  false  report  which  caused  this  revolution  was  that  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  between  the  Catholics  and 
Indians  to  destroy  the  Protestants. 

The  Contees  came  about  1690.  They  refugeed  through 
La  Rochell  and  lived  for  a  time  in  England;  they  were 
a  branch  of  the  Royal  House  of  Conte,  or  Conde.  A  Conte 
was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  London,  and  his  motto  was 
"Dieu  et  mon  Roi." 

Colonel  John  Contee,  settled  in  Charles  County,  Mary- 
land, about  1690.  His  nephew  and  heir  came  as  a  very 
young  man  to  Maryland,  became  a  prosperous  citizen  and 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
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A  descendant  of  his  was  secretary  to  General  Washing- 
ton; another,  Jane  Conte,  married  John  Hanson;  Jane 
Conte  Hanson  married  Philip  Thomas ;  John  Hanson  was 
President  of  the  United  States,  from  1781  to  1782,  when 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  being  formed 
at  Philadelphia. 

Moreen  du  Val,  or  Duval,  came  about  1650,  and  settled 
in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland.  Some  of  the  oldest 
French  Huguenot  families  are  represented  by  the  Ricouals 
of  Kent  County;  another  family,  the  Dashiels,  settled  on 
the  Eastern  Shore. 

Moreen  Duval,  who  settled  in  Anne  Arundel  County, 
came  through  England.  Land  was  surveyed  for  him, 
1659,  on  the  south  side  of  South  River  and  called  La  Val, 
after  his  home  in  Normandy.  It  was  resurveyed  and  called 
Godwile,  or  Goodwill. 

Moreen  Duval  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
State  to  buy  land  for  business  purposes — for  towns  and 
ports,  1683,  and  to  divide  into  counties  the  land.  Prince 
George's  was  erected  out  of  Anne  Arundel  and  parts  of 
one  or  two  other  counties.  In  Prince  George's  County 
Moreen  Duval  became  proprietor  of  many  grants  of  land. 
He  died  on  his  plantation  in  1694;  he  left  twelve  children 
well  provided  for  by  his  will. 

Among  his  descendants  was  Governor  William  Pope 
Duval,  first  territorial  Governor  of  Florida.  Washington 
Irving,  in  his  story  of  Ralph  Ringwood,  gives  scenes, 
anecdotes,  adventures  and  the  success  in  life  of  this 
eminent  citizen.  A  county  in  Florida  and  one  in  Texas 
was  named  for  Governor  William  Pope  Duval.  John 
Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States,  was  also  a  de- 
scendant of  Moreen,  the  Huguenot.  Another  descendant, 
Mr.  Gabriel  Duval,  of  Prince  George's  County,  was  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  first  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  held  other 
important  and  honorable  positions.  He  was  born  in  1752 
and  died  in  1842. 
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Moreen  Duval,  the  refugee,  fought  in  1678,  the  Nanti- 
coke  Indians,  and  for  this  service  his  descendants  are 
entitled  to  membership  in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

In  1666  the  Council  of  State  had  conferred  citizenship 
or  naturalization  on  all  French  desiring  this. 

Governor  Pratt  and  Governor  Henry  Thomas  of  Mary- 
land were  also  descendants  of  Moreen  Duval. 

April  7,  1883,  Mr.  John  Jay  and  other  prominent  citi- 
zens of  New  York  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jay  and  effected 
a  preliminary  Huguenot  Society.  It  was  made  permanent 
in  May  of  that  year.  The  membership  of  this  society  is 
now  quite  large. 


From  the  " Baltimore  Gazette' '  of 
November  3,  1828 

Married  at  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Alexander  Philip  Soc- 
rates Aemilius  Caesar  Hannibal  Marcellus  George  Wash- 
ington Treadwell  to  Miss  Caroline  Sophia  Maria  Juliana 
Wortley  Montague  Joan  of  Arc  Williams,  all  of  that  city. 

No  comment  necessary. 


Extract  from    Baltimore  " Daily  Intelligence" 
May  2nd,  1794 

Some  misunderstanding  having  happened  yesterday  be- 
tween one  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  master  of  a  brig 
now  in  this  port,  the  latter  immediately  proceeded  on 
board  his  vessel  and,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  and  even 
entreaties  of  several  gentlemen,  insultingly  reversed  the 
American  Flag!  The  gentlemen  again  remonstrated;  but 
the  captain  still  persisted,  so  was  brought  ashore,  received 
a  temporary  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  and  led  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town — honored  with  the  continued 
acclamations  of  thousands  of  the  republicans. — Copied 
from  diary  of  Judge  Samuel  Chase. 
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Patriotism  in  Art 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Marsden 

Member  of  Anne  Arundel  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 


OUT  of  the  ruins  of  classic  art  sprang  into  being  five 
distinct  classes,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
poetry  and  music.  Of  these,  the  first  two  were  used  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  first  three  in  France  as 
early  as  A.  D.  410,  in  creating  ideals  and  forms.  Because 
of  space  required  to  produce  effect,  architecture  was  con- 
ceded to  be  the  least  ideal  of  the  arts.  In  sculpture  there 
is  small  scope  for  expression  of  feeling,  and  as  a  means 
of  recording  facts  and  representing  ideas,  has  many  dis- 
advantages, never  color  and  rarely  backgrounds  being 
admissible.  Indeed,  position  is  quite  all  that  can  be  por- 
trayed. In  painting  we  find  a  development  which  takes 
in  thought  and  feeling,  and  through  this  means  the  artist's 
idea  can  be  lucidly  conveyed.  Poetry,  Chambers  tells  us, 
is  not  necessarily  associated  with  ryhme  and  verse,  fre- 
quently finding  expression  in  prose.  Music  appeals  to  the 
feeling,  and  is  nearer  to  the  soul  of  the  intuitive  man 
than  any  other  art.  So,  through  these  five  mediums,  we 
find  that  something  in  the  artist  which  discovers  a  new 
way  of  telling  an  old  thing,  and  through  these  mediums 
patriotism  has  been  erected,  carved,  painted,  written  and 
sung.  In  Egypt  and  Italy  we  more  frequently  find  ex- 
amples of  patriotism  in  architecture  than  in  any  other 
country.  Ancient  Egyptians  erected  pyramids  and 
obelisks  to  record  honors  and  triumphs  of  monarchs,  and 
their  use  is  as  old  as  the  appearance  of  art  itself,  dating 
from  the  fourth  dynasty  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Greeks  and  Romans  built  arches  in  honor  of  victorious 
generals.    They  were  erected  across  roads,  or  at  entrances 
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to  cities,  the  Porta  Triumphalis  being  the  first.  In  Rome 
we  find  the  arches  of  Constantine,  Titus  and  Septimius 
Serverus.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  architecture  and 
sculpture,  as  the  latter  is  so  frequently  employed  to  em- 
bellish the  former,  war  scenes  in  bas  relief  usually  intro- 
duced. My  best  I  am  keeping  for  my  last.  Go  with  me  to 
Washington  and  I  will  show  you  a  "Pantheon  of  Patriot- 
ism."   The  cornerstone  bears  the  inscription : 

MEMORIAL  CONTINENTAL  HALL 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PATRIOTS  WHO  ACHIEVED 

AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 

ERECTED   BY  THE   NATIONAL   SOCIETY, 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

A  fitful  monument  to  our  heroic  forefathers,  whose 
sacrificial  blood  made  the  history  of  our  nation. 

We  have  in  our  Monumental  City  many  inspiring  ex- 
amples of  patriotism  through  the  chisel.  Among  them 
the  profile  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  on  a  bronze  tablet,  the 
work  of  a  Baltimore  sculptor,  Mr.  Hans  Schuler.  It  was 
placed  on  Mount  Vernon  Place  M.  E.  Church,  marking 
the  site  where  formerly  stood  the  house  in  which  Key 
died.  Mr.  Schuler  also  executed  the  work  on  the  Francis 
Scott  Key  tablet  unveiled  at  Fort  McHenry,  September 
12,  1914.  Did  you  ever,  when  standing  at  the  base  of  the 
monument  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our  beloved  Wash- 
ington, fancy,  when  viewing  this  statue,  you  could  feel 
his  tremendous  personality,  which  set  him  apart  and 
above  his  kind,  though  of  them  ?  And  if  you  would  know 
what  manner  of  man  the  martyr  Nathan  Hale  was,  go  to 
City  Hall  Park,  New  York,  and  see  him  standing  there 
looking  down  on  the  roar  and  turmoil  of  Broadway  with 
steadfast,  far-seeing  eyes.  Frederick  MacMonines  gave 
us  that  statue.  Nathan  Hale!  A  beautiful  model  of 
vigorous  young  manhood.  Known  as  something  higher 
than  his  comrades,  but,  like  Washington,  of  their  kin. 
Who  met  his  fate  with  open  eyes,  the  handsome  head  of 
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the  man-boy  nodding  "no"  when  offered  by  the  hangman 
to  be  blindfolded.  Whose  musical  voice,  as  his  springing 
step  carried  him  to  the  gallows,  rang  out  clear  as  a  silver 
trumpet:  "I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for 
my  country."  His  death,  not  shame,  but  splendor,  and 
he  lives  forever,  with  Washington,  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. 

Almost  everybody  loves  a  picture  and  there  are  those 
who,  to  enjoy  it,  must  see  in  it  a  story.  Surely  those 
who  have  viewed  "Washington  crossing  the  Delaware," 
by  Emanuel  Leutze,  can  read  the  thrilling  story  of  the 
frail  boat,  guided  by  dimly  glowing  lanterns,  through 
freezing  waters,  floating  ice  and  blinding  snow.  Wash- 
ington's broken  soldiery  rallied  by  his  overpowering  pres- 
ence. Such  a  storm-swept  Christmas  night!  Such  a 
Christmas  errand !  Ewing  afraid  to  try,  Cadwalader  tried 
and  failed,  Washington,  pushing  ahead,  undaunted,  un- 
afraid, landing  without  loss  of  man  or  gun.  Then  that 
terrible  nine-mile  march  to  Trenton.  Their  freezing 
fingers  clinging  to  their  guns,  roads  covered  with  jagged 
ice,  footsteps  marked  with  blood,  few  properly  clad,  sleet 
cutting  them  to  the  bone.  Hunger,  fatigue  and  cold  were 
forgotten,  for  Trenton  was  won!  Their  Christmas  gift 
to  their  country.  In  John  Fald's  "Washington  at  Tren- 
ton," we  see  the  hero  splendidly  mounted  on  his  horse  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  his  sword,  that  companion  of  victory 
and  defeat,  in  outstretched  hand.  And  as  he  answers 
the  salute,  one  sees  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  this  hero 
of  heroes. 

And  that  familiar  subject,  "Washington  at  Valley 
Forge."  The  first  thing  I  looked  for  on  my  visits  to  my 
great-grandmother's  home,  and  even  as  a  child,  as  I 
studied  it,  I  felt  that  nature  mourned.  Gray  skies,  barren 
hills,  snow-covered  fields,  and  Washington,  firm  in  the 
performance  of  duty  to  his  bleeding  country,  with  his 
war-worn  soldiery,  their  miseries  great,  their  faith  un- 
shaken. Here  the  artist  well  portrays  "those  times  that 
tried  men's  souls."     And  who,  when  viewing  "The  Sur- 
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render  of  Cornwallis,"  as  painted  by  John  Trumbull,  does 
not  feel  a  thrill  of  victory  ?  Washington,  mounted,  stands 
there  with  his  staff,  in  the  meadow  in  which  the  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed.  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  who 
was  to  receive  Cornwallis*  sword,  stands  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  guns  of  the  British,  heaped  on  the  ground, 
their  furled  colors,  lowered  to  the  "rebels"  who  had  made 
a  revolution.  The  end  of  one  epoch  and  beginning  of 
another.  The  divine  right  of  kings,  yielding  to  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  The 
passing  away  of  things,  George  III  and  Cornwallis 
thought  eternal.  And  it  is  written  the  English  band 
played  the  English  tune,  "The  World  Turned  Upside 
Down." 

Before  leaving  our  art  gallery,  we  must  see  "Washing- 
ton Resigning  His  Commission."  Viewing  the  imposing, 
impressive  ceremony  on  canvas,  as  it  hangs  on  the  stair- 
way in  the  State  House  at  Anapolis,  we  see  Washnigton's 
tall,  stately  build,  regular  features,  calm  eyes,  in  which, 
someone  expressed  it,  lightning  slumbered.  One  almost 
hears  the  quiet,  grave  voice  that  at  Valley  Forge  was 
heard  to  send  to  the  Great  White  Throne  the  plea  "Father, 
it  is  by  Thy  strength  alone  I  can  do  this  great  work,  and 
the  liberty  of  Thy  people  brought  to  pass.  Thou  knowest 
I,  alone,  am  unable  to  lead  them  out  of  bondage  into  peace 
and  happiness."  The  pathos  of  it!  Washington's  Geth- 
semane ! 

To  patriotism  written  and  sung,  we  can  give  but  a 
passing  thought,  space  forbidding  more.  Can't  you,  when 
you  read  Longfellow's  "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  almost  hear 
the  "hurrying  hoof  beats  of  that  steed"  ?  And  beautiful 
Mistress  Penelope  Penwick,  as  described  in  Virginia 
Woodward  Cloud's  pen  picture,  "Ballad  of  Sweet  P." 

The  witch  in  a  satin  gown, 

Painted  in  Philadelphia  town, 

Who  in  '76  gave  the  dance, 

That  meant  victory  for  her  countrymen  staunch  and  bold, 

Who  dared  a  river  of  death  and  cold. 
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We,  who  have  heard  our  former  State  Regent,  Mrs. 
Robert  G.  Hogan,  recite  her  own  production 

The  flag  of  our  Union, 
The  flag  that  we  love, 
The  flag  that  God  gave  us, 
The  flag  that  has  made  us, 

count  ourselves  fortunate.  And  to  read  her  "Old  Glory," 
or,  as  Mr.  Nesbitt  puts  it,  your  flag  and  my  flag,  only 
means  more  love  if  possible  for  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
our  stars  and  stripes,  and  more  determined  are  we  than 
ever  that  "no  hand  touch  it  irreverently." 

Many  acquired  the  secret  of  translating  patriotism  into 
melody.  Henry  Millard,  in  his  "Vivi  1' America  and  Flag 
of  the  Free";  Henry  Work,  in  "Marching  Through 
Georgia";  Randall,  in  his  "Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  of 
which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  "his  only  regret  was 
he  could  not  do  for  Massachusetts  what  Randall  did  for 
Maryland."  And  Francis  Scott  Key  did  more  than  give 
us  our  national  anthem ;  he  gave  us  a  paeon  of  victory  in 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  in  which  words  and  music 
are  of  equal  importance — "useless  each  without  the 
other."  Recited  or  hummed,  one  loses  the  fire  of  it.  Sing 
every  word  and  one  vividly  sees  Key  pacing  the  deck  of 
the  "Minden,"  eyes  strained  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
Old  Glory.  The  rockets'  red  glare,  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
and  our  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  breeze  first  concealing, 
then  disclosing,  and  at  last  catching  the  gleam  of  the 
morning's  first  beam,  made  a  soul-stirring  night.  Not 
difficult,  if  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  to  live  it 
over  in  the  imagination.  To  hear  a  multitude  sing  "My 
Country  'Tis  of  Thee"  fills  the  heart  with  rapture.  So, 
through  the  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  poet  and  musi- 
cian, we  keep  green  in  our  memories  deeds  of  men  with 
great  souls — and  let  us 

Give  them  the  meed  they  have  won  in  the  past; 
Give  them  the  honors  their  merit  forecast; 
Give  them  the  chaplets  they  won  in  the  strife; 
Give  them  the  laurels  they  lost  with  their  life. 
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Darby  Lux 

By  Mrs.  J.  J.  Jackson 

Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Colonial  Dames 


COMPLYING  with  the  request  of  the  Research  Com- 
mittee of  the  Colonial  Dames  to  write  an  article  re- 
lating to  one  of  my  ancestors,  I  have  chosen,  for  two 
reasons,  to  write  of  Darby  Lux;  first,  because  of  his 
English  associations,  and,  second,  because  he  was  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  lay  out  Baltimore  Town  in  1730 
and  also  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1748. 

Darby  Lux  came  from  the  county  of  Devon,  in  Eng- 
land. Devon  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  districts  in 
England.  The  first  we  know  of  the  Lux  family  is  that, 
for  political  reasons,  they  left  Luxemburg,  Germany,  and 
settled  in  England.  Some  of  these  settlers  changed  their 
name  to  Light.  (Light  Street,  in  Baltimore,  is  named 
after  Darby  Lux.) 

Next  we  hear  of  Thomas  Lux,  whose  will  we  have  in 
1574,  in  the  time  of  "Our  Sovereign  Lady"  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  was  the  golden  age  of  Devonshire.  Drake, 
Hawkins,  Raleigh  and  the  Gilberts  were  all  men  of  Devon. 
(Reading  Kingsley's  "Westward  Ho!"  and  other  books 
about  Dartmoor  gave  me  great  pleasure  and  interest  in 
Devon  before  I  knew  that  my  ancestors  lived  there.) 

Thomas  Lux  had  an  estate  called  "Cofforden,"  near 
Canterbury,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  later  an  estate 
near  Kenton,  in  Devon.  The  history  of  the  county  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  is  bound  up  with  the  story  of  its 
harbors  and  seaside  towns.  The  men  of  Devon  were 
adventurers,  and  Thomas  Lux  seemed  to  have  much  of 
the  same  spirit.  He  left  his  son  Henry  three  ships,  the 
Trinity,  the  Gregory  and  the  Charlin;  to  his  wife  and 
daughters  Joan  and  Sybil  he  left  many  "chatties." 
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Devonshire  is  one  of  the  southwestern  counties  of 
England,  only  exceeded  in  size  by  York  and  Lincoln. 
Celtic  names  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Devonshire 
and  especially  on  Dartmoor,  side  by  side  with  truly  Saxon 
ones.  Exeter,  in  Devon,  was  taken  by  the  Conqueror  in 
1068,  who  built  a  castle  there.  In  1409  Exeter,  which 
was  Lancastrian,  was  besieged  for  twelve  days  by  the 
Yorkists.  Both  Exeter  and  Plymouth  were  besieged  for 
many  months  during  the  civil  war  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  was  from  Plymouth  that  the  English  ships  sailed  for 
the  attack  and  dispersion  of  the  Armada.  The  landing  of 
William  of  Orange  at  Brixham,  Devon,  November  5,  1688, 
is  perhaps  the  event  most  fraught  with  important  results 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  western  counties.  In 
antiquaries  Devon  is  not  as  rich  as  Cornwall,  but  Dart- 
moor abounds  in  remains  of  highest  interest  to  geologists. 

Exeter  Cathedral,  though  not  one  of  the  largest  in 
England,  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  great  beauty  of  its 
architecture  (except  the  Norman  towns),  being  very 
wonderful  decorative  work.  The  special  features  of 
Devon  churches  are  the  richly  carved  pulpits  and  chancel 
screens  of  wood,  only  exceeded  by  those  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  The  Episcopal  See  for  Devon  was  first  estab- 
lished at  Crediton  in  909.  The  ancient  Cornish  See  was 
united  to  that  of  Crediton  and  in  1050  was  removed  to 
Exeter  (by  the  Confessor).  The  cathedral  was  restored 
in  1877  and  the  ancient  Episcopal  throne,  erected  about 
1320,  was  cleaned  and  renovated.  The  pipes  of  the  organ 
were  found  to  be  almost  pure  tin. 

The  Guildhall  of  Exeter,  a  picturesque  Elizabethian 
building,  contains  a  portrait  of  General  Monk  (born  in 
Devon)  and  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  Princess  Hen- 
rietta, afterward  Duchess  of  Orleans.  This  last  was  given 
by  Charles  II,  because  Henrietta  was  born  in  Exeter. 
Both  portraits  were  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

William  Cavendish,  fourth  Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, was  the  first  nobleman  to  receive  the  Prince  of 
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Orange  when  he  landed  at  Brixham,  in  Devon,  1688.  But 
to  return  to  Darby  Lux — his  grandfather,  William  Lux, 
had  an  estate  at  Ipplopsen,  Devon,  and  his  grandmother 
was  a  Wilmot  or  Wilmotta.  She  was  buried  in  Devon, 
April  18,  1703.  William  Lux  was  one  of  the  trustees  for 
funds  given  and  left  by  pious  persons  to  redeem  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Barbery  pirates,  who  made  galley 
slaves  of  these  prisoners,  but  allowed  them  to  be  redeemed 
for  so  many  shillings.  A  record  of  these  payments  was 
found  in  the  church  at  Kenton  by  a  Mrs.  Henry  Thomp- 
son, in  an  old  box  that  had  not  been  opened  by  the  vicar. 

The  son  of  William  Lux  and  his  wife Wilmotta 

was  also  William.  He  matriculated  at  Oxford,  March  12, 
1675,  age  16  (time  of  Charles  II)  ;  A.  B.,  October,  1678; 
A.  M.,  July,  1682;  vicar  of  Kenton,  Devon,  1689  (time 
of  James  II) .  The  church  "All  Saints"  at  Kenton,  south 
of  Exeter,  was  a  fine  old  building  and  one  of  the  show 
churches  of  that  period.  This  William  continued  to  be 
vicar  of  "All  Saints"  until  1715,  or  until  his  death.  His 
will  was  made  in  the  time  of  George  I.  So  he  lived  under 
five  reigns,  Charles  II,  James  II,  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne  and  George  I. 

In  his  will  he  says:  "I  cannot  leave  my  children  a 
large  estate,  but  wish  them  to  be  well  educated."  His 
children  were  exceptionally  nice.  His  wife's  name  was 
Elizabeth  and  she  died  in  1731.  His  sons,  William  and 
Richard,  matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1712-14,  at  the  early 
ages  of  17  and  18.  Vide  "Alumni  Oxonicuses,"  by  Foster. 
Darby  Lux,  second  son  of  William  Lux,  the  vicar,  and 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  was  born  the  15th  day  of  March,  half 
an  hour  before  one  in  the  morning.  The  entry  in  the 
church  register  is  169f,  June  30th.  Not  only  the  date, 
but  the  hour  of  birth  is  always  kept  when  children  are 
born,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binghams,  rector  of 
Kenton  Vicarage,  1895. 

Like  his  forebears  in  Devon,  Darby  Lux  was  the  owner 
of  two  vessels  before  he  settled  as  a  merchant  in  Balti- 
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more  Town,  where  he  resided  on  Light  Street,  which  was 
named  after  him,  and  where  he  transacted  much  business. 
His  home  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving  of  Baltimore 
Town  by  John  Moals,  corrected  by  Daniel  Bowly.  Darby 
Lux  was  one  of  the  subscribers  to  build  a  fence  around 
the  town  to  protect  it  against  the  Indians.  But  as  the 
Indians  did  not  appear,  the  fence  was  used  for  firewood 
the  next  year. 

Darby  Lux  married  Ann  Sanders,  granddaughter  of 
James  Sanders,  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  lay  out 
Annapolis.  There  were  ten  children  of  this  marriage; 
one,  a  daughter,  married  Alexander  Stewart,  who  came 
to  Maryland  after  the  battle  of  Colloden,  and  from  which 
marriage  I  am  descended.  Through  this  Stewart  line  my 
ascent  can  be  traced  to  the  Scotch  Kings  through  the  mar- 
riage of  Nancy  Stewart  to  Daniel  Bowly. 


Opportunity 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I! 

Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait. 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk;  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote  and  passing  by 

Hovel  and  mart  and  palace — soon  or  late — 

I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate! 
If  sleeping  wake — if  feasting  rise  before 

I  turn  away.    It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 

Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 
Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore, 
I  answer  not,  and  I  return — no  more! 

— Hon.  John  J.  Ingalls. 
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Col.  John  Stewart  Skinner 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Mrs.  Weems  Ridout 

Regent  of  Peggy  Stewart  Tea  Party  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 


Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget!     Lest  we  forget! 

WHILE  the  whole  nation  is  ringing  with  the  echoes 
of  the  Centennial  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner," 
I  will  sing  the  praises  of  the  man  but  for  whom  that 
immortal  song  might  never  have  been  written. 

While  the  whole  world  is  resounding  with  the  slogan, 
"Back  to  the  Soil,"  I  will  proclaim  its  first  advocate,  the 
man  who  first  saw  the  possibilities  of  success  in  standing 
by  the  soil,  and  who  gave  his  life  to  the  advancement  of 
his  theories. 

I  sing  of  John  Stewart  Skinner,  patriot,  agriculturist, 
writer  and  Maryland  gentleman;  the  friend  of  Francis 
Scott  Key,  the  friend  of  Presidents  Madison,  Monroe  and 
Jackson;  that  when  we  are  honoring  the  heroes  of  1812 
he  be  not  forgotten,  but  placed  in  the  front  rank  with 
them,  as  he  justly  deserves  to  be,  for  it  was  on  the  deck 
of  his  vessel,  the  Government  cartel  "Minden,"  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  that  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  was 
written.  Not  on  the  deck,  or  in  the  hold,  of  any  battle- 
ship whatsoever  was  it  written,  as  is  the  widespread  and 
erroneous  idea  so  perplexing  to  the  masses,  and  especially 
to  children. 

The  history  of  this  great  and  good  man  can  best  be 
told  in  the  words  of  others. 

The  historian,  J.  Thomas  Scharff,  says  of  him:  "In 
years  gone  by  John  Stewart  Skinner  was  closely  identified 
with  this  history  of  Baltimore  and  the  nation."  And  as 
his  achievements  have  been  forgotten  or  are  unknown  to 
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most  persons,  I  have  thought  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life 
would  prove  of  interest.  I  have  never  seen  a  complete 
published  sketch  of  John  S.  Skinner's  life,  and  I  feel, 
therefore,  it  is  my  duty  to  place  on  record  the  material 
I  have  collected  telling  of  his  public  and  private  efforts 
to  advance  the  interests  of  society  and  to  add  to  the  glory 
of  our  commonwealth. 

John  Stewart  Skinner  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1809.  In  1812  he  was  the  agent  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  charge  of  negotiations  with  the 
British  forces  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  was  with 
Francis  Scott  Key,  a  prisoner  of  the  British,  when  Mr. 
Key  wrote  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry  in  the  harbor  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  postmaster  of  Baltimore  from  1822 
to  1837.  In  1824  he  entertained  General  Lafayette  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Baltimore  and  was  selected  by  that  illus- 
trious Frenchman  as  agent  to  manage  the  200,000  acres 
of  land  granted  to  him  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  an  extensive  publisher  of  works  re- 
lating to  the  farm  and  turf,  and  in  1819  established  the 
"American  Farmer,"  the  first  agricultural  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

After  a  long  and  eventful  life,  Mr.  Skinner  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  falling  down  a  stairway  in  the  post- 
office  building  in  Baltimore.  His  obituary  says  of  him: 
"In  every  essential  composing  as  a  whole  his  character, 
he  was  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  humanity." 

The  following  most  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Skinner, 
and  his  connection  with  the  writing  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  appears  in  a  very  comprehensive  article  in  the 
"Marlborough  Gazette,"  June  21,  1854 : 

"In  the  fall  of  1813  Mr.  Skinner  was  ordered  to  remove 
his  offices  to  Baltimore,  and  before  he  was  fairly  estab- 
lished there  he  was  offered  a  purser's  commission  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This  unexpected  honor  he  at  first 
declined,  having  no  taste  for  a  nautical  life,  and  supposing 
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that  any  moment  he  would  be  liable  to  be  ordered  to  sea. 
But  he  accepted  on  being  informed  that  the  object  of  the 
Government  in  appointing  him  was  to  secure  his  services 
at  Baltimore  where  two  sloops  of  war  and  a  flotilla  were 
equipped;  the  expenditures  were  heavy,  as  Commodore 
Barney  had  upward  of  a  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand, but  Mr.  Skinner  performed  his  arduous  duties  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  for  years  afterwards  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Government  as  well  as  its  accounting 
officers. 

"He  was  frequently  detailed  to  act  as  judge  advocate 
on  courts  martial  and  won  the  warm  friendship  of  the 
gallant  defenders  of  our  flag  in  that  hour  of  peril. 

"At  the  approach  of  the  British  force  upon  Washington 
Mr.  Skinner  rode  ninety  miles  in  the  night  and  first  told 
the  Government  of  their  march  after  having  warned 
Commodore  Barney  previously  of  their  hostile  intentions. 
By  way  of  retaliation,  the  'red  coats'  burned  the  valuable 
buildings  on  St.  Leonard's  Creek  estate,  for  which  he 
never  sought  any  reimbursement  from  the  Government, 
although  compensation  was  granted  for  property  de- 
stroyed on  a  neighboring  plantation  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  forces. 

"A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Skinner  went  down  the  bay 
on  an  official  visit  to  Admiral  Cockburn  to  negotiate  for 
the  exchange  of  some  gentlemen  who  had  been  captured 
from  their  plantations.  He  was  accompanied  by  Francis 
S.  Key,  Esq.,  and  they,  of  course,  sailed  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  But,  on  reaching  the  squadron,  they  found  the 
enemy  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  attack  Baltimore,  and 
were  politely  informed  that  they  could  not  return  until 
the  'city  was  taken/ 

"Meanwhile,  they  would  be  welcome  on  board  the  flag- 
ship or  they  could  remain  on  board  the  yacht  on  which 
they  came,  on  'parole.'  Choosing  the  latter,  the  British 
commander  took  away  their  sails  and  sent  a  guard  of 
sailors  on  board  the  yacht.     Here  Mr.  Skinner  and  his 
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friend  remained  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Mc- 
Henry  to  the  annoyance  of  the  guard,  who  wished  to 
desert,  but  were  detained  by  the  'prisoners/  The  British, 
not  succeeding  in  their  attempt,  the  gentlemen  had  their 
sails  restored,  and  were  permitted  to  return  to  Baltimore, 
with  apologies  at  their  detention. 

"Immediately  on  landing,  they  went  to  the  old  'Foun- 
tain Inn'  on  Light  Street,  where  Mr.  Key  wrote  that 
justly  admired  song,  the  'Star  Spangel  Banner.*  It  was 
a  literal  description  of  their  feelings  during  the  night  of 
the  bombardment,  when  the  rockets  and  bombs  bespoke 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  of  their  patriotic  joy  when, 
in  the  gray  light  of  early  dawn,  they  saw  the  starry 
ensign  waving  in  proud  defiance. 

"Mr.  Skinner,  ere  the  song  was  completed,  saw  its 
beauties,  and  obtaining  Mr.  Key's  permission  to  have  it 
published  took  copies  of  it  to  the  printing  offices  of  the 
morning  papers.  Ere  long  it  resounded  through  the 
public  press,  like  a  recovered  echo  of  Thermopylae,  its 
notes  (like  those  of  the  Marseillaise  hymn  in  France) 
finding  an  accompaniment  in  the  throbbing  of  every 
American  heart." 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  shed  this  light  on  the  real  in- 
cidents surrounding  the  writing  of  our  beloved  national 
anthem  and  to  reiterate  these  facts  so  perplexing  to  the 
general  public:  that  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  were 
prisoners,  but  prisoners  on  Mr.  Skinner's  yacht;  that  all 
that  long  night  Mr.  Skinner  was  with  Francis  Scott  Key ; 
that  he  accompanied  him  to  the  shore,  to  the  hotel;  that, 
in  fact,  from  the  moment  Francis  Scott  Key  conceived 
his  idea,  until  the  time  the  immortal  song  was  given  to 
the  publisher,  Mr.  Skinner  was  with  him. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Marine,  in  his  recent  history  of  the  War 
of  1812,  verifies  the  fact  that  Mr.  Key  spent  that  memor- 
able night  on  Mr.  Skinner's  yacht,  and  many  other  de- 
tails, the  account  having  been  given  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  the  brother-in-law  of  Key. 
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Mr.  Scharff  gives  the  account  in  this  wise:  "That, 
though  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  were  courteously  re- 
ceived by  Admiral  Cockburn  aboard  the  British  flagship, 
their  friend  (Dr.  Beanes)  would  not  have  been  released 
had  it  not  been  for  letters  to  Mr.  Skinner  from  wounded 
British  officers  speaking  of  the  kindness  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Americans. 

"That  Mr.  Key  jotted  down  fragmentary  lines  of  his 
song  on  the  back  of  an  old  letter  during  the  bombardment 
that  night ;  that  he  perfected  the  lines  in  the  morning  on 
his  way  to  the  shore,  and  that  he  copied  the  lines  at  the 
old  Fountain  Inn." 

The  personal  information  and  following  genealogy  was 
given  by  his  great-niece,  Mrs.  Margaret  Skinner  (nee 
Wood),  the  widow  of  Frederick  Skinner,  who  was  the 
nephew  of  John  Stewart  Skinner.  Too  much  honor  can- 
not be  given  to  this  good  man  and  fervent  patriot,  who 
served  his  country  with  his  might  and  gave  his  energies 
and  his  pen  to  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget! 

Col.  John  Stewart  Skinner  was  born  in  Calvert  County, 
Maryland,  on  February  22,  1788,  and  died  in  Baltimore, 
March  21,  1851.  His  remains  were  placed  in  the  Davies 
vault  in  Old  Westminster  graveyard  of  that  city. 

On  his  paternal  side  he  was  descended  from  Robert 
Skinner  and  Anne  Storer  (widow  of  James  Truman) ,  who 
settled  in  Calvert  County  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Colonel  Skinner's  father  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fred- 
erick Skinner,  who,  early  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  re- 
ceived a  commission  in  the  "Maryland  Line"  and  com- 
manded a  regiment  known  as  the  "Flying  Camp." 

His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Stewart,  an 
ardent  Whig,  who  owned  a  shipyard  on  the  West  River, 
Maryland.  With  vessels  on  the  stocks,  it  was  burned  by 
the  British  during  the  Revolutionary  War.     One  of  his 
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uncles  was  Stephen  Stewart,  a  merchant  of  distinction  in 
the  early  days  of  Baltimore.  Another  uncle  was  Gen. 
John  Stewart,  known  as  "Jack,"  a  gallant,  though  reck- 
less, officer  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Colonel  Skinner 
was  named  for  this  uncle. 

Colonel  Skinner  married  on  March  10,  1812,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth G.  Davies,  a  stepdaughter  of  Chancellor  Bland.  His 
nearest  descendants  are  a  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Green, 
and  a  great-granddaughter,  Miss  Bedle  Green,  of  New 
York.  The  late  Mr.  Frederick  Skinner,  of  "Oakland," 
Prince  George's  County,  was  his  nephew. 

Colonel  Skinner  received  his  early  education  at  Char- 
lotte Hall  Academy ;  he  afterwards  read  law  at  Annapolis 
with  Chancellor  Johnson,  father  of  the  Hon.  Reverdy 
Johnson.  E.  M.  R. 


For  the  Discouraged 


Another  Opportunity 


They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no  more, 

When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find  you  in; 
For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  door 

And  bid  you  wake  and  rise  to  fight  and  win. 
Wail  not  for  precious  chances  passed  away, 

Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane, 
Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day, 

At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have  sped, 

To  vanished  joys  be  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb; 
My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with  its  dead, 

But  never  bind  a  moment  yet  to  come. 
Though  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your  hands  and  weep. 

I  lend  my  arm  to  all  who  say  "I  can!" 
No  shame-faced  outcast  ever  sank  so  deep 

But  he  might  rise  and  be  again  a  man! 

— Hagerstown  Almanac   (1915). 
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The  History  of  Washington 
Monument  in  Baltimore 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
By  Mrs.  Edmond  B.  Luckett 


THE  Fourth  of  July,  1915,  will  be  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
beautiful  Washington  Monument;  and  it  will  not  do  to 
let  it  pass  without  some  reference  to  its  history. 

Trifling  incidents  often  father  great  events;  thus  the 
passing  of  the  stamp  act — taxing  tea — was  the  final 
offence  that  drove  the  Colonists  into  armed  rebellion 
against  the  "Mother  Country." 

So  the  project  for  erecting  a  monument  to  "The  Father 
of  our  Country"  was  first  proposed  by  a  number  of  Balti- 
more's most  prominent  citizens  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
an  unsightly  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  arched  court- 
house which  had  been  torn  down  and  which  stood  on 
the  spot  now  covered  by  our  beautiful  Battle  Monument. 

In  1809  Messrs.  John  Comegys,  James  A.  Buchanan, 
David  Winchester  and  others  memorialized  the  Legis- 
lature asking  for  authority  to  raise  by  lottery  (a  means 
that  was  then  much  in  vogue  to  raise  money  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes,  including  revenue  for  government)  $100,000 
for  building  this  monument  on  the  place  where  the  court- 
house had  stood.  The  idea  was  abandoned  (see  Scharf's 
Chronicles  of  Baltimore)  from  fear  that  such  a  tall  shaft 
would  fall  and  crush  them  in  their  dwellings. 

However,  as  these  same  citizens  took  it  up  again  and 
carried  it  to  a  successful  issue,  we  would  rather  conclude, 
judging  from  the  character  of  the  men,  that  it  was  con- 
ceived from  more  patriotic  motives  and  that  the  first  site 
was  abandoned  because  of  its  low  situation,  they  deter- 
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mining  that  it  was  too  near  tidewater  to  admit  of  a  deep 
and  firm  foundation :  thus  avoiding  the  mistake  made  by 
the  United  States  Government  engineers  at  Washington 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  Washington  Monument  on  the 
flats  of  the  Potomac,  which  delayed  the  completion  of  that 
shaft  for  thirty  years,  the  completion  then  being  only 
made  possible  by  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  engineering 
skill. 

We  all  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  final  selection  by 
the  managers  of  the  Baltimore  enterprise  and  the  gener- 
osity of  John  Eager  Howard,  who  donated  the  site  which 
gave  to  us  not  merely  the  ground  on  which  to  erect  the 
monument,  but  what  has  led  to  the  creation  of  Mount 
Vernon  and  Washington  Places,  which  are  pronounced 
to  be  among  the  finest  examples  of  their  kind  to  be  found. 

The  act  authorizing  the  forming  the  lottery  was  passed 
and  approved  January  6th,  and  is  as  follows : 

"An  Act  Respecting  a  Monument  or  Statue  to  the  Memory 
of  George  Washington.'' 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  James  Buchanan, 
David  Winchester,  John  Comegys,  James  Calhoun,  James 
Williams,  Geo.  Hoffman,  Nicholas  Ridgely,  James  Pat- 
ridge,  Robert  Miller,  Washington  Hall,  Isaac  McKim, 
Lemuel  Taylor,  Robert  Gilmor,  Fielding  Lucas,  John 
Frick,  James  Barroll,  Benjamin  H.  Mullikin,  Nathaniel 
F.  Williams,  Levi  Hollingsworth,  Edward  J.  Coale,  Dr. 
James  Cocke,  Wm.  Gwynn,  William  H.  Winder,  to  pro- 
pose a  scheme  or  a  plan  of  lottery  to  raise  a  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  $100,000,  clear  of  all  expenses  incurred  in 
drawing  said  lottery  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  tickets 
thereof,  provided  the  said  gentlemen,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  shall,  before  they  undertake  this  act,  give  bond,"  etc. 

These  names  are  familiar  to  all  Marylanders,  they  and 
their  descendants  being  prominent  in  all  that  has  made 
Baltimore  worth  while. 
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The  managers  of  this  lottery  met  with  many  difficulties, 
the  first  delay  being  caused  by  the  War  of  1812,  but  al- 
most immediately  after  that  event  the  matter  was  again 
vigorously  renewed,  and  on  July  4th,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  30,000 
to  35,000  people.  Imagine  what  enthusiasm  must  have 
been  aroused  to  draw  such  a  concourse  to  Baltimore  in  the 
days  before  steamboats  or  steam  railways. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  with  Masonic  honors,  the 
architect,  assisted  by  Messrs.  William  Steuart  and  Thomas 
Towson,  the  operative  Masons,  under  the  direction  of  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  placed  the  stone  in 
its  proper  position.  The  secretary  then  deposited  a  sealed 
glass  bottle,  containing  a  likeness  of  Washington,  his 
valedictory  address  and  several  newspapers  printed  in 
Baltimore,  the  different  coins  of  the  United  States;  and 
there  is  a  tradition  in  the  Lloyd  family  of  Wye  that  a  box 
containing  a  child's  ring,  belonging  to  Mary  Philamon 
Tailoe,  and  a  lock  of  her  hair  and  portrait  (she  at  that 
time  a  noted  Baltimore  beauty  and  a  great  belle,  who  later 
married  James  Logan  Lloyd,  of  Cambridge),  was  also 
placed  in  the  cornerstone. 

The  names  of  Col.  John  Eager  Howard,  Edward  John- 
son, Mayor,  and  Robert  Mills,  architect,  was  also  enclosed. 

Various  lotteries  offering  curious  prizes  were  from  time 
to  time  conducted  by  the  State  for  different  purposes. 
Finding  that  the  managers'  lottery  was  conflicting  with 
these  lotteries,  it  was  arranged  for  its  discontinuance, 
with  the  agreement  to  give  the  managers  all  returns  from 
the  State  lotteries  above  a  certain  amount.  But,  finding 
the  revenue  from  them  so  much  in  excess  of  what  they 
anticipated,  the  State  recalled  or  revoked  this  agreement 
and  agreed  to  let  them  have  all  in  excess  of  the  fixed 
amount,  provided  it  did  not  exceed  $20,000. 

Finally,  the  State  issued  a  loan  to  complete  the  monu- 
ment, with  the  proviso  that  the  monument  should,  when 
finished,  become  the  property  of  the  State. 
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The  statue  of  Washington  was  raised  to  the  summit  of 
the  monument  on  November  25,  1829.  It  was  cut  out  of 
fine  white  marble  from  quarries  on  the  York  Road,  and 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  D.  Taylor,  of  Baltimore 
County,  a  "patriotic  Marylander."  This  statue  is  16  feet 
high,  in  three  separate  pieces,  cut  from  one  block  of  36 
tone,  carved  by  Henrico  Caucici,  an  Italian  of  note,  who 
has  made  a  rather  heroic  figure  of  Washington  with  his 
arm  extended,  representing  him  as  resigning  his  com- 
mand as  chief  of  the  army  preparatory  to  his  returning 
to  Mount  Vernon  to  resume  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man. 

The  monument  stands  in  an  open  space  200  feet  square, 
appropriately  named  "Mount  Vernon  Place,"  after  Wash- 
ington's home  on  the  Potomac.  The  area  enclosed  by  the 
iron  railing  is  about  100  feet  in  diameter.  The  marble 
for  the  monument  was  donated  by  General  Charles 
Ridgely,  of  Hampton,  the  marble  being  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  the  white  formation  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Baltimore,  and  which  has  been  used  in  various 
public  buildings  of  our  beautiful  city,  notably  the  city  hall 
and  courthouse,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  "show  build- 
ings" of  our  country. 

Further  mention  should  be  made  of  the  architect,  to 
whose  genius  we  owe  this  beautiful  design  and  under 
whose  superintendence  it  was,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
finally  completed.  Robert  Mills,  the  first  American-born 
architect,  the  first  to  be  educated  in  this  country,  was  born 
in  Charleston  the  year  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  York- 
town.  He  became  a  man  of  note,  being  the  architect  who 
designed  the  Washington  Monument  in  Washington,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Mills,  replying  to  an  address  made  to  him  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  our  Washington  Monument, 
said:  "The  honor,  sir,  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  me,  I  hope  to  prove  that  I  duly  appreciate  by  a  faith- 
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ful  performance  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  as  an 
architect.  I  feel  a  double  incentive  to  use  my  best  exer- 
tions to  execute  faithfully  and  with  ability  the  important 
duty  entrusted  to  me,  from  the  recollection  that  the  work 
to  be  performed  is  the  execution  of  a  monument  to  per- 
petuate our  country's  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  her 
liberties,  and  that  you  have  given  a  preference  to  native 
genius  in  the  choice  of  a  design  for  the  work." 

An  excerpt  from  a  little  book,  "A  Complete  Guide  to 
Baltimore,"  published  by  Samuel  Young,  1833,  is  inter- 
esting: "Washington  Monument  is  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  squares,  one  called  Washington  Place,  runs 
from  north  to  south,  being  a  continuation  of  Charles 
Street,  and  is  limited  by  Centre  Street  on  the  south  and 
on  the  north  by  Madison  Street.  It  is  150  feet  wide  and 
744  feet  long.  The  other  space  is  called  Mount  Vernon, 
and  runs  east  and  west.  It  is  limited  by  St.  Paul  Street 
on  the  east  and  by  Cathedral  Street  on  the  west,  and  is 
200  feet  in  breadth  and  744  feet  in  length.  When  these 
spaces  shall  be  adorned  with  appropriate  rows  of  trees, 
as  well  as  embellished  with  marble  fountains  or  basins, 
and  other  ornaments,  of  which  this  place  is  susceptible, 
it  will  become  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  on 
this  continent."  The  writer  of  this  most  certainly  pos- 
sessed a  "prophetic  soul." 

That  we  are  not  alone  indebted  to  Robert  Mills,  the 
architect,  for  his  work  and  design  on  the  monument,  but 
that  he  also  assisted  in  the  plan  for  the  grounds,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  statement  submitted  by  him  to 
Benjamin  Howard  with  the  consent  of  the  gentlemen 
concerned  in  the  original  project.  The  statement  first 
shows  that  "the  property  surrounding  the  monument  at 
that  time  to  be  worth  $70,840 ;  that  by  opening  Monument 
Street  to  the  width  of  200  feet  would  add  a  value  of 
$30,810 ;  the  total  value  of  the  lots  would  then  be  $101,- 
650."    In  addition  to  the  increased  money  value,  he  offers 
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the  further  reasons :  that  "it  would  admit  of  all  the  houses 
fronting  around  the  monument,  and  they  would  be  as  far 
from  the  base  of  the  monument  as  its  height  (did  they 
fear  the  monument  would  fall  upon  them?)." 

"Again,  the  distance  from  the  monument  would  enable 
the  column  and  statue  to  be  viewed  from  the  houses  to 
better  advantage,  and  the  public  would  desire  equal  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect  and  the  column  could  then  be 
viewed  from  every  point  without  pain  to  the  eye."  Again, 
"It  would  afford  a  splendid  parade  place — an  appropriate 
place  for  the  review  of  the  troops — the  parapet  of  the  base 
of  the  monument  for  the  general  officers,  the  crescent  for 
the  troops  and  the  circular  area  for  the  spectators." 

"It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure,"  Mills  concludes, 
"if  I  should  have  met  your  wishes  in  this  important  sub- 
ject and  been  successful  in  projecting  such  a  plan  as  will 
meet  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  of  the  property  and 
advance  those  of  the  monument,  the  effect  of  which  I 
desire  to  improve  as  far  as  practicable.  With  sentiments 
of  the  highest  respect,  I  have  the  honor,  dear  sir,  to 
salute  you." 

Robert  Mills. 
The  Honorable  Benjamin  Howard, 
City  Washington, 

January  12,  1830. 

While  the  monument  is  a  familiar  object  to  all  Balti- 
moreans,  a  description  in  detail  is  always  interesting, 
even  to  its  oldest  acquaintances,  so  that  this  will  excuse  a 
repetition  of  an  "oft  told  tale." 

The  base  is  built  on  a  brick  foundation  of  considerable 
depth  below  the  surface;  the  base  itself,  which  is  50  feet 
square,  with  a  height  of  28  feet,  is  built  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  column,  the  inner  wall  being  of  brick,  the 
outside  wall  being  blocks  of  marble  of  uniform  thickness. 
The  base  has  four  entrances,  to  what  may  be  termed  four 
halls  or  corridors.    Over  each  of  the  entrances  is  engraved 
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To  the  Memory  of 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

By 

The  State  of  Maryland 

On  the  north  side  to  the  left  is  engraved 

Trenton  Dec.  1776 
On  the  other  side 

Yorkton  October  19,  1781 
On  the  western  side  of  the  base  to  the  left  is  engraved 

President  United  States  4th  March  1784 
And  on  right 

Returned  to  Mount  Vernon  4th  March  1797 
On  the  southern  front  of  the  base  is  engraved 
Born  February  1732 
Died  14  Dec.  1799 

These  are  dates  that  should  be  engraven  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  every  American;  in  fact,  of  every  lover  of 
liberty. 

The  beautiful  Doric  column  above  the  base  is  160  feet 
high,  the  entrance  to  which  is  from  the  corridor  on  the 
north.  The  centre  column  around  which  the  stairway 
winds  is  of  granite.  Should  the  impossible  happen  and 
the  outer  wall  of  marble  fall,  the  inner  column  would 
stand  firmly  against  the  inner  foundation  of  granite.  In 
like  manner  each  step,  of  which  there  are  228,  is  let  into 
the  granite  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  into  the  brick 
wall.  In  event  of  one  step  or  any  number  being  de- 
stroyed, the  others  would  remain  intact. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  monument  should 
be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  great  leader,  who,  by  his 
devotion  and  constancy,  stood  as  firmly  as  the  monument 
itself  against  all  the  enemies  of  his  country  and  bore  even 
from  his  mistaken  friends  acts  of  injustice;  but  he  was 
finally  crowned  by  victory  and  has  left  us  an  inestimable 
heritage,  which  this  present  generation  is  more  able  to 
appreciate  than  those  of  earlier  days. 
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Historic  Families  of  Maryland 

By  Cornelia  S.  Hogan 


GOLDSBOROUGH  FAMILY 

PROBABLY  one  of  the  most  widely  known  names  in 
Maryland  is  that  of  Goldsborough.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this,  one  being  the  fact  that  the  first  Golds- 
borough,  Nicholas  by  name,  came  very  early  to  the  Prov- 
ince and  settled  on  Kent  Island  in  the  year  1670.  Since 
that  time  the  Goldsboroughs  have  lived  continuously  in 
Maryland,  many  of  the  family  becoming  men  of  promi- 
nence and  influence.  At  the  present  time  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  Maryland,  that  of  Governor  of  the 
State,  is  being  filled  with  honor  and  dignity  by  His  Ex- 
cellency Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough,  a  member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished family.  Twice  before  this  high  office  has  been 
conferred  upon  a  Goldsborough.  (See  "Sidelights  on 
Maryland  History.") 

The  Goldsborough  family  is  one  of  great  antiquity. 
They  were  Saxon  nobles  in  the  early  days  of  England, 
and  their  estate,  "Goldsborough  Chase,"  near  Knares- 
borough,  Yorkshire,  was  held  by  them  prior  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  old 
volume  which  devotes  many  pages  to  the  church  and 
village  of  Goldsborough ;  there  is  also  in  existence  a  grant 
of  several  "cates"  of  land,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  to 
the  head  of  the  Goldsborough  family. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III  the  head  of  the  family  was 
Sir  John  de  Goldsborough  (at  that  time  the  spelling  was 
Gouldesborough) ,  a  knight,  mentioned  in  the  "Life  of  Ed- 
ward of  Woodstock"  by  Falkstone  Williams.  In  this  book 
it  tells  of  the  heroism  exhibited  by  Prince  Edward,  who 
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was  with  the  English  fleet  off  Winchelsea,  August,  1350, 
in  the  engagement  with  the  fleet  of  Spain.  The  account 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  pleasure  of  "victory  was  attended 
by  a  considerable  drawback  on  his  pleasure  in  the  loss  of 
a  friend  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  called  Sir  John 
de  Gouldesborough,  of  Yorkshire,  a  young  knight  of  great 
valor  and  comely  shape  and  noble  deportment,  who  was 
very  dear  to  the  Prince  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
qualities  and  almost  equal  age  and  conformity  of  will  and 
inclination.',  The  Goldsborough  arms  are  given  as  "cross 
fleury  argent  on  a  field  azure.  Crest,  a  pelican  with  wings 
endorsed,  vulturing  its  brest."  Motto:  "Non  siti."  An- 
other crest  was  used  by  Bishop  Godfrey  Goldsborough, 
who  lived  about  1675.  This  crest  was  "a  peacock  in  its 
pride,"  with  the  motto,  "God  prosper  and  give  success." 

Among  the  Goldsboroughs  of  early  times  were  many 
Abbots  and  Abbesses.  In  1529  Anna  de  Goldsborough 
was  Prioress  of  the  Abbey  or  Nunnery  Synnythwaite, 
near  York;  Sir  Richard  Goldsborough  married  Janet, 
sister  of  Antonius  Beeke,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and 
Durham,  who  was  called  the  "Fighting  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham." In  the  archives  of  beautiful  Kirkstall  Abbey, 
Yorkshire,  where  is  preserved  the  ancient  correspondence, 
there  is  an  epistle  written  from  Canterbury,  by  one  Abbot 
John,  in  which  he  mentions  among  the  names  of  his 
friends  that  of  Richard  de  Goldsborough. 

Nicholas  Goldsborough,  the  first  in  America,  came  from 
Malcolm  Regis,  county  of  Dorset,  England,  and  his  wife 
was  Margaret  Howes.  Among  the  children  of  this  mar- 
riage was  Robert,  who  became  a  distinguished  barrister 
and  later  was  one  of  the  "Kings  Counsel  at  Law."  This 
Robert  Goldsborough  settled  in  Talbot  County  on  an 
estate  called  Ashby.  He  was  an  associate  justice  of  the 
county  court.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Greenberry,  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Greenberry,  who  was  the 
President  of  the  Council  and  Acting  Governor  of  the 
Province  for  a  short  time  in  the  year  1694.     His  son 
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Charles  married  twice,  one  of  his  wives  being  Elizabeth 
Ennalls.  This  Charles  made  his  home  at  Cambridge,  the 
port  of  entry  in  Dorchester  County,  where  he  held  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Court.  Among  his  children  was 
a  son  Robert,  who  was  sent  to  England  to  be  educated. 
While  there  he  married,  March  27,  1775,  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Richard  Yerbury,  of  Bassing-Hall  Street,  London.  He 
brought  her  home  to  Cambridge,  where  she  died  Decem- 
ber 20,  1788.  This  Robert  was  known  as  the  "Honorable" 
and  was  a  distinguished  barrister  and  statesman.  He 
was  also  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  was  elected  by  the  Maryland  Committees  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  June  22  and  December  8,  1774,  and 
again  in  April,  1775.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Committee  of  Safety,  July,  1775,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  Committee  to  prepare  the  new  Constitution 
of  1776.  One  son  of  the  Hon.  Robert,  William,  removed 
to  Frederick  County;  the  other,  Dr.  Richard  Golds- 
borough,  remained  in  Cambridge.  He  married  Achsah 
Worthington,  and  their  descendants  still  live  in  Cam- 
bridge. Among  them  being  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough. 
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